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ARTICLE  I. 

EVOLUTION  AND  THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  D.  W.  SIMON,  D.D. 

The  chief  authority  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  if  not 
its  originator,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  define  it  as  follows : 
“An  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
motion ;  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogene¬ 
ity  ;  and  during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a 
parallel  transformation.”  ^  Among  the  numerous  other 
definitions  that  have  been  proposed,  that  of  Professor  Le 
Conte  has  found  considerable  favor :  “  Continuous  progress¬ 
ive  change  according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resi¬ 
dent  forces.” 

Both  of  them,  however,  are  open  to  serious  criticism. 
That  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  specifies  only  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  process,  namely,  matter  ;  for  surely  motion,  per 
se^  is  rather  a  state  of  matter  for  which  an  explanation  is 
needed  than  itself  a  cause ;  besides  to  postulate  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  motion  should  change  the  direction  of  its  own  motion, 
as  it  must  if  heterogeneity  is  to  arise,  is  implicitly  either 
to  endow  it  with  self-changeableness,  or  to  introduce  an- 
*  First  Principles,  p.  396.  *  Religion  and  Science,  p.  278. 
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other  cause  of  change.*  Besides,  further,  no  mention  is 
made  of  that  which  regulates  the  motion  of  matter.  To  at¬ 
tribute  both  motion  and  orderliness  and  aimfulness  of  mo¬ 
tion  to  matter  per  se  is  to  deny  its  fundamental  character¬ 
istic  of  inertness. 

Professor  Le  Conte’s  conception  of  evolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  us  with  resident  forces  producing,  and  laws 
regulating  the  changes,  which  constitute  the  progressive 
process ;  but  it  leav’es  unmentioned  that  which  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  subject  of  the  changes,  namely  matter. 

If  the  ultimate  constitutive  factors  of  the  cosmos — fac¬ 
tors  not  further  reducible — are  matter,  energy,  and  method 
or  law,  then  some  such  formula  as  one  of  the  following 
would  more  e.xactly  represent  the  process  of  evolution,  than 
the  two  just  criticised  :  Evolution  is  an  ever-varying  inte¬ 
gration  and  disintegration  of  matter  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  energy  progressively  though  not  unifonnly  differ¬ 
entiating  itself  under  the  regulative  control  of  an  immanent 
idea  assuming  ever  greater  complexity.  Or,  PZvolution  is  a 
ceaseless  differentiation  and  transformation  of  energ\',  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  countlessly  varied  relations  of  matter,  now  of 
coherence,  then  of  incoherence,  under  the  control  of  an  in¬ 
calculably  complex,  informing,  progressive  idea. 

These  definitions  relate  to  the  entire  process  through 
which  the  cosmos,  so  far  as  it  is  open  to  observation,  has 
pa.s.sed  or  is  passing.  Before  either  of  them  can  be  applied 
to  the  domain  with  which  we  are  at  present  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned,  it  requires  very  marked  differentiation  and  special¬ 
ization. 

The  process  of  evolution,  or,  in  other  words,  the  process 
by  which  the  world,  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  fountains 
and  streams,  its  lakes  and  seas,  its  flora  and  fauna,  has  been 
thus  far  evolved,  is  divisible  into  two  great  stages,  each 

^  In  point  of  fact,  “  Matter  and  Motion,”  later  on  developed  into  ”  Mat¬ 
ter,  Motion,  and  Force.”  See  First  Principles,  \  194. 
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with  its  own  specific  characteristics.  The  first  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage  is  tlie  inorganic  ;  the  second  is  the  organic  ;  to 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  adds  the  superorganic.  The 
question  whether  or  no  a  real  gulf  ev’er  existed  between  the 
first  and  second  and  the  second  and  third  of  these  stages, 
needing  to  be  bridged  over  by  some  sort  of  creative  act, 
need  not  now  detain  us.  A  \’iew  of  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  quite  possible, — let  it  be  here  remarked, — which 
shall  eliminate  events  properly  describable  as  creations,  and 
yet  leave  room  for  that  conscious  freedom  of  man  which  is 
one  of  the  essential  presuppositions  both  of  morality  and 
religion. 

The  inorganic  stage  falls  again  into  the  three  divisions ; 
namely,  the  physical.,  in  the  narrower  sense,  with  its  subdi¬ 
visions  elemental,  molecular,  and  solid  ;  the  chemical.,  with 
its  strange  anticipations  of  the  higher  forms  of  selection, 
not  to  speak  of  human  choice,  as  well  as  its  amazingly 
complicated  system  of  law ;  and  the  domain  of  crystals,  in 
which  form  seems  first  to  assume  sway,  and  a  strange  self¬ 
restorative  power  manifests  itself  that  is  suggestive  of  mys¬ 
teries  yet  to  be  unveiled. 

In  this  sphere,  energy  is  found  constantly  differentiating 
itself  into  the  various  forces  whose  effects  are  investigated 
by  physics,  chemistry,  and  crystallography ;  and  these 
forces  again  are  found  undergoing  equally  numerous  trans¬ 
formations  ;  so  that,  whilst  all  forces  are  forms  of  one  en¬ 
ergy,  and  all  the  known  forms  of  energy  can  be  transfonned 
into  each  other, — a  fact  expressed  in  the  formula  “  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  forces  ” ;  the  sum-total  of  energy  is  neither  di¬ 
minished  nor  increased, — a  fact  expressed  in  the  fonnula 
“  conserv'ation  of  energ>\” 

The  self-differentiations  just  referred  to,  however,  rigidly 
conform  to  law — law  that  can,  or  is  expected  to,  be  exactly 
calculated.  Hence  the  expression  “Applied  Mathematics.” 
Law  we  shall  find  elsewhere ;  but  throughout  this  sphere 
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it  is  law  of  the  kind  that  is  deemed  typical ;  rule,  that  is 
never  broken,  never  swerved  from  by  a  single  hair’s- 
breadth ;  law,  the  apparent  violations  of  which  are  found 
to  be,  if  possible,  more  profoundly  real  fulfillments. 

Here,  too,  there  is  evolution, — real  ev'olntion, — though 
it -is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  calculable  regularity  that 
are  absent  from  the  second  and  higher  stage. 

Evolution  at  the  stage  of  life  is  defined  by  Hiickel  as 
“the  doctrine  that  all  organisms  (viz.,  all  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  all  species  of  plants,  which  have  ever  existed  or  still 
exist  on  the  earth)  are  derived  from  one  single,  or  from  a 
few  simple  original  forms,  and  that  they  have  developed 
themselves  from  these  in  the  natural  course  of  a  gradual 
change.”  *  In  other  words,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
manifold  forms  of  life,  human  no  less  than  animal,  animal 
no  less  than  vegetable,  have  gradually  arisen,  the  less  sim¬ 
ple  from  the  more  and  most  simple,  the  most  complex  from 
the  less  and  least  complex,  though  not  necessarily  or  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  straight  line. 

The  factors  of  the  process  have  been  the  following: — 

1.  Matter.,  with  the  necessity  characterizing  it,  as  inert, 
of  persistence  in  any  relation  which  it  may  hold, — a  neces¬ 
sity  or  tendency  which,  in  the  organic  sphere,  is  perhaps 
the  ultimate  ground  of  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  hered¬ 
ity; — for  what  is  heredity  after  all,  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
persistence  of  a  germ  in  being  and  behaving  as  its  gene¬ 
rator  before  it  was  and  behaved?-^ 

2. '  Fnerjry^  with  the  self-differentiating  and  .self-v’arying 
power  which,  though  recognized  by  biologists  under  the 
form  of  the  law  of  variability,  has  not  yet  been  treated  with 
adequate  insight  into  its  real  significance.  This  again  is 
the  same  factor  as  the  one  we  found  operating  in  the  fore- 
organic  sphere,  but  lifted  to  a  higher  potence;  and  though 

*  History  of  Creation,  Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

‘-‘Compare  Grant  Allen’s  article  in  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1895. 
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not  exempt  from  or  raised  above  rule,  it  is  a  rule  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  mathematically  calculable  lines. 

3.  Environment.,  consisting  primarily  of  the  inorganic 
sphere  and  then  of  the  organic,  every  part  of  which  latter 
may  alternately  be  related  to  every  other  part,  now  as  en¬ 
vironed,  then  as  environment. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  process  of  evolution  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  by  which  it  is  constituted. 

I.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  several  steps  in  the  biological  process  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  living  creature  which  calls  itself 
man  ;  in  other  words,  some  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  various  species  which  in  the  larger  .sense  constituted 
man’s  ancestry,  from  the  protozoon  at  the  very  beginning 
to — let  us  .say — the  anthropoid  ape,  which,  according  to 
some,  may  have  been  “the  hole  whence  we  were  dug.” 

1.  Species  differ  from  each  other,  not  in  being  less  or 
more  normally  constituted,  but  in  being  less  or  more  com¬ 
plex.  The  advancement  or  progress  in  the  organic  scale 
which  is  pointed  out  by  biologists,  rests,  as  Darwin  says, 
referring  to  a  great  German  authority,  “on  the  amount  of 
differentiation  and  specialization  of  the  .several  parts  of  a 
being,  when  arrived  at  maturity.”  ^  In  other  words,  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later,  or  between 
what  we  call  the  lowc.st  and  the  highest  organisms,  is  in 
the  main  a  matter  of  the  number  of  parts  and  organs  and 
functions,  that  is,  of  greater  or  le.ss  simplicity  or  complex¬ 
ity;  not  of  the  healthinc.ss  of  the  parts  and  organs  in  them¬ 
selves  or  their  suitability  in  relation  to  each  other.  An 
amoeba  is,  in  its  kind,  as  well  constituted  as  a  whale  or  an 
elephant;  and  it  di.scharges  its  functions  and  performs  its 
activities  in  a  no  less  healthy  and  orderly  manner  than  the 
larger  and  more  complex  animal. 

2.  One  species  is  intrinsically  as  well  adapted  to  its  own 

'  Descent  of  Man,  p.  164. 
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environment  as  another;  thonj^h  each  sncceedinj^  species 
has  needed,  has  been  fitted  for,  has  been  provided  with.,  and 
has  ada])ted  itself  to,  a  wider  and  more  varied  environment. 
The  amoeba,  thoiiLdi  it  lives  in  the  same  physical  snrronnd- 
inj^s  as  a  fish,  actually  utilizes  a  much  more  restricted  part 
thereof  for  the  upkeep  of  its  life  and  the  dischari^e  of  its 
functions.  It  does  so  because  it  needs  less  and  is  fitted  to 
le.ss;  but  it  is  not  less  fitted.,  in  its  way  ;  it  does  not  less 
perfectly  relate  itself,  in  its  way;  and  it  does  not  less  effi- 
eiently  su])]>ly  its  own  specific  needs.  The  fish  needs  more 
and  finds  more,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  hand;  Imt  it  neither 
assimilates  more  of  what  it  needs,  nor  does  it  find  what  is 
better  suited  to  it,  than  does  the  amceba.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  and  liigher  species.  The  system  to  which 
they  all  belonj^  supplies  each  with  its  own  appropriate  en¬ 
vironment,  varyinj^  according  to  the  constitution  of  each; 
but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  is  the  adaptation  be¬ 
tween  the  livinj^  beinj^-s  and  their  respective  environments 
more  real,  more  complete,  more  full,  than  in  another.  Dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  specialization  in  the  orj^anism  find  corre¬ 
sponding^  differentiation  and  specialization  in  the  environ¬ 
ment;  but  that  there  is  greater  fitness  or  adaptation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cannot  be  maintained. 

Exceptions,  of  course,  exist  to  this  general  rule.  Indi¬ 
viduals  are  to  be  found  in  every  species  which  are  not 
suited  to  their  environment,  or  for  which  there  is  not  a  fit¬ 
ting  environment.*  As  a  rule,  however,  far  as  environ¬ 
ments  may  be  from  nnchangeableness,  they  are  fitted  to 

'  To  s])eak,  however,  as  Romanes  does,  “  Scientific  Evidence  of  Organic 
Evolution,”  of  ‘‘  s)H.*cies”  attaining  to  a  condition  of  proj)er  adjustment 
or  com])lete  and  ])n>])er  adaptation  to  their  environment,  is  misleading, 
owing  to  its  ambiguity.  Every  living  l)eing  is,  normally,  adajited  to  its 
environment  from  the  very  first.  Were  it  not  .so,  its  growth  and  develo]>- 
ment  would  l>e  hindered.  As  it  grows  and  develops,  its  relation  to  its  en¬ 
vironment  changes ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  l)ecome  more  fitting,  i.e. 
intrinsically,  though  it  may  Injcome  more  full  and  rich. 
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provide  what  is  necessary  to  the  development  and  increase 
of  the  living  beings  related  to  them.  The  whole  system  to 
which  living  creatures  belong,  comprises,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready.  stated,  as  many  differing  environments  as  there  are 
differing  species,  or,  one  might  almost  say,  as  many  as  there 
are  differing  individuals  of  differing  species;  and,  barring 
exceptions,  there  is  always  correspondence  between  them ; 
the  vast  majority  of  individuals  that  attain  maturity  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  readily  adapting  or  adjusting  themselves  to  their 
own  particular  section  of  the  general  environment,  and  find 
an  answering  environment  awaiting  them. 

3.  Each  species,  accordingly,  is  not  only  fitted  to  live 
out  its  own  particular  life  as  normally  and  happily  as  an¬ 
other,  but,  barring  interferences  from  without,  actually 
does  so.  The  life  of  a  fish,  for  example,  is,  of  its  kind,  as 
normal  as  that  of  a  bird ;  that  of  a  bird  as  that  of  a  hor.se. 
Within  each  species  exceptions  occur ;  individuals  are  to  be 
found  which  cannot,  and  do  not,  discharge  their  functions, 
put  forth  their  activities,  grow  and  develop  as  they  should; 
but  what  has  been  advanced  holds  good  of  species  as  wholes 
— it  is  one  of  their  characteristics.  ' 

Evolutioni.sts  speak  indeed  of  a  “survival  of  the  fittest,” 
meaning  that,  in  the  competition  for  food  and  for  mates,  de¬ 
noted  by  the  phra.ses  natural  and  sexual  selection,  and  in 
face  of  other  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions, — a.stro- 
nomical,  geological,  geographical,  vegetal,  zoological,  and 
.so  forth, — the  be.st  fitted  survive,  and  by  .surviving  show 
that  they  possessed  qualities  which  made  them  fitter  to  sur¬ 
vive  than  the  rest.  But  this  common  assertion  is  open  to 
two  .serious  objections : — 

fi)  It  is  by  no  means  a  universal  fact  that  the  intrinsic¬ 
ally  weaker  and  less  swift,  tho.se  with  the  less  keen  senses, 
and  so  forth,  perish,  either  in  the  struggle  for  food,  or  in  the 
competition  for  mates,  still  less  in  the  frequent  encounters 
with  unfavorable  surroundings,  such  as  fire  and  flood,  earth- 
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quake  or  volcano,  lightning  or  avalanche,  or  any  of  the 
numberless  other  agencies  by  which  animals  are  maimed 
or  weakened  or  killed.  Oood  reasons  can  in  very  many 
cases  be  assigned  for  just  the  opposite  result. ‘ 

(2)  When  certain  members  of  a  species  perish  in  the 
struggle  to  exist,  or  fail  to  propagate  themselves,  it  need 
not  be  because  they  are  intrinsically  less  fit  to  live  out  their 
own  life  and  propagate  themselves  than  are  the  others. 
Looked  at  by  and  for  themselves,  they  are  just  as  fit  to  live, 
just  as  capable  of  propagating,  as  those  by  which  they  are 
superseded. 

What  is  really  meant,  is,  that,  having  regard  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  animal  life,  to  its  progress, — that  is,  to  the  rise  of 
new  and  ever  higher  species,  by  increased  differentiation 
and  specialization  of  the  several  parts  of  living  beings, — 
those  which  survive  are,  as  a  rule,  the  fittest  to  surviv'e. 
Indeed,  apart  from  their  survival,  new  species  would  not 
be  evolved.  The  reason  for  the  changes  in  which  such 
new  and  higher  species  take  their  rise  is  of  course  a  totally 
different  question.  This,  however,  is  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  a  telcok\^ical  respect,  not  in  respect  of  intrinsic  adapted¬ 
ness  to  live  and  flourish. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  members  of  species  that  have 
perished,  left  to  themselves,  would  have  lived  out  their  life 
as  normally  as  those  which  survived.  At  any  rate,  of  the 
members  that  arrived  at  maturity,  barring  accidents,  those 
which  perished  would  have  enjoyed  their  life  as  much  as 
tho.se  which  survived. 

4.  No  species  has  ever  existed,  so  far  as  is  now  known, 
within  which  there  have  been  .serious  differences  in  point 
of  normality  of  constitution,  fitne.s.s  to  live  and  living  fitly, 
between  the  earlier  and  later  members;  or  indeed  between 
any  one  cla.ss  of  members,  and  another.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  species  may  be  treated  as  fixed  and  homogeneous, 
*  See  C.  C.  Coe,  Nature  vcrstis  Natural  Selection,  pp.  66,  69,  71. 
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though  the  point  under  consultation  would  not  be  affected, 
were  there  absolutely  no  distinguishable  species ;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  earliest 
members  have  never  been  stunted,  deformed,  weak,  un¬ 
healthy,  backward,  misrelated  to  their  environment,  and  so  • 
on,  as  contrasted  with  members  existing  tens  of  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  later.  There  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  development  in  one  and  the  other  direction, 
though  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  where  nature  is  the 
sole  educator,  much  change  for  the  better  is  ev’er  evoked, 
either  in  beast  or  man ;  but  traces  of  progress  warranting 
us  in  applying  to  the  earlier  stages  terms  analogous  to 
“low,”  “savage,”  and  the  like  have  never  yet  been  pointed 
out. 

If  there  liav^e  been  exceptions,  they  have  undoiibtedly 
been  of  the  kind  denoted  by  expressions  like  li/sns  natiirce. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  general  characteristics  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  that  have  arisen  through  evolution  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  man. 

II.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  ev'olution 
in  its  special  bearing  on  man.  For  the  purpose  of  our  argu¬ 
ment,  we  will  assume  that  the  species  of  living  being  which 
calls  itself  “  man  ”  is  a  real  outcome  of  the  process  termed 
“evolution”;  further,  that,  as  the  first  bird  or  birds  may 
hav’e  descended  from  some  sort  of  reptile  or  reptiles,  so  the 
first  man  or  men  descended  from  some  “ancestral  form  com¬ 
mon  to  him  and  the  anthropoid  apes,”  ' — in  a  word,  that 
the  founder  or  founders  of  the  human  race,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  had  non-human  animals  for  their  parents.  We  will 
still  further  assume  that  this  species  is  the  highest,  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  latest,  outcome  of  the  pnjcess ;  in  fact, 
its  verv'  blossom  and  flower. 

Now  what  does  the  process  of  evolution  at  its  previous 
stages,  what  do  its  previous  products,  warrant  us  in  expect- 
•  Words  of  Alfred  Wallace. 
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with  rejj^ard  to  tlie  new  species?  Will  it  not,  at  all 
events,  be  marked  by  the  same  g-eneral  characteristics  as 
the  species  which  constitute  its  ancestry? 

I.  To  be^^in  with,  its  first  members  will  surely  be  as  nor¬ 
mally  constituted  as  were  the  first  members  of  each  of  the 
preceding  species  ;  and  with  exceptions,  most  of  which  may 
be  eliminated  by  the  causes  operative  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  evolution,  all  the  later  members  may  be  expected  to  be 
ecjiially  perfect.  Hy  way  of  illustration,  let  ns  take  birds; 
though  any  other  species  would  .serve  the  purpose  equally 
well.  liirds  as  we  know  them — birds  that  are  now  called 
birds — though  possibly  descended  from  reptiles,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  birds:  their  con.stitution,  organ.s,  function.s,  all  go 
to  make  them  birds:  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  be 
said  to  contradict  what  one  may  term  the  bird-idea: — the 
reptile  does  not  cleave  to  them,  hampering  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  bird-activities,  checking  the  development 
of  their  bird-potential itie.s.  So  with  man.  The  first  men 
will  be  as  truly  men  as  birds  are  truly  birds.  The  animal 
which  was  their  immediate  parent  will  not  cleave  to  them 
as  an  element  to  hamper,  hinder,  drag  down,  or  keep  down. 
It  will  be  as  illegitimate  to  .say  of  them,  “The  strain  of  an¬ 
tecedent  beasts  remains  in  their  blood,”  *  animalism  cleaves 
to  them,  as  it  would  have  been  to  .say  of  birds,  The  strain 
of  antecedent  reptili.sni  remains  in  their  blood: — in  the 
.sense,  namely,  previously  explained.  In  one  word,  if  the 
process  of  evolution  is  to  continue  in  the  main  the  course 
it  pursued  in  the  past,  man  would  stand  forth,  normally 
constituted  in  his  kind.,  even  as  other  animals  stood  forth 
normally  constituted  in  their  kind — not  more,  not  le.ss; 
.still  further,  not  only  the  earlie.st  members  of  the  species, 
but  al.so  their  de.sceudauts — allowing  of  cour.se  for  excep¬ 
tions. 

If  any  creatures  of  any  kind  intervened  between  man  and 
'  The  New  Faith  and  the  Old  Faith,  p.  137. 
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his  simian  or  other  mammalian  ancestors,  which,  though 
no  longer  mere  animals,  were  not  yet  men,  they  do  not 
concern  us,  whether  they  have  disappeared,  or  still  some¬ 
where  survive.  Being  more  or  less  mere  animals,  they 
necessarily  had  or  have  the  constitution  and  potentialities 
of  animals;  but  not  those  of  man.  Yet  even  they,  unless 
evolution  deviated  from  its  course,  must  have  been  in  their 
kind.,  normally  constituted — not  of  course  like  the  animals 
before  them,  because  they  were  new;  nor  again  like  the 
animal  man  after  them,  because  he  too  was  new. 

Putting  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  man  will  be  man;  just 
as  completely  as  any  animal  before  him  was  the  animal  it 
was. 

2.  Still  further,  the  new  .species  will  find  itself  in  the 
midst  of  an  environment.,  between  which  and  itself  there  is 
all  the  correspondence  nece.s.sary  for  the  promotion  of  nor¬ 
mal  growtli  and  development;  and  there  will  accordingly 
result  a  life  as  normal,  in  its  kind,  ;is  any  previously  evoh’ed 
species  has  lived  in  its  kind. 

A  few  words  on  each  of  the  points  herewith  briefly  form¬ 
ulated  mu.st  .suffice. 

Beginning  with  man’s  environment:  What  would  the 
most  enlightened  intelligence  of  the  pre.sent  day  consider 
to  Ite  its  constitutive  factors?  the  factors  necessary  to  a 
normal  and  full  human  development?  The  reply  would  be 
given:  fir.st  of  all,  the  natural  world,  as  related  both  to  body 
and  mind;  .secondly,  the  human  world,  to  evoke,  guide, 
and  train  the  jx)wers  of  body  and  mind,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  affections,  and  to  enable  men  to  be  not  only  full  in- 
dividual.s,  like  the  animals  below  them,  but  to  constitute 
societies,  nations,  humanity ;  thirdly,  the  invisible  sphere, 
with  its  un.seen  realities  and  personalities;  and,  finally, 
God,  the  Great  Father,  with  his  all-illuminating  light,  all- 
quickening  grace,  and  all-satisfying  love.  It  is  this  envi¬ 
ronment  that  makes  the  best  modern  man  what  he  is.  Fish 
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do  not  need  their  environinj^  water — be  it  brook,  river,  lake, 
or  sea  and  ocean,  birds  their  environing  atmosphere,  more 
absolutely,  if  they  are  not  to  be  stunted  and  shriveled,  than 
man  needs  the  environment,  just  broadly  sketched,  if  he  is 
to  grow  and  develop  in  accordance  with  his  potentialities. 
It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying,  that  this  environment 
never  could  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  to  him  at  anyone 
stage  all  that  it  is  capable  of  being.  It  will  expand  to  him 
as  he  grows  up  to  it.  Hut  the  whole  must  act  on  him  from 
the  outset  proportionately  to  his  susceptibility,  or  his  capa¬ 
bilities  will  never  be  unfolded  and  satisfied. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  relate  himself  uormally  to  his  environment. 

The  several  species  of  living  creatures  before  him  do 
this,— each  to  its  owm  proper  part  of  the  great  system  to 
which  all  belong.  So  far  as  they  do  not,  whatsoever  may 
be  the  reason,  so  far  does  it  not  av'ail  for  them.  The 
greater  the  differentiation  of  parts,  the  more  complex  the 
organization  of  a  species,  the  more  numerous  its  potentiali¬ 
ties,  the  richer  and  more  complex  the  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of  failure  in  adaj)tation  and 
consequent  miscarriage  in  the  struggle  of  existence. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  man.  And  as  .self-adju.stment 
to  their  proper  environment  was  th.e  rule  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  ancestral  species,  he  too  may  be  expected  to  ad¬ 
just  himself  at  every  .stage  to  the  whole  of  his  manifold 
environment  as  required  by  his  varied  potentialities;  not 
indeed  completely,  for  that  will  be  a  matter  of  growth,  but 
certainly  not  to  tiie  complete  neglect — whether  from  igno¬ 
rance  or  any  other  cause — still  le.ss  to  the  misuse,  of  any 
important  factor. 

Accordingly  the  life  of  the  human  species  from  the  very 
beginning  ought  to  be  as  normal  in  its  kind  as  that  of  any 
one  of  the  preceding  species  in  its  kind.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers  and  groups  of  members  may  prove  exceptions  to  the 
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rule ;  but,  taking  the  species  as  a  whole,  its  life  will  be  full, 
varied,  rich,  pleasant,  proportionately  to  its  constitution 
and  potentialities,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  environment 
answering  thereto,  on  the  other.  Nor  will  there  ever  be 
within  the  species  any  great  class  of  members,  any  race, 
between  which  and  the  rest  differences  will  prevail  such  as 
to  warrant  the  application  of  contrasted  terms  like  “  low  ” 
or  “backward”  and  “advanced”;  “savage”  and  “civil¬ 
ized”;  “debased”  and  “noble”;  and  so  forth.  Whatever 
differences  may  arise,  they  will  remain  within  the  limits 
compatible  with  normal  growth  and  development. 

Even  if  it  should  need  to  be  granted  that  competition  for 
food,  for  mates,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  needs  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself,  was  the  lot  of  the  human  species  no  less 
than  of  those  which  preceded  it;  and  that  its  members 
were,  equally  with  the  rest,  exposed  to  injury  and  destruc¬ 
tion  from  their  inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  environ¬ 
ment  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  process  of  evolution  as  it 
went  on  during  the  assumed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before  the  appearance  of  man,  to  suggest,  much  less  to  war¬ 
rant,  ,  the  assumption,  that,  as  regards  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  previously  described,  he  would  fonn  an  exception. 

III.  Yet  what  do  we  find?  Let  the  answer  be  given 
in  the  words  of  one  whom  all  evolutionists  regard  as  a  very 
high  authority  on  this  subject :  “  I  know  of  no  study  which 
is  so  unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the  evolution  of  hu¬ 
manity,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  hi.story.  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages,  man  emerges  with  the 
marks  of  his  lowly  origin  strong  upon  him.  He  is  a  brute, 
only  more  intelligent  than  other  brutes;  a  blind  prey  to 
impulses,  which  as  often  as  not'  lead  him  to  destruction ;  a 
victim  to  endless  illusions  which  make  his  mental  exist¬ 
ence  a  terror  and  a  burthen  and  fill  his  physical  life  with 
barren  toil  and  battle.  He  attains  a  certain  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  and  developes  a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life  in 
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such  favorable  situations  as  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or 
of  Egypt,  and  then  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
struggles  with  varying  fortunes,  attended  by  infinite  wick¬ 
edness,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  to  maintain  himself  at  this 
point  against  the  greed  and  the  ambition  of  his  fellow- 
men.”  ^ 

(Jr,  as  another  writer  says,  ”  Looking  back  through  the 
glasses  of  modern  science  we  behold  him  [man]  at  first 
outwardly  a  brute,  feebly  holding  his  own  against  many 
fierce  competitors.  He  has  no  wants  above  those  of  the 
beast ;  he  lives  in  holes  and  dens  in  the  rock ;  he  is  a  brute, 
even  more  feeble  in  body  than  many  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  struggles  for  a  brute’s  portion.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  pass  over  him,  and  his  progress  is  slow  and 
painful  to  a  degree.  Tlie  dim  light  which  inwardly  illu¬ 
mines  him  has  grown  brighter;  the  rude  weapons  which 
aid  his  natural  helplessness  are  better  shaped ;  the  cunning 
with  which  he  circumvents  his  prey,  and  which  helps  him 
against  his  enemies,  is  of  a  higher  order.  But  he  contin¬ 
ues  to  leave  little  impress  on  nature  or  his  surroundings; 
he  is  still  in  wants  and  instincts  merely  as  his  fellow  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  wilderness.” 

'  “After  a  comparatively  short  interval,  a  marvelous 
transformation  has  taken  place — a  transformation  without 
any  parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  life.  This  brute¬ 
like  creature,  which  for  long  ages  lurked  in  the  woods  and 
amongst  the  rocks,  scarcely  to  all  appearances  of  so  much 
account  as  the  higher  carnivora  with  which  he  competed 
for  a  scanty  subsistence,  has  obtained  mastery  over  the 
whole  earth.  He  (or  at  all  events  certain  tribes  and  races) 
has  organized  himself  into  great  societies.  The  brutes  are 
no  longer  his  companions  and  competitors.  The  earth 

*  Huxley,  “Agnosticism,”  in  Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1889;  cf. 
A.  I.  Balfour,  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  307  ;  Kidd,  Social  Evolution,  p. 
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produces  at  his  will ;  all  its  resources  are  his.  The  secrets 
of  the  universe  have  been  plumbed,  and  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  he  has  turned  the  world  into  a  vast  work¬ 
shop  where  all  the  powers  of  nature  w'ork  submissively  in 
bondage  to  supply  his  wants.”  ‘ 

Evolutionists  further  assure  us  that  the  lowest  races  of 
men  exi.sting  at  the  present  moment  fairly  represent,  if  not 
the  very  earliest  men, — for  they  may  have  been  still  lower 
down  in  the  scale, — at  all  events  men  as  they  must  have 
been  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  other  words,  what 
human  beings  like  the  Aboriginals  of  Australia  or  the  Bush¬ 
men  of  Africa  are  to-day,  prowling  about  and  living  very 
like  the  animals  which  they  hunt  and  with  which  they 
compete  for  food;  sheltering  themselves  in  dens,  holes, 
wurlies ;  their  social  relations  not  much  higher  than  those 
of  the  prairie  dog  or  wild  horse ;  with  the  scantiest  lan¬ 
guage;  with  little  or  no  properly  intellectual  life;  with 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  that  can  scarcely 
be  indentified  as  such ;  and  with  totemism,  fetichism,  or 
animism,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  for  a  religion : — in 
short,  what  these  are  now,  such  or  even  lower  were  pri¬ 
meval  men ;  such  too  they  continued  to  be  for  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 

IV.  Supposing  the  position  thus  taken  up  by  what  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  the  best,  the  highest,  the  most 
authoritative  .science  of  the  present  day,  to  be  sound  and 
true,  it  scarcely  needs  .saying  that  the  life  of  the  human 
species,  whatever  may  be  thought  in  the  abstract  of  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  its  environment,  has  not  hitherto  been,  and  is 
not  now,  marked  by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  living  beings  which  preceded  it  on  the  earth;  that 
on  the  contrary,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  human  ani¬ 
mal  deviates, — that  too,  as  seems  to  eminent  and  competent 

*  KicM,  Social  Evolution,  pp.  31,  32. 
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judges,  very  inuch  for  the  worse, — from  the  animals  which 
constituted  its  ancestry. 

If  one  could  imagine  a  philosophical  or  scientific  ob¬ 
server  arising  among  the  slugs,  or  lizards,  or  herrings,  or 
sparrows,  or  apes,  or  indeed  any  other  animal  species  of  the 
present  day,  would  he  have  the  slightest  ground  for  using, 
with  regard  to  his  ancestry  of  thousands  or  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago,  the  terrible  language  which  human  ob¬ 
servers  use  regarding  their  ancestry  ?  Would  he  not,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  right  to  maintain  that,  apart  from  lu- 
siis  naturcr.^  abortions,  monstrosities,  and  other  individuals 
which  are  defective  or  diseased  from  birth  or  through  acci¬ 
dent  or  interference,  all  the  members  of  his  species  had 
been  normally  constituted,  fittingly  related  to  a  fitting  en¬ 
vironment,  and  had  lived  a  normal  life;  still  more,  that  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  present  moment  and  the  earliest  no  ap¬ 
preciable  or  material  difference  of  any  kind  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  ;  that  certainly  no  such  contrast  exists  as  only  too 
plainly  prevails  between  some  modern  and  all  primeval 
men ;  yea,  ev^eii  between  all  civilized  men  and  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  representatives  of  primeval  man  ? 

If  this  is  not  a  break  in  the  process  of  evolution,  what  is 
a  break  ?  Why  should  the  flower  of  the  process  be  in  some 
respects  the  least  perfect  of  its  productions  ?  Why  has  not 
man  lived  from  the  very  first  a  life  as  normal  for  him  as 
the  life  lived  by  the  races  which  preceded  him,  was  normal 
for  them ;  or  that  lived  by  contemporaneous  species  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  is  normal  for  them  ?  Had  the  great  Demi¬ 
urge  gi'own  iveary^  or  exhausted  his  skill?  Or  were  the 
fuaterials  on  ivhich  he  worked.^  no  longer  as  plastic  as  of 
yore  ?  Or  what  can  be  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  cen¬ 
turies  should  elapse  ere  man  began  to  live  like  a  man  ? 
Ere  he  began  to  live  as  normally  in  his  kind  as  the  brutes 
in  their  kind  ?  Ere  he  stood  forth,  conformably  to  his  es¬ 
sential  nature,  as  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  the  image  and 
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son  of  the  Eternal  Father?  He  is  characterized  as  a 
“brnte,” — “ugly  animalism”  is  predicated  of  him. 
Why  ?  Verily,  man  would  have  been  a  noble  and  happy 
creature,  had  he  discharged  his  functions,  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped,  realized  his  potentialities,  and  held  the  relations 
to  his  environment  which  befitted  him.,  as  fittingly  and 
well  as  the  wonns  on  which  he  trod,  the  fish  which  he 
caught,  and  the  wild  animals  which  he  hunted,  for  his  dai¬ 
ly  nonrishment.  The  brutes,  in  fact,  are  not  brutes  in  the 
reproachful  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  man.  In 
that  sense  of  the  term  man  is  the  only  “brute”  which  the 
process  of  evolution  has  brought  forth ;  and  one  would  al¬ 
most  be  justified  in  twisting  Burns’  well-known  lines  about 
Nature  into. 

Her  prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made  the  beasties,  O  ! 

His  whole  existence,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  livdng 
creatures  alongside  of  him — even  the  simplest — has  been 
bungled;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  even  now,  those  who 
have  to  some  extent  fought  their  way  out  of  savagery,  only 
too  often  look  almost  with  envy  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  lower  animals  realize  the  idea  of  their  being.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  these  latter  are  not  men ;  but  for  what 
they  are,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  war  with  the  law  of 
their  own  nature,  to  live  other  lives  than  they  are  capable 
of  living.  To  use  language  about  them  such  as  men  use 
about  their  fellow-men — assuming  them  to  be  felloiv-men 
— would  be  to  give  way  to  hysterical  sentiment.  There  is 
nothing  either  in  their  constitution  or  mode  of  existence, 
intrinsically  considered,  that  deserves  reproach  or  contempt 
or  even  pity — unless  it  be  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
have  to  live  on  each  other.  But  what  is  man  ?  At  the 
best,  a  bundle  of  unrealized  ideals;  too  often  so  little  devel¬ 
oped  in  mind  as  not  even  to  have  ideals.  Mostly  he  drags 
on  an  existence  either  of  more  or  less  conscious  wretched- 
VOL.  LIV’.  NO.  213.  2 
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ness;  or,  what  is  sadder  still,  of  insensibility  to,  or  heedless¬ 
ness  of,  nearly  everything  that  appertains  to  his  proper  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  question  to  which  attention  has  been  called  is  not, 
whether  the  world  in  general,  and  the  living  part  of  it  in 
particular,  has  become  what  it  is  by  a  process  of  evolution; 
nor  whether  variability  and  heredity,  aided  by  natural  and 
sexual  selection  and  the  multiform  influences  of  inorganic 
cosmic  forces,  have  been  factors  in  the  process,  nor  whether 
the  life  of  the  human  .species — social,  political,  intellectual, 
aesthetical,  moral,  religious — has  been  subject  to  the  law 
of  development  or  of  evolution !  Xo,  let  it  be  repeated, 
this  is  not  the  question.  All  this  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  real  question  is,  why  the  products  of  the  process, 
that  is,  the  innumerable  forms  of  animal  life  evolved  prior 
to  man  were  marked  by  characteristics  which  are  not  only 
lacking  to  the  late.st  and  highest  product  of  the  same  pro- 
ce.ss,  but  have  actually  been  supplanted  by  others,  w^arrant- 
ing  descriptions  of  the  kind  previously  quoted. 

Either  the  process  itself  must  surely  have  undergone  a 
marked  change  at  the  moment  of  reaching  its  culminating 
stage ;  or  a  disturbing  element  must  then  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  life  of  the  world,  infinitely  more  di.sastrous 
in  its  consequences  to  the  newly  evolved  .species  than  the 
competition  for  food  and  mates,  or  the  untoward  action  of 
physical  forces,  ever  were  to  the  long  series  of  species  that 
arose  during  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  which  are 
supposed  to  have  preceded  the  appearance  of  man. 

On  the  problem  with  which  we  are  thus  face  to  face, 
light  is  thrown  by  tlic  account  given  in  the  book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  of  the  effect 
which  it  had  on  man,  considered  both  in  him.self  and  in  his 
relation  to  his  environment.  But  the  narrative  mu.st  be 
interpreted  by  the  aid  of  the  general  conception  of  the 
world,  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  tw’o,  which 
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lies  behind  the  Scriptures,  and  to  which,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  they  constantly  point,  though  it  never  finds  in 
them  a  formal  statement  or  exposition,  not  under  the  mis¬ 
leading  guidance  of  recognized  or  unrecognized  patristic  or 
theological  or  critical  or  merely  philological  authorities, 
least  of  all  under  that  of  the  polytheistic  cosmogonies  of 
the  heathen  religions.  The  conception  of  the  primitive 
state  of  man,  of  the  relation  between  him  and  the  world 
and  of  that  between  him  and  Ood,  which  was  once  avowed¬ 
ly  held  by  well-nigh  the  whole  Christian  church,  and  which 
still  unconsciously  more  or  less  colors  and  dominates  the 
minds  both  of  the  friends  and  foes  of  biblical  truth,  left  hu¬ 
man  history  as  difficult  a  problem  as  it  is  left  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  theory  of  evolution. 

What  that  narrative  teaches  is  substantially  as  follows: 
Man  came  into  existence  healthily  constituted  both  as  to 
body  and  mind,  though  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  children 
born  nowadays,  was  a  mere  bundle  of  potentialities.  He 
was  placed  in  a  physical  environment  which  comprised 
everything  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth,  development, 
and  activity  of  his  body,  considered  both  in  itself  and  as 
the  organ  of  mind.  The  divine  factor  of  his  environment 
made  himself  known  to,  and  behaved  towards,  him  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  childlike  stage  of  his  mental 
life,  for  the  purpo.se  of  so  evoking  his  intelligence  and  af¬ 
fection,  and  awaking  his  moral  and  religious  nature,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  enter  on  the  free  and  conscious  devel¬ 
opment  for  which  he  was  de.stined.  Among  the  intelli¬ 
gences  which  con.stituted  his — as  they  also  constitute  our 
— invisible  environment,  was  one  who  sought  to  counter¬ 
act  the  divine  purpose,  and  therefore  took  measures  to  sow 
distrust  of  (jod  in  the  mind  of  the  newly  created  being, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  his  normal  development  and  ef¬ 
fecting  his  final  ruin.  The  immediate  result  was  aliena¬ 
tion  from  God,  divine  resentment,  restriction  of  the  outflow 
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and  inflow  of  the  j^racions  energy  which  was  necessary  for 
the  invigoration  of  man’s  higher  nature.  The  further  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  failure  of  man  freely  to  maintain  the  re¬ 
lation  to  (hkI  for  which  he  was  created  and  in  which  he 
found  himself  by  nature,  are  seen  in  the  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  degradation,  the  wickedness,  irreligion,  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  unutterable  miseries  which  have  marked 
the  history  of  man  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
moment. 

It  was  the  incoming  of  sin  that  created  the  problem  to 
which  attention  has  been  called.  The  law  of  evolution  re¬ 
mained.  But  when  the  self-controlled  force  which  bears 
the  name  man,  “corrupted  its  way  on  the  earth,”  in  other 
words,  entered  on  a  course  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  order 
of  the  world,  the  process  of  evolution  necessarily  brought 
forth  the  fruits  of  brutality,  ignorance,  non-morality  and 
immorality,  godlessness  and  idolatry,  physical  and  mental 
misery. 

Until  science  and  philosophy  recognize  this  terrible  fact, 
they  will  be  condemned  to  go  on,  as  heretofore,  piling  hy¬ 
pothesis  on  hypothesis,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reducing  the 
history  of  the  human  race  to  something  like  order  and  ra¬ 
tionality.  The  key  to  the  strange  and  dark  contrast  between 
man  and  his  animal  ancestry,  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
fact  of  the  Fall. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE:  ITS  NATURE  AND 
CLAIMS. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  JAMES  H.  FAIRCHII.D,  D.D. 

When  we  speak  of  man  as  a  religious  being,  we  refer  to 
elements  belonging  to  his  constitution  or  nature.  When 
we  speak  of  one  as  a  religious  man,  we  mean  that  he  has 
brought  these  natural  elements  into  activity,  and  conforms 
his  life  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  religion. 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  life  belongs  to  our  pier.sonal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Our  nature  indicates  its  propriety  and  makes 
it  possible.  Our  own  definite  purpose  and  responsible  ac¬ 
tivity  give  us  the  religions  character  and  make  us  par¬ 
takers  of  the  religions  life.  The  devils  who  “believe  and 
tremble”  are  by  nature  religions  beings;  but  in  responsible 
character  and  life  they  are  irreligious  and  apostate.  Men 
are  naturally  social  beings.  They  have  impulses  and  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  for  a  social  life.  They  may  order  their  lives 
in  harmony  with  their  social  nature,  or  they  may  seek  the 
solitude  and  live  the  life  of  a  recluse.  To  have  the  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  the  nature  of  social  beings  they  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibilities  and  adju.st  themselv^es  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  social  life.  As  rational  beings  men  have  the 
responsibility  of  determining  for  themselves  the  life  which 
they  will  live.  In  the  lower  creatures  the  constitution  and 
environment  determine  the  life.  They  are  made  what  they 
are  to  be.  To  make  the  brute  a  utility  we  mould  and  mod¬ 
ify  his  natural  activities  within  certain  limits  to  suit  our 
purpose.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  niu.st  add  to  the 
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activities  which  spring  from  his  nature  and  environment 
such  aims  and  purposes  as  belong  to  a  rational  being,  in 
order  to  realize  a  worthy  life — a  life  that  is  not  a  failure. 
To  the  brute  there  can  be  no  such  failure,  because  he  is  not 
capable  of  shaping  his  life  by  any  aim  or  purpose  of  his 
own.  He  always  is  and  becomes  what  he  was  made  to  be. 

The  rational  or  moral  being  faces  life  under  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  Sharing  with  the  brute  in  many  condi¬ 
tions  and  limitations,  he  moves  scarcely  a  step  in  the  world 
without  encountering  the  fact  of  obligation,  somewhat  that 
he  ought  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do.  Here  comes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forming  moral  character.  Here  all  fellow.ship  with 
the  brute  must  end.  He  might  be  willing  to  live — might 
even  cov^et  for  himself  the  irresponsible  life  of  the  brute; 
but  the  likene.ss  of  a  son  of  God  is  on  him,  and  he  can  find 
no  satisfactory  life  with  brutes.  He  must  lift  his  face  up¬ 
ward  and  accept  the  principle  of  duty,  the  law  of  his  own 
reason,  as  his  rule  of  life.  This  necessity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  moral  being,  and  the  force  of  obligation  is  upon 
him  by  virtue  of  what  he  is,  without  reference  to  his  con¬ 
stitution  in  other  respects,  and  independently  of  all  envir¬ 
onment.  Meeting  another  being,  he  finds  a  neighbor, 
whether  like  himself  of  the  human  family  or  of  the  family 
of  brutes  of  less  value  than  himself.  Under  the  law  of  his 
nature  he  must  adju.st  himself  to  this  new  relationship,  and 
live  the  life  of  a  moral  being,  or  he  must  deny  his  nature 
and  become  a  moral  outlaw.  Thus  far,  we  may  assume,  he 
knows  no  authority  to  which  he  is  responsible,  no  one 
abov'e  him  that  can  bring  him  into  judgment.  The  law  of 
his  own  rational  nature  is  upon  him.  Yielding  to  this  he 
is  righteous,  worthy  of  approval — his  own,  and  that  of  all 
moral  beings.  Resi.sting  this,  he  is  a  sinner  under  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  condemnation  of 
all  moral  beings  who  understand  his  position. 

Taking  another  step  in  the  experience  of  life,  he  encoun- 
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ters  the  thought  of  God,  obscurely  apprehended,  it  may  be, 
as  the  infinite,  spiritual  personality  in  whom  he  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being.  It  matters  not  how  the  thought 
originally  occurs  to  him,  whether  by  suggestion  from  with¬ 
out  or  from  within.  It  comes  to  him  with  authority,  and 
becomes  a  permanent  element  in  his  experience.  It  appeals 
to  him  as  having  a  religious  nature,  and  impels  him  to  en¬ 
ter  into  personal  relations  with  the  unseen  and  infinite  per¬ 
sonality,  and  thus  to  live  a  religious  life.  His  own  exist¬ 
ence  is  a  mystery  in  its  origin  and  its  destiny.  The  thought 
of  God  the  eternal  Father  supplies,  as  far  as  necessary,  the 
solution.  He  can  go  on  his  way  without  misgiving,  be¬ 
cause 

“  Awake,  asleep,  at  home,  abroad. 

He  is  surrounded  still  with  God.” 

No  harm  can  befall  the  trustful  child  who  thus  adjusts 
himself  to  the  infinite  Father.  There  come  times  when  all 
his  own  devisings  seem  vain,  when  all  his  plans  and  hopes 
are  brought  to  nought,  when  all  his  precious  things  seem 
to  have  perished.  To  himself  he  seems  like  a  child  lost  in 
the  wilderness  at  midnight.  The  impulse  to  pray  is  as 
natural  as  for  the  child  to  call  upon  the  father  he  does  not 
.see,  but  who  he  hopes  may  hear.  He  needs  no  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  prayer.  His  need  is  his  argument.  The 
dim  apprehension  of  a  gracious  providence  that  environs 
him  suggests  the  promise,  “Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble  and  I  will  deliver  thee.”  His  fuoral  weakness  and 
need  lead  in  the  same  direction.  The  idea  of  duty,  of  ob¬ 
ligation,  is  an  ever-present  fact.  The  conception  of  a  char¬ 
acter  and  life  moulded  by  this  high  principle,  presses  upon 
him  with  con.stant  authority.  He  finds  himself  weak  and 
temptable,  groveling  in  .self-indulgence,  when  he  ought  to 
stand  erect  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  bitter  cry  is 
often  heard,  “O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death !  ”  He  needs  help  from 
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above,  the  fellowship  of  the  infinite  spirit  whose  presence 
brings  purity  and  life.  The  man  may  withstand  all  these 
aspirations  of  his  religious  nature,  and  go  on  in  the  lower 
plane  of  the  worldly  and  sensual  life.  This  is  his  prerog¬ 
ative  as  a  moral  being.  The  choice  is  presented  to  every 
human  soul.  One  path  opens  to  the  worldly  life,  the  other 
to  the  religious  life.  One  leads  to  hope  and  peace  and  end¬ 
less  good,  the  other  is  without  hope  and  without  God. 

There  is  a  careless  impression  somewhat  prevalent  in  the 
world  that  one  may  live* the  moral  life  and  not  choose  to 
adopt  the  religious  life.  We  often  speak  of  one  as  moral, 
but  not  religious.  A  more  thoughtful  view  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  these  two  lives  are  practically  inseparable:  that 
the  same  principle  of  action  is  the  controlling  feature  in 
both,  and  constitutes  the  characteristic  element.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  subjection  to  duty  or  obligation — the  settled 
purpose  to  do  what  one  ought  to  do  rather  than  what  he 
may  desire  to  do.  There  is  a  formal  morality  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  performance  of  various  outward  duties  without 
the  true  principle  of  duty-doing  in  the  heart.  Genuine 
morality  is  inward  righteousne.ss — a  state  of  heart  con¬ 
formed  to  obligation — a  commitment  of  soul  in  a  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  all — a  standing-ready  to  promote  all  good 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  apprehended.  The 
scripture  word  to  express  that  attitude  of  the  heart  is  love ; 
a  convenient  philosophical  name  is  benevolence.  It  is  at 
bottom  a  controlling  voluntary  attitude  which  leads  to  out¬ 
ward  activity  in  the  promotion  of  well-being  according  as 
the  way  .shall  open  and  the  mind  .shall  be  enlightened.  In 
that  attitude  of  the  .soul  is  found  es.sential,  genuine  right¬ 
eousness,  and  only  there.  In  this  attitude  the  man  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  moral  approbation,  however  imperfect  his  judgment, 
and  however  un.succe.ssful  his  effort.  No  more  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  required  of  him  by  God  or  men.  In  character  and 
spirit  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  wherever  God  gathers  his 
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children  there  he  will  be  found.  But  can  we  call  him  a 
religious  man  until  he  has  added  to  his  virtue,  knowledge 
— the  knowledge  of  God,  and  is  thus  able  to  enter  into  re¬ 
lations  with  him  and  extend  to  him  his  love?  Must  the 
good  man,  the  righteous  man,  take  a  step  further  in  order 
to  become  essentially  religious?  Can  one  who  has  not  yet 
apprehended  God  be  regarded  as  religious,  provided  he  has 
yielded  his  soul  to  the  principle  of  duty  ?  He  has  essen¬ 
tially  the  religious  spirit.  He  is  ready  for  any  service  to 
which  God  may  call  him.  Bishop  Butler  speaks  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  as  shown  as  truly  in  seeking  after  God  as  in 
worshiping  him  when  he  has  been  found.  The  apostle 
perhaps  has  the  same  idea  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  feel¬ 
ing  after  God.  When  such  a  soul  finds  God,  no  new  moral 
attitude  is  called  for.  He  is  already  obedient,  and  is  ready 
for  the  new  experience  in  earth  or  heaven,  as  God  may  ap¬ 
point.  If  he  is  not  properly  called  religious,  the  difficulty 
is  ignorance,  not  wickedness.  I  do  not  affirm  that  men  in 
this  way  actually  enter  upon  the  religious  life  with  no 
knowledge  or  thought  of  God ;  but  we  cannot  question  the 
possibility.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a  child  may  so 
adjust  himself  to  father  and  mother  or  other  members  of 
the  household  as  to  form  an  obedient  and  loving  character, 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life  in  embryo.  When 
he  shall  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  Father,  he 
must  embrace  him  in  his  benevolent  love,  by  virtue  of  the 
character  already  formed.  The  question  of  loving  and 
serving  God  does  not  come  to  him  as  an  unsettled  question. 
This  has  been  already  practically  settled  in  the  attitude  al¬ 
ready  taken  and  maintained.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
same  principle  of  loving  faithfulness  to  God  which  is  al¬ 
ready  exercised  for  his  father  and  mother  and  others.  Lov¬ 
ing  those  whom  he  has  seen,  he  will  readily  embrace  in  his 
love  the  Father  unseen. 

It  is  a  new  experience  thus  to  embrace  the  F'ather  of 
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spirits,  but  not  a  new  principle  of  action  or  of  character. 
The  true  character  is  already  established,  and  can  take  in 
the  new  object  of  regard  without  any  conscious  struggle. 
That  conscious  adjustment  to  obligation  which  in  theolog¬ 
ical  terms  we  call  conversion,  has  already  been  made ;  and 
the  revelation  of  God  to  the  expanding  soul  is  but  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  another  object  or  person  to  be  loved  and  hon¬ 
ored.  The  old  classic  word  piety  which  expressed  only 
genuine  filial  regard  and  obedience,  has  come  in  our  Chris¬ 
tian  usage  to  indicate  the  true  religious  attitude  required 
toward  ( jod.  The  piety  of  ^neas  was  his  fidelity  to  his 
human  father ;  the  piety  of  a  Christian  saint  is  his  fidelity 
to  God.  Possibly  it  was  only  by  analogy  that  the  use  of 
the  word  was  thus  extended.  But  if  the  human  piety  was 
genuine — not  a  mere  sentiment  or  instinct,  but  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  benevolent  regard  which  meets  the  obligation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  fifth  commandment,  then  the  piety  due  to 
Ciod  is  essentially  the  .same  thing,  and  the  truly  dutiful 
child  grows  into  the  pious  man  without  essential  cliange 
of  character.  That  change  was  involved  in  passing  from 
the  irresponsible,  non-moral  condition  of  the  animal  to  the 
positive  and  purposeful  activity  of  an  obedient  child.  When 
we  train  our  children  to  the  faithful  and  conscientious  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  in  the  household,  we  are  “training 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 

Those  who  have  observed  the  opening  of  the  religious 
life  of  children  in  Christian  families  often  find  that  the  life 
began  farther  back  than  memory  reache.s.  The  child  can¬ 
not  recall  the  time  when  he  did  not  love  the  Lord,  and  try 
in  his  childi.sh  way  to  do  his  will.  Indeed,  the  religious 
life  ill  his  consciousne.ss  has  not  been  separated  from  his 
every-day  life  and  duty  iu  the  family.  No  one  can  tell 
whether  the  positively  righteous  character  began  with  duty 
to  parents  or  dut\-  toward  Cxod,  and  the  question  is  not  es¬ 
sential.  If  tlie  child  grows  up  into  positively  worldly  or 
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sinful  character,  as  occurs  with  sad  frequency,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  the  first  duty  that  can  control  his  con¬ 
science  will  be  his  duty  toward  God.  He  takes  on  right¬ 
eous  character  in  a  religious  experience,  and  this  principle 
of  duty-doing  then  works  out  in  all  his  earthly  relation¬ 
ships. 

Yet  in  the  lives  of  many,  as  they  pass  gn  to  maturity  and 
responsibility,  there  occur  crises  in  which  they  come  to 
face  some  new  and  pressing  responsibility.  The  young 
man  becomes  the  head  of  a  family ;  a  young  woman  re¬ 
ceives  to  her  arms  an  infant  child  that  calls  her  mother. 
Under  the  new  sense  of  duty  they  are  driven  to  prayer; 
and  they  become  religious  in  their  adjustment  to  the  new 
duty.  Thus  the  earthly  life  becomes  “a  heavenly  disci¬ 
pline.”  Thirty  years  and  more  ago,  the  call  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  service  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  danger  broke  in 
upon  many  careless  and  self-indulgent  and  worldly  lives. 
Many  responded  who  had  never  given  an  earnest  hour  to 
the  question  what  end  they  should  pursue  or  what  life  they 
should  live.  Some  rallied  to  the  flag  as  a  thing  fit  for  a 
young  man  to  do,  or  as  an  adventure  which  might  yield 
some  entertainment  or  advantage.  Others  in  responding 
to  the  call  made  the  first  surrender  of  themselves  to  the 
claims  of  duty,  and  went  on  their  way  of  danger  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Their  surrender  to  duty  was 
a  genuine  consecration,  a  taking  up  of  the  cross  to  follow 
the  Master.  It  was  to  such  the  beginning  of  a  religious 
life.  Probably  as  the  worldly  character  becomes  settled 
and  confirmed,  the  normal  ex]x?rience  will  be  that  nothing 
but  the  mighty  truths  pertaining  to  God,  his  character  and 
claims,  will  move  the  heart;  and  the  hardened  sinner  will 
yield  to  obligation  only  as  he  becomes  religious.  In  the 
truths  and  claims  of  religion  motives  exist  which  are  always 
available  in  the  work  of  winning  men  to  righteousness; 
and  the  great  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  absorb  these  truths 
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into  his  own  understanding  and  experience,  until  he  shall 
be  able  to  marshal  them  for  the  persuasion  of  men.  He- 
stands  as  the  exponent  of  the  religious  life  in  his  living 
and  his  teaching,  and  his  work  is  successful  in  proportion 
as  he  is  able  to  induce  others  to  enter  upon  such  a  life  for 
themselves,  and  pursue  it  to  the  end.  This  is  his  divine 
calling.  Every  line  of  thought  and  study  which  will  aid 
him  in  impressing  men  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
sinfulness  of  sin,  calls  for  his  attention.  The  greatest  good 
that  can  be  secured  to  any  human  soul  is  his  establishment 
in  this  life.  Every  other  good  is  enhanced  in  its  nature  by 
this  antecedent  condition.  When  all  human  lives  have  be¬ 
come  conformed  to  this  principle,  then  all  essential  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  progre.ss  of  society  and  of  the  world  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  are  sometimes  encouraged  to  labor  for  and 
to  expect  the  conversion  of  the  community,  the  Christiani¬ 
zation  of  .society  as  a  whole.  We  .should  nev'er  forget  that 
there  is  ju.st  so  much  religion  and  righteousne.ss  in  the 
world  as  there  is  in  individual  souls ;  and  there  is  no  room 
for  any  more.  If  by  the  conversion  of  institutions  and  of 
societies  be  meant  that  righteousne.ss  in  individual  liv’es 
will  tend  to  mould  and  modify  the  outward  conduct  even 
of  many  who.se  hearts  are  not  controlled  by  it,  this  can  be 
understood  and  accepted.  When  Christian  men  shall  be¬ 
come  prominent  as  employers  of  labor,  they  will  set  the 
fashion  for  just  and  righteous  dealing  with  laborers,  and 
even  the  worldly  and  .selfish  employer  must  come  up  to  the 
standard  in  order  to  live  succe.ssfully  and  comfortal)ly  in  a 
world  where  righteousne.ss  prevails.  We  have  observed 
the  growing  tendency  for  men  dying  in  the  possession  of 
wealth,  to  provide  in  their  wills  for  the  donation  of  large 
portions  of  this  wealth  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  idea  is  growing  in  the  world  that  such 
gifts  at  death  will  insure  the  future  welfare  of  the  donor; 
but  the  idea  is  extending  that  the  rich  man  is  a  debtor  to 
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the  world,  and  it  is  unseemly  that  he  should  die  without 
some  recognition  of  the  obligation.  Men  approve  of  the 
principles  of  righteousness  even  when  of  themselves  they 
have  not  the  grace  to  practice  them.  They  will  yield  to  a 
righteous  fashion,  the  vital  principle  of  which  is  found  in 
other  hearts  rather  than  their  own.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  bring  institutions  and  communities  under  the  control  of 
righteousness  when  we  have  done  what  we  can  to  secure 
its  control  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individual  men.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  do¬ 
ing  his  part  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  he  .should  not 
find  time  or  strength  for  direct  .service  in  social  or  civil  life, 
he  is  still  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  and  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  world’s  philanthropists.  The  human  race  owes 
as  much  to  Paul  as  to  Howard. 

Since  the  es.sential  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  promote 
the  religious  life,  he  will  need  a  clear  conception  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  its  place  in  human  character, — the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  it  involves.  He  will  find  that  the  religious  life  is  not 
an  unnatural  one,  not  constrained  and  artificial.  The  hu¬ 
man  .soul  was  made  for  it  and  can  never  be  complete  in  its 
development  without  it.  Life  is  po.s.sible  without  religion, 
but  always  unsatisfactory,  and  in  the  end  a  failure.  It  can 
never  be  worth  living.  In  commending  this  higher  life  to 
men,  we  are  not  proposing  the  suppression  of  any  human 
faculty  or  of  any  natural  activity.  The  result  will  be  to 
remove  the  hindrances  to  the  fulle.st  and  freest  action,  and 
to  give  to  life  its  widest  .scope  and  highest  vitality.  I  am 
often  asked  by  .students  in  Theology  or  Ethics  if  it  is  not 
natural  to  sin — if  a  life  of  impulse  and  pa.ssion  and  .self-in¬ 
dulgence  is  not  instinctive  and  natural.  Is  not  the  drift  of 
the  human  soul  in  that  direction  ?  No,  it  is  easy  to  .sin ; 
and  if  one  chooses  to  count  him.self  a  brute,  and  live  by 
mere  animal  instinct  and  impulse,  he  can  do  so.  But  he 
does  violence  to  the  higher  principles  of  his  nature  in  such 
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a  course.  It  is  natural  to  the  brute,  but  unnatural  to  man. 
His  higher  intelligence  is  given  him,  his  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  to  regulate  his  life.  This  is  his  higher  nature,  and 
living  according  to  this  he  is  living  according  to  nature. 
Disregarding  these  regulative  principles  of  his  own  consti¬ 
tution,  he  does  violence  to  his  own  nature,  and  sins  against 
his  own  soul.  The  brute  lives  according  to  his  impulses, 
and  finds  satisfaction  in  the  life.  The  man  living  by  his 
impulses  lives  a  life  of  conflict  and  bondage.  Only  the 
truth  can  set  him  free.  He  must  accept  the  life  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  moral  being — the  life  of  duty,  the  religious 
life,  or  fall  forever  under  his  own  condemnation  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  preacher’s  work  to  speak  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  human  nature.  The  human  soul  is  most  like  (iod 
— the  only  work  of  his  hand  that  bears  his  image.  The 
irreligious  character  degrades  that  nature,  and  brings  the 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  shame.  We  may  lament  our 
heredity,  and  attempt  to  excuse  our  misdoing  by  the  deg¬ 
radation  which  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  fall ;  but  the 
only  thing  for  which  the  man  has  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
is  the  conduct  and  character  involved  in  his  own  responsi¬ 
ble  action.  He  is  unworthy  and  irreligious,  not  because 
Adam  fell,  or  because  of  the  misdoing  of  ancestors  less  re¬ 
mote,  but  because  he  has  refused  to  listen  to  the  guiding 
voice  within.  In  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  religious 
life,  then,  the  preacher  is  asking  his  fellow-man  to  rec-n- 
throne  his  reason  and  conscience  and  do  honor  to  the  na¬ 
ture  which  God  has  given  him. 

The  religious  life  is  natural  even  in  a  higher  sense  than 
the  social  or  domestic  life.  The  .social  life  involves  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  but  may  leave  others 
unengaged.  The  religious  life,  properly  conceived,  has  a 
scope  as  wide  as  human  nature  itself,  and  provides  for  all 
its  activities.  We  a.sk  no  man  to  deny  his  nature,  but  to 
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give  to  every  susceptibility  and  impulse  the  consideration 
that  belongs  to  it.  I  do  not  forget  the  Saviour’s  word,  “  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself”;  and 
we  regard  self-denial  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  But 
this  self-denial  is  simply  the  subjection  of  impulse  to  rea¬ 
son,  accepting  every  personal  pleasure  under  the  guidance 
of  conscience,  the  limitations  of  duty.  It  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture  or  of  common-sense  that  there  is  virtue  or 
goodness  in  robbing  ourselves  of  any  satisfaction  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  without  an  adequate  reason.  Paul  expresses  con¬ 
tempt  for  such  self-denial.  “Though  I  give  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
love,  I  am  become  as  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cym¬ 
bal.”  The  Buddha  who  fed  his  body  to  a  starved  tigress 
and  her  whelps  was  a  bewildered  ascetic,  not  a  Christian 
hero.  The  history  of  religion  affords  us  many  examples  of 
religious  life  based  on  the  ascetic  principle.  Although 
Christianity  gives  us  a  “  Captain  of  salvation  made  perfect 
through  suffering,”  yet  its  history  has  been  less  marred  by 
the  blunders  of  asceticism  than  that  of  any  other  religion, 
and  the  tendency  in  its  later  progress  is  to  rid  itself  entire¬ 
ly  of  these  blemishes.  The  one  demand  which  true  relig¬ 
ion  makes  upon  eveiy'  man  is  righteousness — rightness  of 
character.  Whatever  .self-denial  this  involves,  is  involved 
in  the  religious  life.  This  righteou.sness  consi.sts  in  the 
right  attitude  of  the  voluntary  powers,  the  commitment  of 
the  soul  to  the  right  end  of  life,  such  an  end  as  the  reason 
approves.  This  standard  of  righteousne.ss  as  religion  pre- 
.sents  it  is  found  in  the  immediate  perceptions  and  affirma¬ 
tions  of  the  .soul  itself.  It  is  not  primarily  a  requirement 
which  comes  from  without,  imposed  by  some  high  author¬ 
ity.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  .soul  itself.  WHien 
the  revealed  command  reaches  a  man,  requiring  love  as  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  finds  the  law  already  written  upon 
the  heart,  originating  in  the  man’s  rational  ideas  and  per- 
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ceptions.  Hence  this  law  reaches  the  man  and  not  the 
brute.  It  can  have  no  authority  with  any  being  who  does 
not  discern  it  by  his  own  faculties.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  state  the  principle  of  righteousne.ss ;  but  he  instinctiv'ely 
applies  it,  enforcing  it  upon  himself  and  others.  It  may 
require  years  to  bring  him  to  the  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  the  righteousness  required,  this  love  which  fulfills  the 
law,  is  fidelity  to  every  intere.st,  regard  for  all  well-being. 
He  may  even  go  to  heaven  without  being  able  to  put  the 
law  of  obligation  in  this  form ;  but  if  he  re.sponds  to  the 
calls  of  duty  before  him,  with  the  purpo.se  to  render  to 
every  interest  its  due,  he  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
is  reckoned  with  his  children.  This  is  genuine  morality — 
true  righteou.sne.s.s — the  only  righteoirsness  possible  to  a 
finite  being.  His  apprehensions  of  the  value  of  the  inter- 
e.sts  around  him  may  be  very  imperfect,  his  judgment  of 
the  best  means  to  promote  them  and  the  effort  he  puts 
forth  very  inadequate  ;  yet  his  purpo.se  is  .seen  and  approved 
of  ('jod,  who  looketh  on  the  heart. 

Let  us  understand,  however,  that  this  inward  righteous¬ 
ness  is  not  a  pa.ssing  experience,  which  one  recalls  in  mem¬ 
ory ;  it  is  a  living,  working  attitude  of  the  soul,  controlling 
the  activities  and  shaping  the  life.  Thus  it  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  element  of  character,  and  con.stitutes  the  con.stant  ful¬ 
fillment  of  obligati(  n.  The  morality  of  which  the  self- 
righteous  boast,  the  dead  works  of  which  Paul  .speaks, 
makes  the  outward  and  formal  righteou.sne.ss,  the  body 
without  the  .soul,  which  neither  God  nor  man  approves. 
True  morality  is  not  a  thought  nor  a  feeling,  but  a  life,  per¬ 
meating  and  controlling  the  thought  and  the  feeling,  and 
the  entire  man.  The  beginning  of  such  obedience  to  obli¬ 
gation,  whether  recognized  in  consciousne.ss  and  held  in 
memory  or  not,  is  the  beginning  of  the  religious  life.  The 
theologian  calls  it  conver.sion,  and  the  e.stablishment  of  the 
life  by  “patient  continuance  in  well-doing”  is  .sanctifica- 
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tion.  This  is  the  duty  and  idea  of  religion — all  that  is  ob¬ 
ligatory,  all  that  is  required,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
man’s  responsibility.  “What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God.”  This  inspired  utterance  sets  forth  both  the  in¬ 
side  and  the  outside  of  the  righteousness  of  religion.  Thus 
religion  is  first  a  duty — somewhat  to  be  rendered  by  man 
•  himself,  something  to  be  done  rather  than  experienced. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  in  many  minds  a  repugnance  to 
such  words  as  ol^ligation  and  duty  in  connection  with  re¬ 
ligion.  To  them  they  seem  to  imply  constraint — the  ab¬ 
sence  of  free  and  spontaneous  affection  which  is  supposed 
to  cliaracterize  the  religious  life.  There  is  no  proper  force 
in  this  conception.  In  social  life  tlie  conscientious  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  is  the  ground  and  guarantee  of  all  the  affec- 
tional  experiences  which  constitute  the  charm  of  our  social 
relations.  The  young  wife  wishes  the  kindly  attention  and 
offices  of  her  husband  to  spring  from  love  and  not  from 
duty.  When  years  have  brought  their  changes,  with  a 
more  mature  experience,  she  finds  that  the  solid  ground  of 
her  peace  and  satisfaction  is  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  to 
duty  which  has  grown  to  be  her  dependence.  The  love 
which  is  “the  greatest  thing  in  the  world”  has  a  duty  side 
to  it  as  well  as  an  emotional  one.  It  means  first  of  all 
faithfulness.  This  is  the  voluntary  element  of  love,  and 
thus  we  can  pledge  our  love  to  one  another.  Let  no  one 
speak  disparagingly  of  duty  as  a  principle  of  action  for  God 
or  man.  The  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false  religion 
is  in  this  ethical  element.  False  religion  may  furnish  a 
zeal  for  God  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge  or  duty. 
It  may  make  a  fanatic  like  Saul,  not  a  lover  of  men  like 
Paul. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  significance  that  the  claims  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  duty  come  to  men  free  from  any  bewilderment  of 
doubt.  It  asks  of  every  one  simply  rightness  of  purpose  or 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  213.  3 
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intention — not  outward  righteousness,  involving  action 
guided  by  the  highest  intelligence  and  reason,  but  right¬ 
eousness  of  heart — the  purpose  to  be  and  to  do  what  he 
knows  he  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  Trying  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  meet  it,  and  that  a  man  should  try  to  be  what 
he  knows  he  ought  to  be  admits  of  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
The  certainty  lies  below  all  question  or  skepticism.  The 
claims  of  religion  as  the  simple  duty  of  righteousness 
within,  of  honesty,  come  to  the  infidel  and  the  believ’er 
alike.  The  certainty  to  each  is  absolute.  Thus  the  first 
step  in  the  religious  life  lies  open  to  every  human  soul.  All 
beyond  may  seem  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt — a  darkness 
that  can  be  felt.  But  let  him  take  that  first  step,  it  may 
bring  him  to  the  light.  He  may  experience  the  truth  of 
the  divine  assurance,  “  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.”  But  if  no  ray  from  “the  Light 
of  the  world”  ever  penetrates  the  darkness,  let  him  take 
this  step.  It  is  right  and  reasonable  and  honest — funda¬ 
mental  in  character  and  jighteousness.  If  he  dies  without 
any  further  light,  he  dies  a  righteous  man,  on  the  way  to 
heaven,  if  heaven  opens  to  every  faithful  soul. 

But  light  will  come  to  such  a  soul.  He  will  be  at  peace 
with  himself,  approved  of  men  and  approved  of  God.  He 
will  walk  carefully  in  the  midst  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life.  If  there  is  good  to  be  done  he  stands  ready  to  do  it. 
If  there  is  truth  to  be  learned  he  is  ready  to  learn  it.  Such 
a  life  as  this  is  the  religious  life.  It  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  good  on  earth  or  in  heav^en.  As  God  sees  the  man  who 
has  taken  this  step,  he  is  fit  for  the  society  of  the  faithful. 
All  that  we  can  reasonably  ask  of  any  man  to  admit  him 
to  the  church  is  evidence  of  this  honesty  of  heart — a  will¬ 
ingness  to  know  and  do  the  truth. 

Simple  and  self-evident  as  this  principle  is,  this  element¬ 
ary  principle  of  honesty  and  duty  known  to  every  man,  it 
is  the  only  requirement  in  the  religious  life  at  which  men 
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ever  hesitate,  or  which  they  resist.  At  this  point  all  the 
opposition  of  the  worldly  or  self-indiiljjent  life  is  concen¬ 
trated.  This  surrendered,  the  man  lives  upon  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  lives  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  instead  of  what 
he  wants  to  do.  It  is  a  new  life.  Old  things  have  passed 
away  and  all  things  have  become  new. 

But  the  point  of  emphasis  here  is  that  the  obligation  of 
the  religions  life  stands  face  to  face  with  every  man,  and 
always,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  qne.stion ;  and 
so  it  must  forever  stand.  There  never  was,  and  never  can 
be,  a  valid  reason  to  any  man  why  he  should  not  accept  it. 
Every  fancied  reason  is  only  an  excuse.  If  religion  had 
nothing  more  to  offer  or  require  but  this  self-evident  duty, 
it  would  still  be  more  important  than  any  other  idea  of  hu¬ 
man  life  which  experience  or  philosophy  has  giv’en  to  the 
world.  But  religion  is  real  and  cannot  be  a  merely  human 
fact,  an  outgrowth  or  development  of  mere  human  thought. 
The  most  elementary  conception  of  religion  includes  (iod 
as  well  as  man ;  and  the  religious  life  is  a  life  ordered  by 
what  we  know,  or  can  learn  of  him.  It  is  this  knowledge 
of  God,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  which  has  originated  re¬ 
ligious  thought  and  given  it  the  vitality  it  has.  By  some 
revelation  of  himself  God  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  be¬ 
lief  in  him,  and  for  all  the  relations  which  the  religious 
life  involves.  An  outgoing  of  the  human  .soul  which  we 
call  the  religious  impulse  could  have  no  reality  without 
the  apprehension  of  a  personal  being  toward  whom  it  is  di¬ 
rected.  Ron.s.scan  in  some  of  his  speculations  represents 
religious  thought  and  contemplation  as  a  purely  subjective 
exerci.se,  like  that  of  a  philo.sopher  or  a  poet  looking  abroad 
upon  the  beauties  of  nature  from  a  mountain  top  at  suu- 
ri.se.  No  such  conception  can  meet  the  case.  Human  life 
is  a  constant  .succe.s.sion  of  crises  and  emergencies,  .such  that 
only  the  thought  of  a  heavenly  Father  who  pities  his  chil¬ 
dren  can  make  them  tolerable  to  us.  Thus  .su.stained  we 
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gather  from  them  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
account  life  under  what  seem  hard  conditions,  still  w'orth 
living. 

Hilt  the  simple  idea  of  righteousness  and  character  which 
comes  to  ns  with  the  first  thought  of  religion  might  be  a 
doubtful  blessing.  The  ideal  of  life  thus  obtained  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  naturally  elevating;  but  the  sense  of  weakness  in 
ourselves,  the  inability  to  attain,  and  the  sense  of  unwor¬ 
thiness  which  comes  with  failure,  make  a  burden  too  griev¬ 
ous  to  be  borne.  The  invitation,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  giv'e  you  rest,” 
supplies  the  divine  element  in  the  religious  life.  It  is  the 
voice  of  him  who  “came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.” 
Thus  we  have  not  .simply  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  the  mighty  Helper  through  whom  we  become  the 
sons  of  Clod,  changed  into  the  .same  image  from  glory  to 
glory. 

Thus  the  religious  life  becomes  a  life  of  experience  as 
well  as  of  duty,  and  the  e.xpression,  “to  e.xperience  relig¬ 
ion,”  has  found  a  place  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  thought  connected  with  it  has  often 
been  confn.sed  and  the  teaching  bewildering.  The  tenden¬ 
cy  has  often  been  to  divert  attention  from  the  duty  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  faces  every  man  from  the  beginning  of  his 
moral  life,  the  responsibility  of  which  is  solely  his,  and 
lead  to  the  thought  and  expectation  of  .some  dream  or  vis¬ 
ion  to  come  from  without — an  experience  which  .shall  prove 
the  beginning  of  the  religious  life.  From  this  conception 
has  sprung  the  custom  in  various  brauches  of  the  church 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  of  receiving  to  member.ship 
upon  the  relation  of  an  experience.  The  error  sugge.sted 
is  that  the  religious  life  mu.st  begin  with  an  experience.  It 
doubtle.ss  often  begins  thus  ;  but  to  wait  for  an  experience 
before  entering  upon  the  duty,  is  an  utter  tran.sposition  of 
facts.  We  have  no  such  gospel  to  preach  to  men.  Every- 
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where  the  duty  comes  before  the  experience.  “  Come  unto 
me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  “Ask  and  ye  shall  receive, 
seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  “As  many  as  received  him  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.”  “  If  any  man 
is  willing  to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.” 
“To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek 
for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  eternal  life.”  And 
thus  we  always  find  it:  first  the  duty,  then  the  blessing. 
“  Because  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.”  Duty  performed  is 
the  condition  of  the  blessing,  and  the  blessing  helps  in  the 
further  duty.  The  first  side  of  the  religious  life  we  are 
likely  to  encounter  is  the  duty  side;  and  we  shall  find  God 
responsive  to  us  according  as  we  meet  our  responsibility  to 
him.  It  may  well  be  that  the  divine  gift  shall  utterly 
transcend  our  faith ;  but  it  can  come  only  where  there  is 
the  receptive  heart. 

It  should  be  further  observed  that  the  experiences  of  re¬ 
ligion  gather  about  the  great  truths  pertaining  to  God,  his 
nature  and  character.  This  is  their  source  and  their  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  not  in  general  profitable  to  pursue  religious  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  desirable  attainment  in  itself.  Such  a  pur¬ 
suit  leads  to  the  introspective  habit  of  ganging  onr  own 
feelings,  endeavoring  to  produce  a  satisfactory  religious  life 
in  the  effervescing  phases  of  our  own  consciousness.  Those 
are  false  ideas  and  false  religions  that  send  tlieir  votaries  to 
grope  about  in  the  darkness  of  tlieir  own  souls  for  light 
and  help.  The  true  religion  says,  “This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  onlynnie  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  “Then  shall  we  know  if  we 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  His  going  forth  is  pre]>ared 
as  the  morning,  and  he  sliall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,  as  the 
latter  rain,  and  as  the  former  rain  upon  the  earth.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

vSYMPATHY  WITH  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  MATTOON  M.  CURTIS,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

As  we  .survey  the  inanife.station.s  of  the  altrui.stic  .spirit 
in  our  own  times,  we  .see  that  the  organization  and  rapid 
extension  of  humane  .societies  occupy  a  prominent  position 
as  regards  the  attitude  of  man  toward  the  lower  animals. 
The  father  of  the  humane  movement  in  America  was  Hen¬ 
ry  Hergh,  who,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1866,  .secured 
from  the  New  York  Legislature  the  first  law  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  animals.  On  the  twenty-.second  of  April 
of  the  same  year  the  fir.st  Humane  Society  was  organized 
in  Clinton  Hall,  New  York  City,  and  to-day  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  similar  organizations  in  North 
America.  In  our  larger  cities  the  work  of  these  .societies 
has  grown  to  great  dimensions  and  has  enlisted  the  active 
sympathy  and  sujiport  of  all  good  citizens. 

It  is  with  special  reference  to  man’s  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  lower  animals  that  I  am  to  write.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  subject  has  been  looked  upon  from  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view,  and,  as  this  .standpoint  is  well  fitted 
to  furnish  ns  with  both  information  and  direction,  I  .shall 
use  it  to  .set  forth  the  general  grounds  of  sympathy  between 
man  and  beast  which  have  been  recognized  in  the  pa.st  and 
which  .seem  to  commend  thcm.seK’CS  to  the  various  di.sposi- 
tions  of  mind  which  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  Oriental  countries  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  of 
them  to-day,  man’s  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  lower 
animals  is  striking  and  in  certain  in.stances  grote.sqne.  So 
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far  from  finding  exhibitions  of  cruelty  toward  the  animal 
kingdom  beyond  that  of  necessary  defense  and  the  demands 
of  religious  rites,  we  see  everywhere  among  ancient  peoples 
a  disposition  to  preser\’e  and  enhance  their  welfare.  In 
India  and  China  it  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  “a  good 
and  virtuous  heart,  and  as  meriting  good  fortune  from  the 
gods,”  to  refrain  from  killing  or  maiming  animal  life,  and 
to  support  certain  animals  as  long  as  they  live.  In  Egypt, 
India,  and  China,  hospitals  were  established  for  certain  in¬ 
jured  and  superannuated  animals.  Kindness  is  a  part  of 
the  moral  code  of  Mena,  and  in  the  Buddhist  story  we  are 
told  how  “Sakka,  the  Great  King  of  the  Gods,”  when 
worsted  in  his  fight  with  the  Titans  and  fleeing  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  “Chariot  of  Glory,”  turned  aside,  at  the  risk  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  when  the  cry  of  young  birds 
in  distress  smote  upon  his  ears.  “  Let  not  these  creatures,” 
he  said,  “  suffer  on  our  account ;  let  us  not  for  the  sake  of 
our  safety  and  supremacy  put  the  livdng  to  pain.”  The  or¬ 
thodox  Burmese  will  not  kill  even  a  wild  animal ;  nor  will 
he  dig,  except  in  sand,  for  fear  of  injuring  or  destroying 
life.  But  while  animal  life  in  antiquity  was  enjoying  its 
golden  age,  human  life  was  passing  through  its  iron  age  of 
.sorrow  and  oppression.  The  lines  of  Burns  were  truer  then 
than  now: — 

“  Man’s  inhuinanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousiinds  mourn.” 

The  explanation  of  this  happy  .state  of  things  for  the  an¬ 
imal  kingdom  is  clo.se  at  hand.  To  the  Oriental  the  phrase 
“Mother  Earth”  was  full  of  .significance.  They  were  evo¬ 
lutionists,  and  lived  in  the  close.st  sympathy  and  commun¬ 
ion  with  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  They  found  in  na¬ 
ture  their  theology,  religion,  and  explanation  of  life.  With 
their  theories  of  emanation,  tran.smigration,  and  kinship  of 
man  and  beast,  we  find  animal  worship  in  its  various  form.s. 
In  Egypt  and  India,  deities  were  suppo.sed  to  be  incarnated 
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in  certain  animals,  while  the  belief  in  metempsychosis 
reached  even  to  Greece.  Some  of  the  Orphists,  as  well  as 
Pythaj^oras  and  Phnpedocles,  prohibited  the  slaying  of  any 
animal  and  the  eating  of  flesh,  on  the  ground  that  one 
might  be  killing  or  eating  an  ancestor  or  a  friend.  Even 
Plato  seems  to  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  human  souls  through  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Whether  this  fundamental  feeling  of  kinship  between  man 
and  beast  is  to  be  regarded  as  spontaneous,  or  as  arising  out 
of  scientific  reflection,  is  difficult  to  determine.  This  kin¬ 
ship  comes  to  the  front  in  most  ancient  mythologies.  The 
general  view  was  that  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  that  all 
nature  is  alive,  and  that  all  parts  of  nature  are  kin.  When 
we  press  the  question  we  seem  to  come  upon  some  scien¬ 
tific  reflection,  rather  than  a  vague  spontaneity  of  feeling. 
Thus  in  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the  anthropoid  apes  are 
found,  there  were  two  theories  as  to  the  relations  of  man 
and  the  apes.  Some  held  that  the  apes  were  degenerate 
men,  while  others  regarded  man  to  be  developed  from  the 
ape.  In  recent  times  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  the  Thib¬ 
etans  respectively  held  these  views.  The  views  agree  only 
in  emphasizing  likeness  or  unity  of  sentient  life.  In  ex¬ 
amining  various  systems  of  tohoo.^  we  seem  to  come  upon 
utilitarian  considerations  as  we  find,  for  the  most  part, 
those  animals  involved  which  are  most  useful  and  compan¬ 
ionable  to  man.  When  we  turn  to  early  Greece,  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspect  or  ground  for  sympathy  is  more  pronounced  in 
such  physicists  as  Aiiaximaiider,  Heraclitus,  and  Empedo¬ 
cles,  who  outlined  with  considerable  detail  the  modern  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution.  They  regarded  nature  as  in  continual 
flux,  with  uotliing  pernianent  but  the  law  of  change;  so 
that,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life  uj)  to  man,  there  is  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life.  “Mother  Earth”  was  to  them  the  parent 
of  all,  and  from  her  ample  womb  all  organic  things  in 
common  have  their  origin.  But,  aside  from  any  religious 
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or  scientific  or  utilitarian  theory,  it  may  be  confidently  as¬ 
serted  that  antiquity  furnishes  many  examples  of  a  true 
altruistic  spirit  extending  even  to  the  lower  animals.  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us  that  the  Pythagoreans,  “in  order  that  they 
might  accustom  men  to  the  love  of  humanity  and  compas¬ 
sion,  inculcated  into  their  minds  a  particular  care  of  being 
mild  and  gentle  toward  their  beasts.”  This  is  sound  ped- 
agogy  for  all  time.  When  we  remember  the  barbarous 
games  of  Greece,  such  as  the  combats  of  cocks  and  quails, 
and  the  more  savage  sports  of  the  Roman  amphitheater,  we 
should  not  forget  that  these  were  defended  on  the  utilitar¬ 
ian  ground,  not  of  mere  pastime,  but  of  the  example  they 
offered  to  the  people  of  courage  and  fortitude.  That  a  mode 
of  defense  should  be  employed  at  all  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  humane  feelings.  Plutarch  himself  ad¬ 
vocated  kindness  to  the  lower  animals,  on  the  ground  of 
universal  benevolence,  and  it  is  said  that  Appolonius  of 
Tyana,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  refused,  even  when  in¬ 
vited  by  the  king,  to  participate  in  the  chase.  Of  Plutarch, 
Leckysays:  “He  condemns  absolutely  the  games  of  the 
amphitheater,  dwells  with  great  force  upon  the  effect  of 
such  spectacles  in  hardening  the  character,  enumerates  in 
detail,  and  denounces  with  unqualified  energy,  the  refined 
cruelties  which  gastronomic  fancies  had  produced,  and  as¬ 
serts  in  the  strongest  language  that  every  man  has  duties 
to  the  animal  world  as  truly  as  to  his  fellow-men.”  Thus 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  in  pagan  antiquity  humane  con¬ 
duct  toward  the  lower  animals  was  advocated  on  the 
grounds  of  religion,  of  science,  of  utility,  and  of  pure  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  modern  revival  of  humane  feelings,  like 
Humanism,  draws  largely  upon  Greek  and  Oriental  modes 
of  thought. 

A  somewhat  different  trend  of  thought  is  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  Oriental 
thought  the  prevailing  standpoint  is  cosmological,  and  some 
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form  of  materialistic  monism  is  usually  presented.  The¬ 
ology  and  anthropology  get  no  independent  positions,  but 
are  rather  incidents  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  nature.  In 
biblical  literature,  thought  begins  with  God,  and  culmi¬ 
nates  in  man  in  his  relations  to  God.  The  archetypal 
thought  is  “In  the  beginning  God”;  from  this  basis  of  in¬ 
terpretation  the  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  veg¬ 
etable,  animal,  and  human  kingdoms,  is  unfolded  in  evo¬ 
lutional  sequence.  Henceforth  all  thought  centers  in  man, — 
his  origin,  nature,  history,  and  destiny.  Man  is  set  apart 
from  all  other  creations  by  a  special  act  of  the  Creator. 
God  breathes  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  becomes 
by  this  act  a  living  rational  being.  He  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  is  given  power  over  all  things  of  earth.  He 
becomes  conscious  that  he  stands  highest  in  the  scale  of 
worth.  Anthropology  not  only  gets  its  first  strong  empha¬ 
sis  here,  but  is  established  as  a  standpoint  which  henceforth 
is  parallel  with,  and  frequently  in  conflict  with,  the  theo¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  In  other  ancient  nations,  human 
life  was  less  sacred  than  that  of  many  animals;  but  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  of  supreme  value  among  created  things. 
Ill  theory  Judaism  is  Humanism.  One  might  suppose, 
with  these  anthropocentric  views,  which  put  man  above 
natural  and  cosmic  processes,  that  man’s  attitude  toward  the 
animal  world  would  not  be  as  sympathetic  as  among  those 
peoples  who  view  all  sentient  life  as  akin  in  mother  earth. 
But  when  we  examine  the  Hebrew  literature  we  find  the 
humane  spirit  as  regards  animals  quite  as  active,  though 
based  on  different  grounds  than  those  presented  by  India 
and  Greece,  as  in  any  other  ancient  nation.  ^len  and 
beasts  are  akin  by  virtue  of  having  a  common  Creator,  and 
animals  arc  given  to  man  as  a  trust  from  God.  Hence  Ju¬ 
daism  is  replete  with  legislation  looking  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Kindness  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
animals;  they  are  to  .share  in  the  Sabbath  re.st;  they  are 
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not  to  be  mutilated ;  the  nest  of  the  bird  is  not  to  be  rob¬ 
bed  ;  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  his  master’s  corn  must  not 
be  muzzled ;  the  animal  strayed  must  be  led  home  to  the 
stall,  and  the  helpless  beast  must  be  relieved  by  the  passer¬ 
by,  even  though  the  owner  thereof  be  his  enemy.  God 
cares  for  the  beast,  and  it  is  partly  on  this  ground  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  spare  Nineveh.  There  are  even  indications  that  ani¬ 
mals  have  moral  character  and  responsibility.  For  cer¬ 
tain  acts  they  are  to  be  stoned ;  they  shared  in  the  fall  of 
man,  and  some  commentators  find  in  Isaiah  and  Paul  a 
strong  expectation  of  their  restoration.  While  this  may  be 
true  as  regards  Isaiah,  there  are  good  grounds  for  doubting 
such  an  interpretation  of  Paul’s  words  in  Romans  viii.  19- 
22,  for  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and  Paul  in  partic¬ 
ular,  puts  a  much  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  anthropo¬ 
centric  standpoint  than  does  the  Old  Testament.  In  i  Cor. 
ix.  9,  we  find  Paul  implying  that  God  does  not  care  for 
oxen,  and  the  spirit  of  Paul,  like  that  of  Socrates,  is  almost 
purely  anthropic.  In  a  well-known  passage  in  Origen’s 
treatise  “Contra  Celsus,”  light  is  thrown  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  way  in  wliich  the  early  Christians  and  the  Orientals 
regarded  men  and  animals.  Celsus  objected  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  man  as  the  crown  of  creation,  holding  that 
many  of  the  animals  were  at  least  the  equals  of  men  in 
reason,  knowledge,  and  religious  feeling.  This  objection 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  revealing  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  spirit,  as  well  as  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Oriental  and  New  Testament  teaching.  Still  we 
should  not  overlook  tlie  fact  that  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christ’s  teaching  have  worked  directly  toward  the  amelior¬ 
ation  of  all  sentient  life,  and  that  Christianity  has  taken 
up  some  of  the  Oriental  extravagances  for  which  Celsus 
contended.  We  need  })ut  recall  St.  Francis  preaching  to 
the  birds,  St.  .Anthony  of  Padua  evangelizing  the  fishes, 
and  Jeird  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  dogs.  These  ex- 
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travaj^ances  remind  ns  of  the  mediceval  Cardinal  Bellarini- 
no,  who  refused  to  free  his  body  from  vermin,  saying,  “We 
shall  have  heaven  to  reward  ns  for  onr  sufferings,  but  these 
poor  creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  life.”  Now  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  church  we 
find  councils  protesting  against  cruelty  to  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  Ihit  while  the  church  has  broadened  and  deepened 
hnman  love  and  sympathy  by  its  great  doctrines  of  the  fa¬ 
therhood  of  Cod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  wrought 
powerfully  in  stimnlating  a  cosmopolitan  .spirit  among 
men,  her  work  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  within  an¬ 
thropological  limits.  Only  indirectly  has  she  taught,  with 
Coleridge : — 

“He  ])rayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Hotli  man  ami  hinl  ami  l>east. 

He  j)rayeth  liest  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  j^reat  ami  small  ; 
h'or  the  dear  Gml  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  ami  loveth  all.” 

When  we  turn  to  more  modern  times,  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  appears  to  disadvantage,  as  regards  humane  attention, 
comi)ared  with  the  more  remote  ages.  A  careful  student 
of  ethics  in  its  various  de])artnients  cannot  fail  to  note  that 
since  the  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cent¬ 
uries  animals  have  been  used  more  vicariously  in  onr  indus¬ 
trial  system  than  in  the  religions  systems  of  anticpiity,  and 
that  the  abuses  and  sufferings  iinpcjsed  upon  the  brute  cre¬ 
ation  have  no  parallel  in  tlie  more  remote  periods.  The 
rise  of  hnniane  s(jcieties  in  onr  century  has  its  origin 
not  in  an  effort  to  correct  abuses  that  have  always  existed, 
but  in  the  ra])id  rise  of  recklessness  of  animal  life  in  re*cent 
times.  It  was  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  vivisection  prac¬ 
ticed  in  ICngland,  especially  in  tlie  ex))crimental  lectures 
of  Majendie,  that  excited  revolt  and  set  on  foot  this  lui- 
manc  mov'cinent.  I  am  aware  that  the  statement  that  tliere 
is  less  humane  symjjathy  with  the  animal  kingdom  in  re- 
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cent  than  in  ancient  times  may  excite  surprise  and  objec¬ 
tions;  blit  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  easily  explained,  is  not  very  doubtful.  The  in¬ 
tense  industrial  character  of  our  age  in  opening  up  new 
continents  and  districts,  in  working  mines  and  lumber  re¬ 
gions,  in  building  cities  and  establishing  manufactories, 
and  commerce,  in  struggling  for  wealth  under  the  system 
of  competition,  in  inventing  and  using  firearms,  has  reacted 
very  unfavorably  upon  animal  life.  Cruel  and  needless 
sports  have  been  so  widely  extended  that  now  the  world  is 
full  of  complaints  that  the  large  game  of  all  countries  is 
rapidly  decrea.sing,  while  many  .species,  large  and  small, 
have  already  become  extinct.  Thus  both  busiue.ss  and 
pleasure  conspire  against  both  the  domestic  and  wild  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Then,  too,  as  conduct  is  al¬ 
ways  gov'erned  in  .some  degree  by  one’s  view,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
Witli  the  Renai.s.sance  there  aro.se  the  theory  that  animals 
are  unconscious  automata,  without  real  sen.sations  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  that  their  manifestations  of  pain  and  plea.sure  are 
but  shams.  Even  .so  mild  a  spirit  as  Malebranche  could 
write,  “  Men  are  too  .stupid  to  .see  that  the  abstract  proof  of 
automatism  is  most  clear  and  certain,  with  nothing  to  set 
against  it  but  a  confused  presumption  from  their  own 
senses.”  Although  this  was  but  a  crotchet  in  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  .system,  it  gave  an  indulgence  to  cruelty  which  base 
natures  would  only  too  willingly  accept.  Like  the  Span¬ 
ish  interpretation  of  polygenisni  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America,  it  was  a  comfortable  theory  for  indirstrial- 
ism,  but  wholly  brutalizing  in  practice.  Nothing  of  course 
could  be  more  remote  from  facts  than  this  theory,  unless  it 
be  the  more  recent  theory,  revived  from  India  through 
Schopenhauer  and  Fechner,  wdiich  teaches  that  all  nature, 
even  the  cry.stal  and  atom,  posse.s.ses  sentiency  and  wdll.  It 
is  clear  that  our  humane  societies  cannot  be,  or  at  least 
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ought  not  to  be,  conducted  on  either  of  these  two  metaphy¬ 
sical  programs. 

Another  depressing  influence  lias  been,  and  in  a  decreas¬ 
ing  measure  continues  to  be,  the  conception  of  nature  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  theory  of  “natural  selection.”  It  maintains 
that  organic  nature  is  a  state  of  relentless  and  merci¬ 
less  warfare,  a  struggle  for  existence  culminating  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  or  the  strongest.  Although  the  phra¬ 
seology  of  this  theory  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  the  picture 
of  nature  which  is  commonly  held  up  to  the  world  by  the 
faithful  disciples  of  Darwin  is  without  design  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  This  yields  an  ethic,  the  leading  principles  of  which 
are  “Might  is  right”  and  “Each  is  for  himself.”  This 
doctrine,  false  as  thus  stated  and  defectiv’e  at  best,  paralyzes 
the  moral  sense,  and  sorely  needs  the  revision  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  Mr.  vSjieiicer,  Mr.  Fiske,  and  Mr.  Drummond. 
These  able  writers  discover  inherent  altruism  in  nature, 
and  seek  to  give  cosmic  sympathy  a  basis  in  fact  and  a  po¬ 
sition  ill  philosophy.  In  saying  this  I  venture  no  opinion 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  a  naturalistic  ethic. 

What  has  already  been  noted  as  regards  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  one  to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  our 
own  century  there  has  been,  and  is,  so  much  indifference 
to  animal  suffering,  and  especially  in  regard  to  those  ex¬ 
perimental  exercises  with  animal  life  known  as  vivisection. 
One  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  indifference  of 
educational  leaders  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  laboratories 
of  colleges  and  universities  on  this  question.  That  there  is 
much  idle  and  useless  experimentation  on  animal  life  no 
one  would  deny;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  prevailing 
abuses  are  greatly  overrated  by  sentimentalists  is  equally 
clear.  The  present  enthusiasm  for  biology  in  its  phvsio- 
logical  and  anatomical  as])ects  makes  it  desirable  that  some 
means  be  devised  to  curb  the  recklessness  of  young  and 
careless  experimenters.  In  ancient  Egypt  vivisectiem  was 
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practiced  only  under  state  control,  by  a  special  class  and 
for  humane  purposes.  In  Rome,  according  to  Galen  and 
Celsus,  the  practice  was  guided  by  utilitarian  ends.  Ought 
the  modern  state  to  follow  Egypt  by  legislation,  or,  like 
Rome,  leave  vivisection  to  the  humane  feelings  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  public  .sentiment?  In  a  recent  canvass  of 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty-nine  phy.sicians  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  in  favor  of  unlim¬ 
ited  vivisection,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  against  un¬ 
limited  vivisection,  and  twenty-eight  gave  eva.sive  answers. 
It  is  very  important  that  this  .subject  should  not  be  treated 
either  .sentimentally  or  hysterically.  Those  w’ho  meet  the 
protests  against  vivisection  by  the  cry  “opposition  to  sci¬ 
ence,”  ought  to  .show  what  vivisection  has  done,  or  is  likely 
to  do,  for  science.  There  appear  to  be  some  good  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  a  .scientific  showing  favorable  to  vivi- 
•section  cannot  be  produced.  Though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  .show  that  vivi.section  has  advanced  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  science,  the  inconclusivene.ss  of 
these  efforts  .sugge.sts  that  we  are  still  in  need  of  a  scientific. 
rea.son  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  sentimentalists  who 
speak  after  the  manner  of  Robert  Browning:  “I  would 
rather  submit  to  the  wor.st  of  deaths,  .so  far  as  pain  goes, 
than  to  have  a  single  dog  or  cat  tortured  under  the  pre- 
ten.se  of  .saving  me  a  twinge  or  two.”  The.se  ought  to 
show  on  what  ground  such  a  preference  should  be  made. 
It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  pleasure  and 
pain  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  nervous  and 
sympathetic  systems,  and  that  like  afflictions  are  not  at¬ 
tended  with  like  sufferings  in  the  man  and  in  the  lower 
vertebrates.  But,  considering  the  well-developed  system 
of  the  higher  vertebrates,  such  barbarous  practices  as  dock¬ 
ing,  cropping,  and  worming  should  be  prohibited,  while  no 
vivisection  should  be  allowed  without  a  proper  use  of 
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anaesthetics.  That  a  judicious  .spirit  prevails  among  the 
friends  of  the  lower  animals  is  .seen  in  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Society  to  take  action  in  cases  where  animals 
have  been  inoculated  to  produce  anti-toxine  for  hnmane 
ends.  The  old  (ireek  controversy,  whether  animals  .share 
with  man  the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  life,  which 
is  so  finely  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and  which 
was  revived  by  De.scartes,  Charron,  and  Chanet,  althongh 
.still  in  discussion,  has  at  present  a  very  considerable  con- 
.sensns  of  the  most  competent  witne.sses  in  the  negativ'e. 

It  a])pcars  to  me,  both  from  historical  reflection  and  from 
observation  of  the  ])resent  disposition  of  men,  that  there 
are  three  pretty  well  defined  considerations  that  lead  men 
to  an  exercise  of  mercy  toward  the  animal  kingdom, — con¬ 
siderations  upon  which  we  may  rely  for  the  prosecuting  of 
the  work  of  the  Humane  Society.  I  do  not  mean  that  each 
of  these  views  will  liave  like  weight,  but  that  one  or  other 
of  them  will  appear  as  .substantial  to  most  men.  The.se 
three  points  of  view  are  the  theological,  the  cosmological, 
and  the  anthropological.  Some  will  be  influenced  l)y  the 
theological  point  of  view,  that,  as  all  .sentient  beings  have 
a  common  Author,  man,  as  the  acme  of  the  biological  line, 
is  under  obligation,  both  in  common  sen.se  and  by  prescrip¬ 
tion,  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  beast  .so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  liis  own.  Others  will  be  influenced  by  cosmic 
considerations, — 1)y  observation  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  perhaps  too  by  the  thought  that 
man  is,  after  all,  a  member  of  the  .same  kingdom,  of  the 
same  blood,  and  of  the  same  general  nature  and  proce.ss. 
But  I  suppose  our  chief  dependence  must  be  upon  that  .some¬ 
what  vague  but  no  le.ss  real  altruistic  spirit  manife.sted  in 
man  which  animates  and  impels  all  humanistic  efforts.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  and  di.sinter- 
ested  impul.se  among  men,  call  it  love,  benevolence,  sym¬ 
pathy,  philanthropy,  justice,  or  equity,  as  we  may.  Whether 
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reasoned  or  unreasoned,  it  is  potent,  and  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  correct  in  holding,  when  speaking  of  the  utilitari¬ 
anism  of  Bentham  and  Mill,  that  the  only  legitimate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “  the  greatest  happiness  theory  ”  extends  it  to 
all  sentient  beings.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  animals  an  object  of  study,  to  allow  children  to 
have  pets  and  to  read  books  concerning  them.  Such 
knowledge  generates  sympathy,  and  he  who  understands 
and  loves  one  animal  is  thereby  disposed  to  respect  the 
well-being  of  all.  Finally,  we  may  consider  the  Humane 
Society  as  an  educational  institution.  While  the  discovery 
of  anaesthetics  and  the  various  applications  of  steam  and 
electricity  have  done  much  to  raise  the  burdens  of  suffering 
from  animal  life,  it  is  the  presence  and  the  work  of  the 
Humane  Society  that  puts  man  consciously  and  actively  in 
sympathy  with  the  animal  world.  Its  presence  and  organ¬ 
ized  activity  is  a  humanizing  influence  in  every  city. 
Armed  with  the  power  of  the  law,  its  every  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  teaches  that  the  humane  feelings  are 
not  impotent,  but  alive  in  the  community.  Its  collections 
of  instruments  of  torture  and  its  records  of  cases  relieved  or 
rescued,  show  that  it  actually  has  a  mission  to  make  sym¬ 
pathy  and  decency  the  atmosphere  of  all  life.  What  Land¬ 
seer  and  Rosa  Bonheur  did  for  animals  in  art,  that,  I  think, 
the  Humane  Society  may  do  in  the  industrial  and  in  the 
domestic  world.  The  animal  life  about  us,  though  help¬ 
less  and  dependent,  may  be  made  companionable  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  As  we  proceed  in  our  work  and  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  relations  of  man  to  the  lower  animals,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  there  will  be  less  starvation, 
exposure,  annoyance,  bodily  injury,  and  cruel  death  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  mute  neighbors. 


VOL.  LIV.  NO.  213. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  PREDICTIVE  ELEMENT  IN  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT  PROPHPXY. 

BY  PROFIiSSOR  WALTKR  R.  BKTTPCRIDGK. 

A  PROPER  conception  of  prophecy  is  indispensable  to  a 
clear  nnderstandinjr  of  the  Christian  relij^ion.  As  a  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  Christianity  is,  in  its  e.s.sence,  dependent 
upon  prophecy;  for,  broadly  considered,  the  prophet  is  the 
organ  of  revelation.  In  the  *01d  and  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  alike  the  prophet  is  the  divine  nies.senger  who  com¬ 
municates  to  his  fellow-men  the  me.ssages  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  God.  Paul  as  well  as  Isaiah,  Peter  as  well  as 
Jeremiah,  belong  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  prophets. 
Yes,  even  our  Lord  hini.self,  though  greater  than  the 
prophets,  is  also,  in  a  very  real  .sense,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  study  of 
prophecy  has  occupied  the  attention  of  religious  thinkers 
of  all  ages.  The  advocates  of  the  most  rigid  supernatural¬ 
ism  have  found  their  .strongest  support  in  their  doctrine  of 
prophecy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  .systematic 
and  scientific  attempt  ever  made  to  disprove  the  supernat¬ 
ural  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also 
a  work  on  prophecy, — I  refer  to  the  book  entitled  “  Proph¬ 
ets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,”  by  the  late  Profe.s.sor  Kuenen 
of  Leiden. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  di.scuss  the  cpiestion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  biblical  religion.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  ignore  the  cjuestion  or  to  underestimate  its  importance. 
No  consideration  of  prophecy  can  be  complete  which  does 
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not  candidly  face  this  problem  and  honestly  attempt  to 
solve  it.  But  for  the  believer  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  relij^ion  is  an  established  fact.  As  Christians  vve 
accept  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  “no  prophecy 
ever  came  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  men  spake  from  (iod, 
being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ^  We  admit  the  claim 
distinctly  made  by  the  prophets  of  both  Testaments,  to  be 
divinely  inspired  and  divinely  commissioned.  The  mes¬ 
sages  which  they  delivered  did  not  come  from  their  own 
hearts.  These  messages  are  not  in  any  sense  the  result  of 
their  own  reasoning  on  the  course  of  events,  but  have  been 
communicated  to  their  spirits  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
appear  as  prophets  not  of  their  own  will.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  often  prophesy  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
own  inclinations  by  virtue  of  the  inner  compulsion  of 
the  divine  message  which  they  have  received;  or,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  same  thought  in  the  picture.sque  language 
of  one  of  their  own  number,  “  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath 
spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy !  ”  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  defining  a  prophet,  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  man  who  delivers  to  men  the  message  which 
he  has  received  from  God.  Or,  to  employ  the  comparison 
used  in  the  book  of  Exodus,-^  the  prophet  stands  in  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  similar  to  the  relation  in  which  Aaron  stood  to 
Moses:  the  prophet  is  God’s  mouthpiece,  his  spokesman. 
This  definition  is  in  its  essence  equally  valid,  whatever 
may  be  our  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
the  principal  Hebrew  name  for  a  prophet.  Whether  the 
])rophet  is  the  inspired  one,  or,  as  seems  to  me  more  proba¬ 
ble,  is  the  speaker,  the  result  is  the  same.  In  the  one  case, 
he  declares  what  lia.s  been  inspired — breathed  into  him  by 
the  Divine  Spirit;  in  the  other  case,  the  prophet  is  tlie 
speaker,  the  man  who  speaks  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
'  2  Peter  i.  21.  ■'* KkcmIus  vii.  i,  2. 
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Deity.  Accepting  this  definition  of  the  biblical  prophet, 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  his  function. 

PROPHECY  NOT  EXCLUSIVITY  PREDICTION. 

Modern  usage  has  given  a  narrower  meaning  to  the  term 
“prophet,”  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  biblical  prophet  is  that  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  a  foreteller,  a  predictor  of  future  events.  This 
popular  view  of  prophecy  agrees  essentially  with  the  older 
scholastic  theory  which  found  the  characteristic  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  in  the  fact  that  he  is  “endowed  with  a  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  especially  of  hidden  things  of  the  future”; 
‘or,  in  other  words,  that  his  characteristic  function  was  pre¬ 
diction.  This  theory  has  few  if  any  supporters  among  bib¬ 
lical  scholars  of  the  present  day.  Its  inadequacy  has  been 
exposed  not  only  by  writers  who,  like  Kuenen,  seek  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  but 
also  by  scholars  who  are  hearty  believers  in  the  truth  of  a 
revealed  religion.  All  recent  evangelical  interpreters  of 
the  religion  of  the  prophets  unite  in  protesting  against  this 
rigid  scholastic  theory  of  prophecy,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
restore  to  the  term  its  original  broad  meaning.  They  also  in¬ 
sist  on  the  historical  character  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  in  .so  doing  have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  of  theological  science.  The  prophet  is  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  his  own  times;  he  speaks  primarily  to  his  own 
contemporaries;  whether  his  message  is  concerned  with 
past,  present,  or  future,  his  primary  object  is  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  fellow-men. 

PREDICTION  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

But  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  modern  his¬ 
torical  theories  of  the  functions  of  the  prophet  are  not  as 
truly  open  to  the  charge  of  inadequacy  and  defectiveness  as 
was  the  theory  which  they  have  so  largely  displaced.  It  is 
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unquestionably  true  that  these  theories  tend  to  minimize  the 
predictive  element  in  prophecy,  and  indeed  to  deny  that  pre¬ 
diction  is  an  essential  element  of  prophecy.  They  insist  that 
the  prophet  was  mainly,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  occupied 
with  the  present  as  a  reformer,  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
or  with  the  past  as  historian,  and  hence  interpreter  of  the 
ev'^ents  of  history  in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  nature.  The  future,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  discusses  only  occasionally  and  incidentally.  His 
statements  in  regard  to  the  future  are,  in  the  main,  only 
tlie  result  of  his  clearer  insight  into  the  true  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  present,  and  of  his  unusual  ability  to  read  ac¬ 
curately  the  signs  of  the  times;  or  they  are  the  deductions 
which  he  makes  from  his  divinely  imparted  knowledge  of 
God’s  love  and  holiness.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  “  Old  Testament  Theology  ”  of  Schultz  ^  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  views  of  this  class  of  inter¬ 
preters.  “  Prophecy,”  or  in  this  connection  more  accurate¬ 
ly  rendered  “  Prediction,”  “is  thus  the  prophet’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  future  of  his  certainty  as  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
the  Divine  Being  and  Will,  and  as  to  the  final  goal  of  sal¬ 
vation,  in  so  far  as  that  future  is  of  importance  for  the 
present,  and  is  connected  with  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
morals.”  In  thus  minimizing  the  predictive  element,  the 
recent  interpreters  of  the  prophets,  whether  influenced  by 
the  purely  historical  spirit,  or  by  the  desire  to  formulate 
such  a  doctrine  of  prophecy  as  would  be  unassailable  by 
the  opponents  of  a  revealed  religion,  have  formulated  the¬ 
ories  which  are  defective  and  one-sided.  A  true  historical 
method  of  explanation  must  take  account  of  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  prophetic  activity,  and  must  base  its  theory 
of  prophecy  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts.  And  it 
is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  theory,  no  matter 
how  important  that  theory  may  be,  can  be  made  secure 
•  English  Translation,  Vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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from  attack  when  it  plainly  ij^iiores  or  denies  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  proper  theory  can  be  formed.  Such  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  prediction,  so  far  from  being  merely 
subordinate  and  insignificant,  is  really  a  prominent  and  es¬ 
sential  element  in  Old  Testament  prophecy;  so  far  from 
being  only  the  “  projdict’s  application  to  the  future  of  his 
certainty  as  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
Will,”  that  is  really  the  result  not  of  revelation,  but  of  a 
process  of  reasoning,  is  actually  a  part  of  the  body  of  truth 
which  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  This 
conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  themselves.  On  their  own  evidence  they  were 
seers.  They  knew  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  in  regard  to 
their  own  people  and  also  in  regard  to  other  nations.  A  re¬ 
cent  writer  in  his  ^  discussion  of  prophecy  maintains  that 
their  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  their  contemporaries  were 
only  deductions  from  the  revelation  which  they  had  re- 
ceiv'ed ;  a  reasoning  back  from  effect  to  cause.  The  coming 
catastrophe  was  revealed  to  them ;  from  this  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  principle  of  divine  righteousness  and  jus¬ 
tice,  they  deduced  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  namely, 
the  failure  of  the  people  to  conform  to  the  divine  require¬ 
ments.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  theory  furnishes 
an  adequate  explanation  for  all  the  facts,  it  contains  never¬ 
theless  a  large  element  of  truth.  The  prophecies  of  Amos 
furnish  an  excellent  illustration  in  favor  of  this  point  of 
view.  According  to  the  prophet’s  own  statement,  Jehovah 
took  him  from  following  the  flock,  and  said  to  him,  “Go 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.”  But  the  series  of  visions 
which  he  describes  undoubtedly  gives  the  fuller  account  of 
his  call.  And  according  to  these  visions  the  essence  of  the 
revelations  which  had  been  made  to  him  was  the  approach- 
*  Sniend,  Alttest  Religionsgeschichte,  p.  170. 
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ing  destruction  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  disaster 
twice  averted  in  consequence  of  the  prophet’s  intercession 
is  at  last  seen  to  be  inevitable.  “The  high  places  of  Isaac 
shall  be  desolate,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid 
w'aste.”  The  causes  for  this  doom  are  not  far  to  seek :  they 
consist  in  the  sins  of  the  people, — sins  which  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  denounce  with  unexampled  severity.  In  their 
own  accounts  of  their  call  and  consecration,  Isaiah  and  Jer¬ 
emiah  emphasize  essentially  the  same  truth.  The  Lord 
Jehovah  is  going  to  bring  an  overwhelming  disaster  upon 
the  land,  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  earth.  But  the  Lord 
Jehovah  does  not  do  anything  without  revealing  his  secret 
to  his  servants  the  prophets.  And  it  is  the  proclamation, 
the  development  and  the  application  of  the  secrets  thus  re¬ 
vealed  which  form  the  burden  of  the  prophetic  message. 

THE  PROPHETIC  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PREDICTION. 

Another  fact  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  is  the  empha¬ 
sis  laid  by  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  power  to  predict 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  true  prophet.  The  law  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  describes  two  qualities  which  the  true  prophet 
must  possess,  two  kinds  of  credentials  which  he  must  show, 
in  order  to  command  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  The 
one  qualification  is  the  substance  ^  or  content  of  his  proph¬ 
ecy  which  must  not  seek  to  lead  away  to  the  service  of 
other  gods.  But,  further,^  when  Moses  commands  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  not  to  follow  after  the  nations  whom  they  are 
going  up  to  dispossess  who  listen  to  “observers  of  times 
and  diviners,”  but  to  hearken  to  the  prophet  whom  Jeho¬ 
vah  shall  raise  up,  he  distinctly  asserts  that  the  fulfillment 
of  this  prophet’s  predictions  shall  be  the  test  of  his  divine 
commission.  Micaiah*  the  son  of  Inilah  was  content  to 
await  in  confinement  the  progress  of  events,  confident  that 
'  Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  *  Deut.  xviii.  14-22.  i  Kings  xxii.  28. 
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his  prediction  would  be  fulfilled,  and  calling  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  witness  that  if  Ahab  returned  in  peace,  then  he  was 
branded  as  a  false  prophet.  Jeremiah^  holds  essentially 
the  same  doctrine,  and,  according  to  Ezekiel,'^  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  prophecies  will  be  the  proof  to  the  indifferent 
people  that  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  has  actually  been  among 
them. 

But  unquestionably  the  classic  exposition  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  conception  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion  it  is  not  material  when  or  by  whom  these 
chapters  were  written.  Their  prophetic  authorship  is  un¬ 
questioned,  and  whether  their  author  lived  and  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  his  views  in  regard  to  prophecy  are  of  the 
first  importance.  In  his  magnificent  description  of  the 
challenge  which  Jehovah  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  issues  to 
the  gods  of  the  nations  to  come  forth  and  compare  them¬ 
selves  with  him,  it  is  upon  the  inability  of  these  gods  to 
prophesy,  to  predict,  in  contrast  with  Jehovah’s  own  mar¬ 
velous  prophecies,  that  he  never  wearies  of  laying  the  em¬ 
phasis.  “  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them 
bring  them  forth,  and  declare  unto  us  what  shall  happen: 
declare  ye  the  former  things  what  they  be  .  .  . ;  or  show 
us  things  for  to  come.  Declare  the  things  that  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods.  .  .  .  Who 
hath  declared  it  from  the  beginning,  that  we  may  know?  and 
beforetime,  that  we  may  say.  He  is  righteous?  Yea,  there  is 
none  that  declareth  ;  yea,  there  is  none  that  showeth ;  yea, 
there  is  none  that  heareth  your  words'.”’^  “Assemble  your¬ 
selves  and  come ;  draw  near  together,  ye  that  are  escaped 
of  the  nations.  Declare  ye,  and  bring  it  forth;  yea,  let  them 
take  counsel  together;  who  hath  showed  this  from  ancient 
•  Jer.  xxviii.  9.  *  Ezek.  xxxiii.  33.  ®  Isa.  xli.  21-23,  26. 
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time?  who  hath  declared  it  of  old?  have  not  I  Jehovah?”^ 
Again  it  is  upon  prophecy  that  the  prophet  bases  his 
plea  to  the  people  to  hear  .and  heed  the  words  of  Jehovah. 
“  Remember  the  former  things  of  old  :  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me; 
declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.”  And  his 
severest  denunciations  are  occasioned  by  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  people  to  serve  Jehovah  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has,  by  his  prophetic  dealings  with  them,  proved  himself  to 
be  superior  to  their  idols.  “  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass; 
therefore  I  have  declared  it  to  thee  from  of  old ;  before  it 
came  to  pass  I  showed  it  thee :  lest  thou  shouldest  say, 
Mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and  my  graven  image  and  my 
molten  image  hath  commanded  them.  ...  I  have  show’ed 
thee  new  things  from  this  time,  even  hidden  things  which 
thou  hast  not  known.  They  are  created  now,  and  not  from  of 
old ;  and  before  this  day  thou  heardest  them  not ;  lest  thou 
shouldest  say.  Behold,  I  knew  them.”’^ 

But  further  quotation  is  not  necessary.  Even  the 
most  casual  reading  of  chapters  xl.-xlviii.  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  must  show  that  their  author,  at  least,  did  not  regard 
prediction  as  an  insignificant  and  sporadic  element  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  One  more  illustration  from  another 
source  will  suffice  to  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  what  the 
prophets  themselves  thought  of  the  importance  of  their  di¬ 
vinely  imparted  power  to  predict,  and  then  we  must  pass 
on  to  a  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  actual  instances  of 
predictive  prophecy  which  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  in  the  period  immediately' following  the  return 
from  the  exile.  The  prophet  in  beginning  his  appeal  to 
•Isa.  xlv.  20,  21.  *  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10.  ®Isa.  xlviii.  4-7. 
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the  people,  bases  his  claim  to  their  respectful  attention  upon 
the  ground  that  the  earlier  prophetic  oracles  had  been  ful¬ 
filled.  “  Be  ye  not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  the  former 
prophets  cried,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Re¬ 
turn  ye  now  from  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil  do¬ 
ings  :  but  they  did  not  hear  nor  hearken  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  But  my  words  and  my  statutes  which  I  com¬ 
manded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they  not  overtake 
your  fathers?”* 

INSTANCES  OF  PREDICTION. 

The  most  obvious  though  by  no  means  the  most  frequent 
or  the  most  important  form  of  predictive  prophecy  consists 
in  the  precise  foretelling  of  distinct  and  definite  future 
events.  Kuenen  has  endeavored  to  break  the  force  of  such 
predictions  by  maintaining  that  they  were  in  most  cases 
reduced  to  writing  after  the  events  which  they  ostensibly 
predicted  had  actually  happened,  while  in  other  cases  the 
predictions  were  of  such  a  nature  as  naturally  to  secure  their 
own  fulfillment.  The  present  tendency  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
direction  of  explaining  these  cases  of  definite  prediction  as 
sporadic  and  accidental,  not  essentially  different  from  divi¬ 
nation  or  soothsaying.  To  quote  again  from  Schultz: 
“They  must  be  connected  with  the  dark  and  mysterious 
realm  of  spiritual  life  in  which  a  special  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment  and  one-sided  enlargement  of  particular  faculties  of 
the  soul  awaken  presentiments  which  are  taken- for  certain¬ 
ties.”  This  attempt  to  explain  away  such  recorded  cases 
of  actual  definite  prediction  can  only  be  accounted  for  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  made  by  those  interpreters  who  seek 
to  show  that  predictive  prophecy  is  always  general  rather 
than  specific,  and  is  indeed  mainly  the  result  of  shrewd 
generalizations.  But  this  attempt  is  rendered  futile  by  the 
facts  which  oppose  it.  Not  merely  in  the  historical  books 
which  contain  the  records  of  the  lives  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
^  Zech.  i.  4-6.  '^Op.  cit.y  Vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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blit  also  in  the  distinctively  prophetical  books,  cases  of  such 
specific  prediction  occur  in  such  numbers  and  so  well  at¬ 
tested-,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  prophets 
themselves  in  these  instances  were  conscious  of  uttering 
not  “presentiments”  but  “certainties,”  certainties  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them  by  the  same  spirit  who  inspired  them  with 
their  certain  convictions  in  regard  to  religious  truth.  From 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  may  select  as 
examples  of  such  specific  prediction  or  unveiling  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ‘  the  series  of  signs  which  Samuel  gave  to  Saul,  the 
occurrence  of  which  was  to  prove  to  Saul  that  God  had 
called  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Or  Ahi- 
jah’s  promise  to  Jeroboam  that  he  should  become  king  over 
the  ten  tribes  which  were  to  be  taken  away  from  the  house 
of  David  in  the  reign  of  Solomon’s  successor,  or  the  doom 
pronounced  upon  Jeroboam’s  altar  at  Bethel  by  the  man 
of  (iod  out  of  Judah,  a  prediction  whose  force  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed  even  if  it  be  proved  that  the  name  Josiah  is  a  later 
addition  to  the  text. 

From  the  prophetical  writings  the  following  instances  of 
specific  prediction  may  suffice  as  illustrations:  Amos  pre¬ 
dicts  with  great  definiteness  the  fate  of  Amaziah  the  priest 
of  Bethel,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family;  he  also  predicts  the 
Assyrian  captivity.^  Isaiah  declares  that  before  the  child 
whose  birth  is  near  at  hand  shall  have  come  to  the  age  of 
moral  responsibility,  great  distress  shall  come  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  while  its  foes  Fvphraim  and  Damascus 
.shall  be  destroyed.-^  A  little  later  he  a.sserts  that  before  his 
own  new-born  son  .shall  be  able  to  say  “My  father,  and.  My 
mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria 
shall  be  carried  away  before  the  king  of  A.s.syria,”  *  while 
in  still  another  prophecy  he  .says  that  an  earlier  still  un- 

^  I  Sam.  X.  1-9;  I  Kin^s  xi.  29;  xiii.  1-3.  For  other  instances  see  i 
Kin^^s  xiv,  1-18;  xvii.  i;  xviii.  i,  45;  xxii.  14-28;  2  Kings  vii.  i,  2. 

2  Amos  vii.  17;  v.  27.  ®Isa.  vii.  16.  ^Isa.  viii.  4. 
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fulfilled  judgment  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  Moab 
shall  be  fulfilled  within  three  years.^  Jeremiah  foretells 
the  death  of  his  opponent  Hananiah  within  the  year,  and 
on  at  least  two  different  occasions  declares  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  exile  is  inevitable,  but  that  it  shall  be  of  limited  du¬ 
ration,  extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years. Ezekiel 
in  Babylon  predicts  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  on  another  occasion  by  his  symbolic  action  he 
depicts  the  futile  attempt  of  the  defeated  king  of  Judah  to 
escape  from  the  doomed  city,  and  declares  that  he  shall  be 
taken  captive  and  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight.’^  These  in¬ 
stances,  the  number  of  which  is  capable  of  being  largely 
increased,  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
previously  made,  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  in  all  periods 
of  their  history  were  conscious  of  being  endowed  with  the 
power  of  definite  and  specific  prediction. 

MKSSIANIC  PROPHECY. 

But  such  cases,  while  sufficiently  numerous  and  une¬ 
quivocal  to  compel  the  acknowledgment  of  the  predictive 
element  in  prophecy,  form  by  no  means  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  if  they 
stood  alone  the  present  tendency  to  ignore  them  would  not 
be  difficult  to  explain.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  most 
noble,  the  most  characteristic,  part  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  is  in  its  essence  predictive  prophecy.  I  mean  the 
so-called  Messianic  prophecy,  which  I  use  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term,  as  including  all  prophecies  concerning  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  redemption  and 
glorification  of  his  people,  whether  this  look ed-f or  consumma¬ 
tion  is  represented  as  being  brought  about  by  the  royal  per¬ 
sonal  deliverer  from  David’s  house,  or  is  regarded  as  being 
the  direct  work  of  Jehovah  himself.  The  retention  of  the 

^  Isa.  xvi.  13,  14.  *  Jer. ‘xxviii.  15,  17;  xxv.  12;  xxix.  10. 

®Ezek.  xxi.  18;  xii.  3-15. 
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term  “  Messianic  ”  may  be  further  justified  from  the  fact,  that, 
whether  expressly  mentioned  or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  personal  Messiah  is  the  central  figure  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  kingdom  of  the  future.  Messianic  prophecy  forms  a 
part  of  all  forms  of  biblical  literature.  History  and  poetry 
alike  contain  allusions  to  the  coming  glory,  but  these  are 
in  the  main  only  foreshadowings.  Messianic  prophecy  in 
its  highest  beauty  and  splendor  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
prophetical  books.  But  this  glowing  depiction  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  redemption  has  its  darker  counterpart,  which  stands 
even  more  distinctly  in  the  foreground  of  the  prophets’ 
picture  of  the  coming  age.  All  of  the  prophets  without 
exception  are  heralds  of  doom.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to 
hold  that  this  proclamation  of  doom  was  their  principal 
function,^  that  their  hopes  for  the  accomplishment  of  re¬ 
demption  and  the  ushering  in  of  God’s  kingdom  while  ever 
present,  are  only  secondary.  The  truer  conception  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  two  phases  of  their  work,  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  coming  doom,  and  the  description  of  the 
dawn  of  the  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  form  the  determining  elements  of  their  prophetic 
work.  In  other  words  the  orbit  of  predictive  prophecy  is 
not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  with  judgment  and  restoration 
as  its  focal  points.  From  these  two  great  facts  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  which  have  been  revealed  to  them  by  God  himself  and 
which  no  human  power  can  change,  the  prophets  judge  their 
own  contemporaries,  both  those  of  their  own  nation  and 
those  of  foreign  nations  as  well.  These  two  facts  form, 
therefore,  the  fixed  points  of  the  prophetic  conception  of 
the  future.  Some  of  the  prophets  seem  to  emphasize  the 
fact  of  judgment,  while  others  of  them  bring  into  promi¬ 
nence  the  fact  of  the  coming  glory.  In  Amos,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  proclamation  of  doom  is  the  chief  feature.  But  he 
too  recognizes  the  fact  that  Jehovah’s  people  shall  be  sifted 
^So  Smend,  Op.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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like  ^ain  in  the  sieve,  yet  not  one  sound  grain  shall  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  he  closes  his  prophecy  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  glory  of  that  future  in  which  the  Lord  shall 
reign.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  coining  restoration  occupies  the 
more  prominent  position.  Ihit  here,  too,  the  proclamation 
of  doom  is  not  wanting.  And  at  the  close  of  the  long 
series  of  prophets,  we  find  that  the  same  two  facts  are  the 
determining  factors  of  Malachi’s  picture  of  the  future :  “  P'or, 
behold,  the  day  comcth,  it  burnetii  as  a  furnace;  and  all 
the  proud,  and  all  that  work  wickedness,  shall  be  stubble: 
and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch.  Hut  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.”  ^  Without 
an  apprehension  of  these  two  detennining  facts  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  conception  of  the  future,  a  correct  understanding  of 
prophecy  is  impossible,  the  marvelous  interchange  of  light 
and  shade,  of  denunciation  and  promise,  which  character¬ 
ize  the  pictures  of  such  a  master  of  prophecy  as  Isaiah, 
seems  only  an  illogical  tangle.  But,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  a  picture  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  only  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  color,  but,  when  seen  from  the  proper  point 
of  view,  the  confusion  disappears,  the  figures  or  the  land¬ 
scape  assume  their  rightful  relations,  and  the  beholder 
stands  spellbound  before  the  work  of  the  master ;  so  it  is 
with  prophecy,  the  various  elements  of  the  picture  seem  at 
first  to  be  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion,  but,  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prophet,  with  his  vision  of 
doom  and  of  glory,  the  prophecy  gradually  assumes  a  sym¬ 
metrical  form,  and  discloses  a  ])icture  of  surpassing  beauty. 

That  pro])hccy  such  as  lias  just  been  described  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  no  one  would  dream  of  denying.  The  mere  attempt 
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to  remove  it  from  the  body  of  extant  prophecy  shows  in¬ 
stantly  that  without  it  we  have  very  little  record  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  those  heroes,  whose  restoration  to  their  true  place 
in  history  is  the  service  which  modern  criticism  claims  to 
have  performed.  But  not  until  modern  criticism  is  willing 
to  accept  the  word  of  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the  source 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  future,  will  it  be  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  them  full  justice.  Not  shrewd  generalizations,  not  “the 
application  to  the  future,  of  his  certainty  as  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  Divine  Being  and  Will,  and  as  to  the  final  goal 
of  salvation,”  but  “thus  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me,” 
according  to  the  prophets  themselves,  is  the  ground  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  reason  for  their  certainty.  An  Amos, 
a  Hosea,  an  Isaiah,  or  a  Jeremiah  proclaims  with  certainty 
the  approaching  punishment,  not  from  his  conviction  that 
sin  must  be  punished,  but  from  divine  revelation.  Simi¬ 
larly  each  one  of  them  bases  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  res¬ 
toration  of  at  least  a  fragment  of  the  people,  not  on  his 
conception  of  the  indissoluble  bond  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people,  but  upon  the  promise  which  Jehovah  has  given 
him. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  rightly  considered  tl;e 
prophet  is  really  a  seer.  This  does  not  result  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  him  from  his  connection  with  his  own  time,  nor  pre¬ 
clude  the  strictest  historical  interpretation  of  his  life  and 
work.  He  is  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  but  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  coming  facts  furnishes  him  with  the  text  for  his 
sermons.  He  is  a  reformer,  but  his  vision  of  doom  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  divinely  imparted  conception  of  the  true 
character  of  Jehovah’s  kingdom  of  the  future  has  given 
him  the  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  present.  His 
pictures  of  the  future  are  not  mere  projections  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  experience  and  of  his  shrewd  estimation  of  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  are  the  result  of  a  certain  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  future. 
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PREDICTION  AND  FULFILLMENT. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
prophet’s  estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  predictive 
element  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  conclusions 
which  may  be  reached  in  such  a  consideration  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  question  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 
But  a  few  words  upon  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  probably  a  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  prediction  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  in  all  likelihood  never  will  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  probably  equally  true  that  the  prophets  themselves  did 
not  expect  a  literal  fulfillment  of  their  predictions.  In 
many  ca.ses,  indeed,  the  true  object  of  the  prediction  could 
be  reached  only  if  the  necessity  of  its  fulfillment  was  avert¬ 
ed.  For  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  prophets  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  that  much  of  their  prophecy  w'as  conditional. 
Even  Amos,  stern,  unrelenting  messenger  of  approaching 
doom  that  he  was,  interrupted  the  stream  of  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  with  the  exhortation,  “  Seek  ye  me  and  live.”  And 
indeed  all  of  the  prophets,  while  despairing  of  reform,  yet 
show  unmistakably  that  they  regard  it  possible  to  avert  the 
punishment  by  speedy  and  thoroughgoing  repentance. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  force  in  Kuenen’s  taunt,  that  to 
maintain  that  certain  prophecies  were  conditional  is  to  res¬ 
cue  the  prophets  at  the  expense  of  the  divine  omniscience. 
Furthermore,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  ideal  element  in 
prophecy.  Many  of  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  future 
are  clothed  in  highly  figurative  language,  and  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  could  have  expected 
that  these  predictions  would  be  literally  fulfilled.  And 
with  the  meager  materials  at  our  command  it  is  impossible 
to  declare  just  what  kind  of  fulfillment  the  prophets  them¬ 
selves  expected.  That  they  expected  the  fulfillment  of 
many  of  their  prophecies  in  some  way  or  other,  and  at  some 
time  or  other,  is  certain,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  proph- 
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ecy  remained  for  a  long  time  unfulfilled  did  not  cause  them 
to  waver  in  this  belief.  Isaiah  makes  use  of  an  older 
prophecy  against  Moab,  and  supplements  it  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that,  though  delayed  long,  the  judgment  is  not  averted 
but  shall  soon  come.  And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
expected  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  era  to  follow  very  soon 
after  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  invasion,  yet  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  express  the  same  hopes  when  thirty  years  later  the 
Assyrians  were  threatening  the  city  of  Jehovah. 

It  will  be  clear,  therefore,  that  a  proper  conception  of  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  cannot  be  derived  from  a  .study  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophetic  writings  alone.  Prophecy 
was  religious  instruction  and  was  based  upon  a  di.stinct 
revelation  of  the  divine  plans  and  purposes  for  the  future. 
But  the  mo.st  prolonged  examination  of  the  prophetic  .state¬ 
ments  alone  cannot  make  the.se  plans  and  purposes  clear  to 
our  mind.s.  Much  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  explica¬ 
ble  only  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  The  New 
Testament  writers  saw  the  true  fulfillment  of  prophecy  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  and  the  per¬ 
fect  revelation  which  he  brought  furnish  the  key  which 
unlocks  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  Old  Testament 
prophecy  has  found  its  fulfillment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  CLUB. 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  T.  STEVENSON,  PH.  D. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  era  of  chibs.  The  e.ssay- 
isLs  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  made  them  popular.  From  the 
founding  of  the  famous  Kit-Cat  Club  of  Addison  in  1700, 
there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  their  number  till  we 
reach  the  most  renowned  of  all,  “The  Club,”  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  in  1763.  The  Kit-Cat  had  among  its  members  Hali¬ 
fax,  Somers,  Addison,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  a  double  hand¬ 
ful  of  dnkes  and  earls.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  like 
Whig  wits  and  statesmen. 

A  look  at  the  greater  of  these  two  is  interesting.  After 
an  inexpensive  supper  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  Soho,  art,  let¬ 
ters,  manners,  and  politics  are  discussed  with  freedom. 
Here  sits  Johnson  the  dictator,  huge,  scholarly,  voracious, 
rough,  veracious.  Around  the  circle  are  Reynolds  the 
painter,  Burke  the  orator,  Garrick  the  actor.  Gibbon  the 
historian,  Jones  the  orientalist,  Gold.smith  the  prince  of 
essayists,  and  Boswell  of  biographical  fame.  In  merry 
spirit  they  pass,  with  the  swiftness  of  intellectual  shuttles, 
jests,  quips,  philosophical  reflections,  .satire,  and  story.  In 
all  this,  brains  as  well  as  banter,  distinguish  the  crowd. 
The  beadroll  of  last  century’s  notable  names  has  a  peculiar 
splendor  when  we  reach  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Club.  The  passing  years,  like  the  worshiper’s 
reverent  touch,  only  poli.sh  more  brightly  the  shining  fame 
of  Johnson  and  his  friends. 
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Every  business,  social  circle,  and  profession  had  its  club. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  known  in  English  history. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  Religion  shared  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Piety  was  too  inoffensive  or  too  nnambitions  to 
give  itself  a  clnb-life  name.  It  left  that  to  others,  the  un¬ 
godly,  and  then  turned  its  crown  of  thorns  into  an  imper¬ 
ishable  halo. 

In  a  small  room  in  the  second  story  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  we  see  four  young  men  bending  over  one  book.  It 
is  the  Greek  Testament.  The  men  are  Morgan,  Kirkham, 
John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles.  This  is  the  “  Holy 
Club.” 

These  various  good  fellowships  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  distinct  reasons  for  being.  The  student  of  English  life 
in  the  early  years  of  last  century  discovers  a  set  purpose  on 
the  part  of  Addison  and  his  friends  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  thought  and  manners.  Addison’s  latest  biographer, 
Conlthorpe,  counts  him  as  the  “chief  architect  of  public 
opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  The  facts  fall  short 
of  this  high  enloginm,  yet  point  that  way.  Addison’s  work 
as  a  reformer  is  too  well  known  to  be  detailed.  It  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  rigor  of  Puritan  life  and  the  recklessness 
of  court  circles  were  facing  each  other,  sworn  foes.  Party 
violence  was  abnormally  active  to  deepen  the  animosity. 
Addison  showed  the  one  that  religion  and  good  breeding 
were  congenial,  and  the  other  that  gloomy  faces  were  not 
essential  to  a  religions  life.  He  said  in  the  Spectator^  No. 
10,  that  it  was  his  effort  to  “enliv'en  morality  with  wit,  and 
to  temper  wit  with  morality.”  Further  on  he  said,  “I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  [his  patrons]  memories  from 
day  to  day  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  has  fallen.” 
Macaulay  speaks  of  Addison  as  one  “who,  without  inflict¬ 
ing  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social  reform,”  and  who  unit¬ 
ed  wit  and  virtue  after  a  long  separation,  in  which  “wit 
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had  been  led  astray  by  proflij^acy  and  virtue  by  fanaticism.” 

Blit  Literature  was  not  destined  to  lift  Enj^land  out  of 
the  mire.  A  mightier  sword  than  the  blade  of  wit  must 
needs  smite  down  tlie  bad  giant.  Addison  had  been  a 
Charterhouse  boy.  He  died  in  1719.  One  year  later  an¬ 
other  Charterhouse  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  rector  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  left  its  cloisters  for  Oxford.  The  names  that 
reflect  upon  the  oaken  walls  and  green  quadrangles  of  Char¬ 
terhouse  the  light  of  achiev^ement  are  genial  and  glorious. 
In  the  list  are  vSteele,  Addison,  Barrow,  Havelock,  and 
Thackeray.  But  Wesley  has  laid  a  mightier  hand  upon 
the  helm  of  English  history  than  satirist,  statesman,  or 
soldier. 

The  so-called  Augustan  age  waned.  Depravity  deepened. 
London  came  to  be  called  the  “city  of  the  gallows.”  No 
road  ran  into  the  metropolis  that  did  not  furnish  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  the  sight  of  gibbeted  highwaymen  slowly 
rotting  away  in  their  clanking  chains.  The  penal  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew  of  no  cure  for  crime 
but  the  gallows.  The  iniquity  of  lawbreakers  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  barbarity  of  their  piinishments  and  the 
atrocity  of  their  execution.  This  ghastly  generalization 
may  seem  to  the  average  information  too  sweeping.  Let 
ns  summon  a  few  authorities,  and  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
moral  condition  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  shameless  profligacy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  was 
fairly  well  rivaled,  though  not  so  openly,  by  the  deep 
depravity  which  pervaded  the  court  until  long  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  HI.,  the  circles  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the 
upper  classes,  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  the  lower  ranks 
in  the  social  scale.  On  all  sides  there  was  “duplicity,  con¬ 
jugal  infidelity,  dissoluteness,  and  laxity.”  ^  “Society  '^  in 

J  Sydney,  Enj^land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol,  ii.  p.  323. 

2  Trevelyn,  C.  J.  Fox,  p.  77, 
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those  days  was  one  vast  casino.”  The  gambler  was 
abroad  in  the  land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  first  third  of  the  century  there  grew 
up  the  “habit  of  gin-drinking,  the  master  curse  of  English 
life,  to  which  most  of  the  crime  and  an  immense  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  misery  of  the  nation  may  be  ascribed.”  ^  The 
same  calm  historian  elsewhere  says:  “Small  as  is  the  place 
which  this  fact  occupies  in  English  history,  it  was  proba¬ 
bly,  if  we  consider  all  the  consequences  that  have  flowed 
from  it,  the  most  momentous  in  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury — incomparably  more  so  than  any  event  in  the  purely 
political  or  military  annals  of  the  country.”  ^ 

Other  well-known  witnesses  repeat  the  sad  story.  “In 
July,  1710,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  expressed  her 
conviction  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
accompanying  a  copy  of  her  translation  of  ‘  Epictetus,’  that 
more  atheists  were  to  be  found  among  the  fine  ladies  of  the 
times  than  among  the  lower  sort  of  rakes.  Addison,  writ¬ 
ing  in  No.  47  of  the  Freeholder.^  declared  that  there  was 
less  appearance  of  religion  in  England  than  in  any  neigh¬ 
boring  state  or  kingdom.”  While  the  Holy  Club  were 
poring  over  the  Greek  Testament  in  John  Wesley’s  room 
in  Lincoln  College,  Montesquieu  was  in  the  best  society  of 
London.  He  wrote,  “There  is  no  nation  which  has  less 
religion  than  the  Englisli.” 

A  witness  of  renown  rises.  The  first  sentences  of  Bishop 
Butler’s  “Analogy”  (published  May,  1736) state  that  many 
persons  took  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  “is  now  at 
length  discovered  to  Ijc  fictitious.”  The  witnesses  multi¬ 
ply.  Bishop  Seeker,  1738,  says,  “An  open  and  profound 
disregard  to  religion  is  becoming  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  present  age.”  Trevelyn  says,  “There  is 

•  Ivccky,  Eii^(lan<l  in  the  Century,  Vol.  i.  p.  516. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  519. 

®  Sydney,  Ivngland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  ii.  j)p.  323,  324. 
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just  as  much  and  just  as  little  trace  of  Christianity  in  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole  as  in  Pliny  the  Younger.  Indeed  in  this  very 
year  of  1776,  Walpole  describes  his  first  sight  of  the  man 
[Wesley]’  who  was  guiding  a  revolution  in  creed  and  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  deeply  and  permanently  modified  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  Phiglish-speakiiig  race,  in  a  letter,  which,  if 
translated  into  good  Latin,  might  pass  muster  as  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  familiar  correspondence  of  Gallio.”  ^  To 
quote  a  classic  passage:  “Never  has  a  century  risen  upon 
Christian  brngland  so  void  of  soul  and  faith  as  that  which 
opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which  reached  its  misty 
noon  beneath  the  second  George ;  a  dewless  night  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in  the  past, 
and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The  Puritans  were  buried 
and  the  Methodists  were  not  born.”  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  torpid.  The  lethargy  which  seized  the  church 
has  been  noted  as  “  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  religion.” 

Macaulay  has  provoked  much  hostile  criticism  because 
of  his  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Excellent  authority,  however,  has  declared,  that 
“there  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the  accuracy,  in  its  main 
outlines,  of  the  picture  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn.”  ^ 
And  further,  Macaulay’s  picture  would  be  a  word-for-word 
statement  of  the  condition  of  “one-half  of  the  rural  clergy 
of  Phigland  for  fully  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury.”  ^ 

If  the  rural  clergy  were  often  inferior  to  the  yeoman  who 
hired  their  sons  for  the  plow  and  their  daughters  for  the 
dairy,  the  city  clergy  were  not  a  whit  behind  their  fashion¬ 
able  flocks  in  abandonment  to  follies,  idleness,  and  sacri¬ 
lege.  The  spouse  of  Archbishop  Cornwallis  presided  over 

'  C.  J.  I'ox,  p.  86,  ^  Overton,  pA'anjjelical  Revival,  p.  r. 

Sydney,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  330.  ■*  Idem. 
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Sunday  routs  and  balls  at  Lambeth  palace.  They  became 
so  notorious  that  George  III.  sent  a  remonstrance  to  his 
grace,  and  finally  put  a  stop  to  this  impiety. 

Evidence  accumulates  on  all  sides  to  show  that  the 
guides  of  the  church  made  sinecures  of  their  sheepfolds, 
and  even  the  more  zealous  contented  themselves  with  a 
formal  supervision  of  diocese  and  parish.  When  bishops 
were  dead  to  duty,  little  could  be  expected  of  the  under¬ 
shepherds,  who  fell  into  many  and  gross  irregularities. 
Bishop  Burnet  thus  expressed  a  not  rare  view :  “  I  must 

say  the  main  body  of  our  English  clergy  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  dead  and  lifeless.”  Arthur  Young  in  “  Trav¬ 
els  in  France,”  contrasts  the  exterior  decency  of  behavior 
of  the  French  clergy  with  that  of  the  English.  “Such  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  never  seen  in  France  as  I  have  heard  of 
in  England:  ‘Wanted,  a  curacy  in  a  good  sporting  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duty  is  light  and  the  neighborhood  is  con¬ 
vivial.’” 

In  1781  Cowper  penned  these  lines: — 

“  Except  a  few  with  Eli’s  spirit  blessed, 

Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest.” 

Tlie  ordination  of  ignorant  dolts  made  the  Ember  weeks 
the  “burden  and  grief  of  my  life.”  So  wrote  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net  in  1713. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  early  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  made  the  rounds  of  the  pulpits  of  London.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  “that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  preacher  were  a  follower  of  Confucius,  of 
Mahomet,  or  of  Chri.st.”  Mark  Pattison,  in  “  Essays  and 
Reviews,”  says  the  sermons  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
“cold  and  barren.”  As  with  the  Anglican  Church,  so  was 
it  with  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Skeats,  their  historian, 
says,  “The  churches  were  characterized  by  a  cold  indiffer- 
entism.  The  zeal  of  Puritanism  was  almost  as  unknown 
as  it  was  unimitated.” 
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The  age  was  dry,  cold,  uiiromantic,  severely  practical. 
It  cared  little  for  high  ideals.  It  set  its  face  against  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  two  texts  from  which  most  sermons  were 
preached  in  England  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were,  “  Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men,”  and  “  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.”  * 

A  highly  significant  indication  of  the  low  moral  tone  of 
the  times,  especially  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  men  who  filled  pulpits  dipped  their 
pens  in  gossip,  cheap  comedy,  coarse  satire,  and  even 
wretched  and  unquotable  obscenity.  From  Swift  to  Sterne, 
the  highest  officials  and  most  brilliant  wits  read,  quoted, 
and  dilated  with  discreditable  abandon  upon  the  spicy  scan¬ 
dals  of  letters,  poems,  plays,  and  daily  life.  Dean  Swift 
grew  old,  and  yet  his  old  age  was  “stained  with  horrible 
and  gratuitous  obscenities”  (Oosse).  Lawrence  Sterne 
preached  with  idiomatic  power,  yet  his  “Tristram  Shandy” 
may  not  be  unblushingly  read  to  a  group  of  both  sexes. 

To  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  deists 
were  at  the  popular  ear,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  It  is  true  that  Burke  flung  out  the  question, 
“Who,  born  within  the  last  forty  years,  has  read  a  word  of 
Collins,  or  Toland,  or  Tindal,  or  Morgan,  or  the  whole  race 
of  freethinkers?  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke?  Who 
ever  read  him  through?”  But  it  is  also  true  that  there 
was  a  time  when  this  could  not  have  been  said.  It  is  ours 
to  show  the  reason  of  the  overthrow  of  the  deists.  They 
had  power  at  one  time.  Their  influence  was  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ability,  for  the  scholarship  of  Locke,  Clarke, 
Warburton,  and  Butler  outranked  theirs;  to  their  literary 
standing,  for  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  were  the  rulers; 
and  to  their  social  influence,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  were  unknown  men.  Deism  was  not  unobstructed  in 
its  march.  It  was  opposed.  It  was  overthrown  by  Cony- 

^  Hunt,  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  Vol.  iii.  p.  291. 
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beare,  Berkley,  Lardner,  and  towering  highest,  by  Butler. 
The  answer  to  deism  was  complete,  yet  there  was  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  reform.  The  strongest  motive  to  a  moral  life  was 
lacking.  The  great  danger  was  in  the  spiritual  malaria  of 
the  times. 

Attempts  at  cure  were  not  lacking.  Philosophy  came 
with  its  balm  and  proposed  a  new  ethical  rule,  “The  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  This  scheme  of  ethics 
found  its  leader  in  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  developed  the 
theory  of  Utilitarian  Morals.  But  it  could  only  work  upon 
life.  It  never  called  the  dead  to  life.  There  is  little  room 
for  doubt  that  Bentham’s  practical  conclusions  found  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  readier  welcome,  because  of 
the  deeper  and  truer  reformation  wTought  by  the  school  of 
Christian  evangelism.  Aside  from  this.  Utilitarianism 
never  could  have  wrought  even  the  good  it  boasted  as  its 
own,  in  the  social  and  political  reformation  of  England. 
It  is  stamped  wuth  selfishness.  It  is  no  pioneer  in  the 
world  march.  “Benthamism  is  an  eyeless  heroism;  the 
human  species,  like  a  hapless  Samson  grinding  in  the  Phil¬ 
istine  mill,  brings  huge  ruin  down,  but  ultimately  deliver¬ 
ance  withal.”  So  says  Carlyle.  But  though  “ultimate 
deliv'erance  ”  may  use  to  advantage  somewhat  of  Bentham- 
isni,  initial  deliverance  must  come  from  heaven.  What 
the  English  world  needed  was  the  touch  of  the  Creator. 

Tlie  abov^e  ethical  theory  has  been  declared  “more  beg¬ 
garly  than  Mahomet’s.”  Bentham’s  “moral  arithmetic” 
would  never  have  sent  Whitefield  to  the  collieries  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  His  mechanical  scheme  of  life  had  too  much  of  pru¬ 
dential  calculation  in  it  to  send  Coke  to  India,  an  old  man 
on  a  young  man’s  mission,  with  a  young  man’s  fiery  heart. 
Preachers,  like  poets,  are  made,  not  by  induction,  but  by 
inspiration. 

This  theory  of  reform  was  .seconded  by  some  very  earn¬ 
est  practical  efforts  to  work  a  change  in  the  dolorous  con- 
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dition  of  England,  such  as  those  put  in  operation  by  the 
“  Societies  for  Reformation  of  Manners,”  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  They  soon  assumed  new  functions, 
and  became  a  sort  of  unofficial  police.  In  making  a  forti¬ 
eth  annual  report  in  1735,  it  was  stated  that  “the  number 
of  prosecutions  for  debauchery  and  profaneness  in  London 
and  Westminster  alone,  since  the  foundation  of  the  socie¬ 
ties,  had  been  99,380.”  ‘ 

Yet  England  was  morally  on  the  downgrade.  Isaac  Tay¬ 
lor  speaks  of  “  the  ecclesiastical  system  under  which  the 
people  of  England  had  lapsed  into  heathenism — or  a  state 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.” 

This  then  is  the  sum  of  our  review: — 

Not  Addison,  with  his  high  Culture.^  nor 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  might  of  Law  at  hand,  nor 
Bishop  Butler,  chief  of  Apologists.,  nor 
Bentham,  the  arch-theorist  in  Morals.,  nor 
Practical  efforts  for  the  ^'■Reformation  of  manners^ 
availed  to  insure  the  desired  end.  It  is  true  that  Addison 
made  piety  respectable;  that  Mansfield  gave  every  trial  the 
benefit  of  his  splendid  impartiality ;  that  Butler  cut  its  feet 
from  under  the  current  deism ;  that  the  Utility  school  of 
morals  wrought  some  external  reforms;  and  that  practical 
protests  were  made;  yet  not  one,  nor  all  together,  led  Eng¬ 
land  back  to  righteousness,  to  a  guarantee  of  immunity 
from  impending  storms.  The  work  was  done  by  men 
known  less  than  any  of  these  I  have  named,  in  their  day, 
yet  now  known  beyond  all  put  together  in  this  day.  Are 
we  claiming  too  much  for  the  “Holy  Club”? 

Leslie  Stephen  says,  the  religious  revival  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  was  “in  many  respects  the  most  important  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  century.”'^  Justin  McCarthy  writes,  “In- 

'  I^ecky,  Op.  cii.,  Vol,  ii.  p.  595,  2  Wesley  and  Methodism,  p.  56. 

^  History  of  Relij^ious  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
3«9- 
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deed,  there  is  not  much  about  this  period  of  English  his¬ 
tory  concerning  which  the  modern  Englishman  can  feel 
really  proud,  except  that  great  religious  revival  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  thoughts  and  teachings  of  John  Wesley.”  ^ 
Addison  coveted  much :  “  It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he 

brought  down  Philosophy  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among 
men ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I 
have  brought  Philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools 
and  colleges,  to  dwell  at  clubs,  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables 
and  in  coffee-houses.”  We  grant  the  claim.  But  the  claim 
of  the  poor  Oxford  student  goes  far  beyond  this. 

John  Wesley’s  work  lay  in  another  line.  Not  philosophy, 
but  piety,  was  by  his  invitation  to  walk  with  unhoped-for 
energy  in  unaccustomed  ways,  and  to  become  the  first 
power  and  familiar  friend  of  the  common  people,  the  regen¬ 
erator  of  homes,  the  most  logical  of  apologists,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  law,  the  foundation  of  a  finer  culture,  the  real 
saviour  of  the  Pinglish  race. 

Wliat  of  this  man?  There  is  time  for  only  a  silhouette, 

Tlie  first  thing  that  catches  our  eye  in  his  life  is  his 
mother’s  influence.  John  Wesley  stands  for  heredity.  Aris¬ 
tippus  founded  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  At  his 
death  his  daughter.  Arete,  directed  its  course.  Her  son 
was  named  for  her  father.  So  profoundly  did  she  impress 
herself  upon  him  that  he,  the  next  leader  of  the  school, 
went  by  the  name  of  Matrodidaktos^  “mother-taught.”  So 
might  the  boy  of  the  P^pworth  rectory  have  been  named, 
as  tlie  foremost  of  those  whose  mother’s  apron-strings  have 
been  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  boy’s  life,  to 
the  end  of  the  history  of  the  Phiglish  race,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  rector’s  son  becomes  the  Charterhouse  gown  boy. 
The  gown  boy  passes  on  to  Christ  Church  House  at  Oxford. 
He  wins  a  fellowship  in  Lincoln  College.  He  does  not 
‘  Tour  Georges,  Vol.  ii,  p.  169. 
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lack  ability.  He  does  not  lack  character.  He  does  not 
lack  ambition.  Yet  his  future  is  all  unknown. 

In  fancy  we  see  him  on  the  evenin"  of  a  busy  day.  His 
fellow-students,  with  whom  he  has  been  bendiiijr  over  the 
Greek  Testament,  have  left  him  alone.  The  Book  lies  be¬ 
fore  him.  His  most  recent  self-dedication  beckons  him  on. 
But  how  far  on  and  up?  Iii  the  veiled  future  he  has  no 
lar^e  vision  of  himself.  His  ingrained  self-control  has 
never  indulged  in  idle  dreams  of  attainment. 

Had  some  one  now  told  him,  that,  after  years  of  study 
and  prayer  and  waiting,  he  would  become  conscious  of 
God’s  favor,  would  gather  about  him  a  band  of  like  souls; 
that,  after  sifting  his  fellows,  he  would  scour  England  ;  that, 
forsaking  the  traditions  of  the  church,  he  and  they  would 
address,  in  open  fields,  vast  throngs  no  building  could  hold; 
that  he  would  organize,  drill,  direct,  inspire,  the  multitude 
for  a  forward  movement  without  parallel  since  the  itiner¬ 
ating  tentmaker  of  Tarsus  prayed  and  preached  the  pagan¬ 
isms  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  out  of  power;  that  he 
would  die  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  followers;  that  in  a  century  from  the  date  he 
receiv'cd  the  witness  of  divine  love  that  host  would  number 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  sev’enty-one  thousand ;  that  in 
another  half-century  fa  century  after  his  death.)  the  host, 
bearing  now  in  honor  the  name  with  which  his  early  devo¬ 
tion  was  derided,  and  which  he  bore  with  unrunied  seren¬ 
ity  in  the  midst  of  cursing,  maddened  mobs,  would  be 
marching  around  the  world  over  six  million  strong;  and  if 
he  had  been  told  that  tliis  would  be  the  smaller  part  of  the 
fruitage  of  his  dedication  of  himself  to  God  ;  that  in  the 
train  of  his  mighty  leadersliip  would  follow  the  reform  of 
prison  life,  a  better  penal  code,  the  abolition  of  a  tliousand 
brutalities,  the  founding  of  asylums,  the  protection  of 
children,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their  training,  the 
spread  of  ]X)pular  education  entirely  unfelt  before  his  day 
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and  due  to  the  religious  movement  led  by  him ;  that  with 
increased  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  an  increased 
sympathy  with  their  sorrows,  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
be  demanded  in  a  paper  to  Parliament  in  which  out  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  four 
names  of  petitioners  against  its  continued  existence,  one 
hundred  years  from  his  vision  of  the  future,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
would  be  Methodists;  that  a  new  philaiitliropy  would  sig¬ 
nalize  each  step  of  this  people’s  march ;  that  the  widening 
circles  of  the  evangelical  mov’ement  would  include  all  prot- 
estant  Christianity ;  that  tract,  Bible,  and  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  would  spring  from  the  intelligent  fervor  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  that  in  the  presence  of  this  practical  gospel  deism 
would  shrivel ;  that  unwelcome  and  unreasonable  dogmas 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  pulpits  of  the  coming  age;  that 
cannibalism  would  become  extinct  in  sea-girt  islands;  that 
the  worse  than  cannibal  ferocity'  of  the  P'rench  Revolution 
would  fall  back  from  P^ngland  smitten  blind  by  the  flame 
and  light  of  this  mightier  rev'olutiou ;  if  he  had  been  told 
that  without  “novelty  of  doctrine”  this  religious  and  moral 
revolution  would  “invest  the  most  prosaic  life  with  a  halo 
of  romance,”  would  arouse  in  “great  masses  of  men  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  piety  which  was  hardly  surpassed  in  the  first 
days  of  Christianity,”  would  “emancipate  great  numbers 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  impart  a  warmer  tone  to  the 
devotion  and  a  greater  energy  to  the  philanthropy  of  every 
denomination  both  in  Pmgland  and  in  the  colonies” ;  and 
if,  as  the  vision  reached  its  vastest  compass,  he  had  been 
told  that,  led  by  his  gospel-on-horseback,  a  mighty  race 
would  with  a  swinging,  tireless  stride  press  through  the 
great  gates  of  the  Northwest,  out  into  the  wider  area  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon’s  new  land; — and  that  he,  the  poor  rector’s 
son,  would  help  God  turn  a  corner  in  human  history,  and 
that  Westminister  Abbey,  into  whose  pulpit  he  was  not  to 
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put  foot,  would  honor  its  walls  with  his  face  and  that  of 
his  brother,  carved  in  memorial  marble,  which,  though 
white,  would  be  less  clear  and  unstained  than  his  own 
transparent  character  and  less  enduring  than  his  own  im¬ 
mortal  name; — had  all  this  been  told  him,  he  would  have 
dismissed  the  tale  as  an  idler’s  vagary,  and  with  that  rare 
sanity  of  reason  which  distinguished  him,  he  would  have 
bent  to  his  present  task. 

Yet  the  above  is  the  barest  recital  of  the  outcome  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Oxford  student  to  live  up  to  the  highest 
light  he  had  and  could  get.  The  vision  has  become  fact. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  what  it  is  morally  and  religious¬ 
ly  because  of  the  eighteenth  century  “  Holy  Club.”  Canon 
Taylor  has  declared  that  Methodism  is  “  The  starting- 
point  of  modern  religious  history?'* 

But  this  does  not  account  for  the  movement  itself.  Is 
Methodism  an  enigma  ?  Its  visible  elements  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  student  are  not  hard  to  find.  Wesley’s  blood  went  for 
much.  He  was  of  gentle  birth.  He  was  so  well  born  that 
he  was  absolutely  unyielding  to  the  seductions  of  rank, 
and  so  true  a  gentleman  that  he  was  every  man’s  brother. 
His  rearing  was  unexceptionable.  His  scholarship  was 
above  the  suspicion  of  the  most  exacting  critic.  His  char¬ 
acter  was  stainless.  His  self-control  was  perfect.  His 
courage  was  equal  to  that  of  Cromwell.  His  organizing 
power  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  eulogium. 

Men  have  thought  to  explain  the  rise  of  Christianity  and 
its  spread  from  the  level  of  human  motives  and  human  en¬ 
ergies.  Gibbon  is  the  great  example  of  this.  Men  have 
thought  to  explain  the  rise  and  spread  of  Methodism  in  the 
same  way.  Southey  has  not  escaped  this  difficulty.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  Wesley  with  ambition,  though  he 
afterward  withdrew  this  judgment.  If  we  canva.ss  all  the 
facts,  we  shall  not  err.  A  profound  writer  has  said,  “  Wes- 
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ley  perplexes  only  those  who,  if  they  would  confess  it,  are 
still  more  perplexed  by  Christianity  itself.”  ^ 

It  has  been  left  for  a  skeptical  historian  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  admission.  Lecky  says,  “The  Methodist  movement 
was  a  purely  religious  one.  All  explanations  which  ascribe 
it  to  the  ambition  of  its  leaders,  or  to  merely  intellectual 
causes,  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.”  ^ 

In  speaking  of  May  24th,  1738,  and  of  Wesley  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  Lecky  remarks,  with  philosophic  and  im¬ 
partial  candor,  “  It  is,  however,  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  scene  which  took  place  at  that  humble  meet¬ 
ing  in  Aldersgate  street  forms  an  epoch  in  English  his¬ 
tory.” 

Christianity  is  supernatural.  So  is  Methodism. 

Its  rise,  its  centrifugal  movement,  its  sin -subduing 
power,  its  grit  in  reform,  its  growth  among  men  in-  the 
face  of  difficulties  known,  unknown,  anticipated,  and 
unsuspected,  but  all  of  them  overcome,  its  humanitarian- 
ism,  its  tolerance,  its  charities,  its  enthusiasm,  its  hearty 
fellowship  with  the  ever-widening  republicanism  of  these 
modern  days,  its  bounding  hopefulness,  its  emphasis  upon 
life  rather  than  upon  institutional  or  confessional  types 
of  Christianity,  its  ever  youthful  flexibility  in  methods, 
and  its  attractive  consciousness  of  a  high  and  holy 
purpose  to  lead  on  in  the  march  of  the  world’s  evangeliza¬ 
tion, — these  declare  it  to  be  divine. 

The  supernatural  sounded  the  clarion  for  Wesley’s  ad¬ 
vance.  It  became  the  consolation  of  his  waning  strength. 
It  nerved  him  at  St.  Ives  against  the  mob,  and  nursed  him 
on  his  dying  bed,  around  which  many  gathered  to  watch 
the  old  hero’s  passing  on  and  up.  The  philosophy  of  the 
great  revival  was  declared  in  the  “strange  warning”  of  his 
heart,  in  the  Aldersgate  meeting,  and  in  his  last  note  of 
triumph,  “  The  best  of  all  is^  God  is  zvith  us.^'  What  ex- 
•  Taylor,  Op.  at.,  p.  87.  *  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  59S.  ^  /did.,  p.  607. 
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plains  Methodism  ?  God.  There  is  no  other  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  movement.  Wesley  was,  under  God,  ena¬ 
bled  to  exercise  a  “wider  constructive  influence  in  the 
sphere  of  practical  religion  than  any  other  man  who  has 
appeared  since  the  sixteenth  century.”  ^ 

Both  England  and  France  had  gigantic  revolutions  in 
the  last  century.  The  high-priest  of  the  one  was  Wesley, 
and  of  the  other  Voltaire.  They  both  seemed  to  1)e  full  of 
destructive  energy.  Methodism  appeared  to  be  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  social 
system  as  well  as  of  church  life. 

The  encyclopedists  of  France  urged  lil^erty.  They  in¬ 
voked  the  terrors  of  the  wildest  and  most  furious  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  revolution  of  Wesley  was  constructive;  that  of 
Voltaire  was  destructiv'e.  One  was  Christian,  the  other 
was  anti-Christian.  Both  were  charged  with  folly,  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  certain  failure.  Both  resented  the  charge.  Meth-. 
odism  lived  through  calumny  and  won.  French  infidelity 
.scornfully  flung  the  di.sgracefnl  imputation  from  her. 
What?  The  robes  of  the  Godde.ss  of  Liberty  stained  with 
fanatici.sm  ?  Anything,  all  tilings,  but  not  that  despicable 
offspring  of  superstition.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
French  Rev’olntion  is  the  most  wonderful  illustration  of  a 
lawless  and  pernicious  fanaticism  in  all  the  annals  of  his¬ 
tory.  Burke  .said  that  thing  happened  which  no  one  would 
have  imagined ;  “that  athei.sni  could  produce  one  of  the 
most  violently  operative  principles  of  fanaticism”  ever  .seen 
on  earth. 

France  owed  much  to  England,  in  her  great  upheaval: 
pity  it  is  that  she  had  taken  cast-off  clothes  instead  of  a 
new  robe,  which  .she  could  have  had  for  the  a.sking.  Vol¬ 
taire,  while  getting  good  from  Newton’s  philosophy,  and 
Locke’s  toleration,  was  influenced  by  Collins,  Wollaston, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  English  dei.sts.  The  robes  had 
*  Lecky,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  687. 
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soiled  the  Saxon,  and  were  now  to  stain  the  Gallic  people. 

English  deism  went  to  France  unwashed.  It  underwent 
a  change  in  England.  Under  Wesley  deism  became  the- 
istic.  Under  Voltaire  it  became  atheistic.  It  sat  under 
the  fair  bowers  of  Paris  “squat  like  a  toad,”  till  the  spear 
of  an  Ithuriel  disclosure  revealed  it  to  men  in  all  its  devil¬ 
ish  malignity.  The  deism  of  the  English  laborer  went 
to  its  death  in  the  Methodist  class-room.  The  deism  of 
the  P'rench  attorney  rioted  away  its  allowance  of  liberty, 
and  welcomed  the  chaotic  frenzy  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
Ninety-three. 

Wesley  and  Voltaire:  these  two  are,  as  contemporaries, 
most  fitting  representatives  of  their  peoples  in  culture,  in 
toil,  in  character,  and  in  the  final  result  of  life.  We  know 
Wesley’s  God  and  watchword.  Had  Voltaire  no  God,  no 
watchword?  The  word  of  the  French  reformer  was 
“  Honor,”  and  its  sanctioning  deity  was  the  “  Force  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion.”  But  Honor  is  ofttimes  the  daughter  of 
vanity,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  has  little  about  it 
that  is  divine.  It  never  sent  Columbus  to  America,  nor 
showed  Copernicus  the  secrets  of  the  starry  system,  nor 
fired  Livingstone  to  go  to  Africa.  As  a  basis  of  public  and 
private  morals  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  as  Carlyle  has  said: 
“Without  some  belief  in  the  necessary,  eternal,  or  which 
is  the  same,  in  the  supramundane.  Divine  nature  of  Virtue, 
existing  in  each  individual,  what  could  the  moral  judgment 
of  a  thousand  or  a  thousand  thousand  individuals  av^ail  us?” 

The  God  of  Wesley  is  the  world’s  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
The  watchword  of  the  English  reformer  was  not  “  Honor,” 
but  England  rose,  and  E'rance  receded,  be¬ 

cause  Holiness  is  evermore  stronger  than  Honor.  Holiness 
is  the  chief  of  builders.  It  works  marv^els  in  a  short  time, 
and  finally  moulds  heaven  out  of  earth.  It  is  disinterested 
and  centrifugal.  Honor  is  ofttimes  selfish  and  centripetal. 

The  P'renchmen  boasted  of  their  “  P'raternity.”  But 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  213. 
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what  did  it  amount  to?  It  was  very  far  from  being  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  was  never  unselfish.  It  was  exclusive. 
Voltaire  was  fond  of  the  attentions  of  the  higher  ranks. 
The  insinuating  flattery  of  their  smiles  fed  the  vanity  of 
the  poet-philosopher.  Wesley  went  to  the  highways  to 
walk  with  plain  men.  Voltaire  said :  “  We  have  never 

pretended  to  enlighten  shoemakers  and  servants.”  Without 
cheapening  his  refined  manhood,  Wesley  befriended  mi¬ 
ners,  plowboys,  and  cobblers.  His  fraternity  included 
the  whole  world-parish. 

The  sentimental  F'renchman  praised  the  heroic  of  great 
days.  The  sensible  Englishman  begot  the  heroic  of  com¬ 
mon  days.  Both  attracted  the  women  of  their  day,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  rare  proofs  of  peculiar  devotion.  P'or 
answer  to  the  declaration  of  the  great  English  critic,  who 
has  said  that  there  was  nothing  heroic  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  recall  two  scenes  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
one  in  P'rance,  the  other  in  England.  The  surroundings  of 
the  two  scenes  are  as  different  as  can  be  imagined.  Vol¬ 
taire  was  loaded  with  honors  on  the  occasion  of  the  acting 
of  his  play  “Merope”  in  Paris,  February  20,  1743.  Amid 
the  tumultuous  applause  of  the  crowd,  the  author  was  seated 
at  the  front  of  the  stage.  While  the  crowd  cheered,  the 
Duchesse  de  Villars  crowned  him,  and  then,  intoxicated  by 
the  part  she  had  taken,  she  went  further  and  immortalized 
him  with  a  kiss. 

While  the  Protagonist  of  Infidelity  was  thus  set  apart  by 
the  apotheosis  of  a  titled  woman’s  affection  on  a  French 
stage,  a  scene  less  theatric,  but  more  dramatic,  was  taking 
place  across  the  Channel.  The  time  was  June  18,  1743. 
The  place  was  Wednesbury.  The  slender  Oxford  scholar 
was  the  center  of  a  storm.  John  Wesley  had  in  some  way 
aroused  the  mob.  For  six  days  the  lanes  and  streets  were 
filled  with  an  infuriated,  senseless,  brutal  throng.  Down 
the  road  and  by  the  river’s  brink  Wesley  was  hustled. 
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cuffed,  beaten,  cursed,  dragged,  his  clothing  torn,  his  face 
bleeding,  his  cause  forsaken  by  his  friends.  They  were 
overawed.  But  Wesley  was  immovable.  While  chaos 
reigned  he  preserved  an  unbroken  calm.  Like  Paul  he 
could  say:  “No  man  stood  by  me” ;  yet  one  brave  woman 
came  to  his  aid.  She  walked  by  his  side.  She  warded  off 
the  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  mob.  She  led  him  through 
the  midst  of  the  howling,  drunken  madmen.  She  became 
his  guarantee  of  safety.  She  deserves  a  crown.  Aye,  she 
has  one.  It  is  unfading.  Her  name  is  her  glory.  Let  the 
seeker  for  the  heroic  walk  the  streets  of  Wednesbury,  and 
quicken  his  courage  as  he  repeats  the  name  of  the  heroine 
of  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  assault  endured  by  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  mobs;  and,  for  contrast  to  the  hysterical 
Duchesse,  study  the  heroic  Joan  Parks. 

What  did  each  leave?  For  immediate  result ;  the  writer 
of  France,  dying  on  the  verge  of  the  Revolution,  deeded 
his  tomb  for  a  cradle  of  storms.  The  preacher  of  Fhigland 
walked  a  little  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  found 
that  the  feet  of  the  English  people  were  on  solid  rock. 
The  philosophy  of  Voltaire’s  skepticism  blew  up  an  awful 
tornado,  and  the  tallest  trees  went  to  the  ground.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Wesleyan  revival  walked  the  troubled 
waves,  and  .silenced  their  fury  with  the  might  of  speech 
and  .song. 

For  ultimate  result;  who  can  tell?  The  rock-firm  bibli¬ 
cal  character  of  Wesley’s  gospel  is  known  to  all.  Pre.sent- 
day  judgment  has  strangely  inverted  the  estimates  of  the 
la.st  century.  Then  men  thought  that  the  power  of  We.s- 
ley’s  work  was  in  its  form,  its  new  way  of  heralding  the 
truth.  But  the  power  remains,  though  the  form  is  ever 
changing.  The  opposite  verdict  is  given  in  Voltaire’s  case. 
There  the  only  thing  that  is  now  of  any  value  is  the  form. 
According  to  Saintsbury,  “Not  the  most  elaborate  work  of 
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Voltaire  is  of  much  value  for  matter;  but  not  the  very 
slightest  work  of  Voltaire  is  devoid  of  value  as  form.” 

The  very  year,  1778,  in  which,  after  having  been  crowned 
ill  a  theater  with  laurel,  Voltaire  died,  John  Wesley  opened 
City  Road  Chapel.  Its  pulpit,  like  all  other  pulpits  of 
Methodism,  was  to  achieve  its  loftiest  purpose  when  in  the 
union  of  truth  with  personality  the  surest  success  would  be 
guaranteed  to  every  preacher  of  righteousness.  That  pul¬ 
pit  towers  above  all  other  pulpits  which  most  exalts  the 
living  witness. 

The  evangelical  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  solved 
the  question  of  the  reformation  of  manners,  of  laws,  and  of 
life.  This  is  no  puerile  boast.  The  w’hole  world’s  regen¬ 
eration  lies  in  the  microcosm  of  the  one  soul.  The  large 
liberty  of  the  human  race  is  involved  in  the  one  man’s  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  “glorious  liberty”  of  a  child  of  God. 
Fronde,  in  his  Inaugural  at  Oxford,  endeavored  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  theory  of  the  evidence  of  progress  in  history. 
He  sees  not  much  evidence  of  moral  development.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  things 
which  produces,  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or 
wealth,  but  men  of  the  noblest  nature;  and  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  distinct  progress  in  productions  of  this 
kind.”  He  admits  there  is  more  liberty,  but  authority  is 
fading.  “  Does  history  show  that,  in  proportion  as  men  are 
left  to  their  own  wills,  tliey  become  happier,  truer,  braver, 
simpler,  more  reverent  of  good,  more  afraid  of  evil?  If  .so, 
the  problem  of  existence  is  .solved;  but  is  it  .so?”  He  de¬ 
nies  it.  Liberty  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
raised  the  “character  either  of  individuals  or  of  nations.” 
Character  is  the  main  thing  to  he  con.sidered,  and  “the 
only  true  progre.ss  is  moral  progre.s.s.”  Will  any  one  with 
his  historical  perspective  freed  from  the  blurs  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  oligarchic  hauteur  side  with  this  pe.ssimism  ? 

The  high  ideal  of  liberty  which  the  twentieth  century 
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will  take  as  its  guide  will  not  be  the  mad  license  of  France, 
but  the  mild  and  firm  loyalty  of  England  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Wesleys. 

Who  had  the  better  notion  of  true  liberty  ?  The  men 
who  whirled  about  the  benches  of  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
or  those  who  watched  at  Independence  Hall  over  the  birth 
of  the  new  nation  ?  The  liberty  of  the  coming  age  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  complete  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
revolution  of  Irreligion  Issues  in  blundering  crime  and  ap¬ 
palling  cruelty.  The  revolution  of  Religion  issues  in  real 
liberty,  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  men,  their  sharing  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  the  stability  of  the  nation,  the 
purity  of  its  politics,  and  the  peace  of  its  homes. 

The  regeneration  of  the  unit  is  the  reformation  of  the 


universe. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

“THE  MASTER-PASSION.” 

BV  WILUAM  I.  FI.ETCHER,  A.M. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  came  from  the  press  two  books 
of  apparently  contradictory  titles — Drummond’s  “The 
Greate.st  Thing  in  the  World and  Trumbiill’s  “Friend¬ 
ship  the  Ma.ster-Passion.”  Professor  Drummond’s  book 
was  not  so  much  an  argument  for  its  thesis  as  an  assertion 
of  it,  with  ample  illustration  and  enforcement.  Probably 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  argument  was  called  for, 
especially  in  view  of  the  source  of  the  saying,  “the  great¬ 
est  ..  .  is  love.” 

But  when  Dr.  Trumbull’s  book  appeared,  it  seemed  that 
it  might  have  been  written  as  a  reply  to  “The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World.”  In  a  chapter  entitled  “  [Friendship] 
Tran.scending  all  Loves,”  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
book,  there  is  a  strenuous  argument  that  love  is  a  thing  in¬ 
ferior  to  friendship.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  repre- 
.sentative  .sayings  from  different  parts  of  the  volume: 
“Friend.ship  is  love  with  the  selfish  element  eliminated.” 
“Friendship,  in  short,  is  love  apart  from  love’s  claim  or 
love’s  craving.”  “Other  loves  are  ba.sed  upon  a  love  re¬ 
ceived  or  desired.”  “P'riendship  is  the  love  of  loves,  by 
the  Bible  .standard.”  “Thus  always  from  the  earlie.st  ages 
to  the  late.st,  in  .sacred  writings  and  in  .secular,  friend.ship 
finds  its  recognition  as  the  preeminent  and  surpa.s.sing  af¬ 
fection  of  the  human  heart.  The  di.stinction  between  the 
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love  that  craves  and  seeks,  and  the  friendship  that  would 
unfailingly  serve,  has  been  perceived  all  along  the  centur¬ 
ies;  as  it  was  sententiously  expressed  by  Publilius  Syrus 
(and  afterward  by  Seneca),  ‘Friendship  always  benefits; 
but  love  also  injures.’”  “It  is  agape.,  a  love  without  ‘de¬ 
sire’  or  craving,  not  philin.,  a  love  which  goes  out  ‘long¬ 
ingly’  for  the  possession  of  its  object,  that  seems  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Bible  usage  as  friendship-love,  and  that  would 
be  better  thus  translated.  ‘  Friendship-love  is  of  God ;  and 
every  one  that  [thus]  loveth  is  begotten  of  God  and  know- 
eth  God.’  The  divinest  exhibit  of  God-likeness  in  man  is 
in  this  friendship-love  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  sounds 
the  praises  so  glowingly.”  [And  then  follows  a  new  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  with 
the  compound  “friendship-love”  substituted  throughout 
for  “charity”  or  “  love.”] 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  that  this  is  a  mere  logomachy  or 
word-play.  If  this  writer  chooses  to  make  the  word  “  friend¬ 
ship”  stand  for  what  has  always  been  counted  the  best 
quality  and  highest  range  of  love,  it  might  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  so  long  as  he  disarranges  words 
only  and  not  things.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  goes  deeper  than  words  and  takes  hold  on  great  reali¬ 
ties,  and  that  in  a  way  subtly  dangerous.  When  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull  says,  “Friendship  is  love  with  the  selfish  element 
eliminated,”  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  chosen  to  con¬ 
fine  the  word  “  love  ”  to  its  baser  uses.  Recognizing  that 
the  word  has  had  to  do  duty  for  a  wide  range  of  meanings, 
he  would  attempt  to  clarify  language  and  thought  by  de¬ 
basing  the  w'ord  “love”  to  the  lower  meanings,andsub- 
.stituting  “friendship”  when  the  higher  sentiments  are  to 
be  spoken  of.  But  one  who  reads  this  book  with  any  care 
will  perceive  the  serious  dangers  of  the  path  upon  which 
its  author  has  entered. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  argument  as  Dr.  Trumbull’s 
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must  deal  more  or  less  with  the  family  relation,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  treatise  the  author  makes  it  evident  that  he  is 
“on  thin  ice”  and  is  not  unaware  of  it.  For  it  requires  a 
miracle  of  dialectics  to  prove  friendship  superior  to  love, 
without  pnttinjy  a  slight  on  the  love  of  marriage.  It  does 
not  avail  that  the  writer  attempts  (in  the  dedication  of  his 
book  to  his  wife,  and  elsewhere)  to  make  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  the  highest  exemplification  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Although  one  is  nearly  confused  by  such  juggling 
with  terms,  the  writer’s  real  meaning  seems  to  come  out  as 
he  quotes  the  following  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
words  in  brackets  being  Dr.  Trumbull’s  addition:  “I 
never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a  woman  [yet  this  was 
published,  unchanged,  by  the  author,  two  years  after  his 
happy  marriage]  ;  but  I  have  loved  my  friend  as  I  do  vir¬ 
tue,  my  soul,  and  my  Clod.”  Unless  it  was  .by  an  over¬ 
sight  that  Sir  Thomas  published  this  unchanged  after  his 
marriage,  that  union,  however  “happy,”  was  no  true  mar¬ 
riage,  though  solemnized  by  all  the  bishops  in  England. 

Another  expression  used  with  apparent  relish  by  Dr. 
Trumbull  is  that  of  “the  keen-witted  Frenchman,  Joseph 
Roux,  when  he  defined  ‘love’  as  ‘two  souls  and  one  flesh’ 
and  ‘friendship’  as  ‘two  bodies  and  one  soul.’  ”  This  may 
be  French  keen  wit,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  direct 
blow  at  the  sacredness  of  married  love. 

Our  writer’s  chief  error  in  the  treatment  of  love  is  in  the 
effort  to  mark  it  off  into  two  divisions:  the  lower,  consist¬ 
ing  of  loves  which  seek  return,  which  “desire”  and  “long”  ; 
and  the  higher  “friendship-love”  which  seeks  no  return 
but  expends  itself  freely.  Into  the  lower  class  of  loves, 
from  which  .souls  may  graduate  into  “friendship,”  mother- 
love  is  put  as  well  as  married  love.  But  can  it  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  mother-love  is  so  tainted  with  selfishne.ss  as  to  be 
inferior  to  “friendship”?  How  ab.surd  the  claim  !  To  be 
sure,  the  young  mother  has,  in  her  first  child,  the  greatest 
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treasure,  the  richest  “possession,”  conceivable  to  her.  But 
who  doubts  that  she  would  give  life  itself,  without  thought 
of  hesitation,  for  her  child  ?  Has  the  world  indeed  been 
wrong  all  these  ages  in  counting  this  mother-love  as  the 
very  type  of  unselfish  devotion  ? 

So  with  married  love.  Doubtless  possession,  self-gratifi¬ 
cation,  has  been  too  predominant  an  element  in  the  current 
ideas  of  marriage.  But  neither  love  nor  marriage  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  lower  exemplifications.  True  married  love 
is  simply  the  highest  known  earthly  form  of  unselfish  de¬ 
votion.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  wedlock,  with  off¬ 
spring,  makes  demands  for  self-sacrificing  service  and  help¬ 
fulness  that  no  other  relation  in  life  can  equal.  Marriage 
is  essentially  the  devotion  of  one  life  to  another.  Not  what 
one  receives,  but  what  one  gives,  is  emphasized  in  the  cer¬ 
emony.  The  surrender  of  the  selfhood  and  its  absorption 
into  the  one  complex  personality  of  the  family  is  what 
makes  of  marriage  a  sacrament.  Human  life  is  sacred,  and 
when  two  lives  are  actually  commingled,  religion  is  in¬ 
voked  to  witness  to  the  solemnity  and  divinity  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  pronounced  011  those 
whom  he  “hath  joined  together.”  Let  no  one  interpret 
this  phrase  to  mean  that  the  union  has  been  sanctioned  and 
made  divine  by  sacred  rite  or  w'ord  of  priest  or  minister. 
Wlioni  love  has  joined  are  joined  by  God ;  for  “  whosoever 
loveth  is  born  of  God.”  Is  it  a  mere  rhapsody  by  which 
the  love  of  marriage  is  thus  made  divine  in  its  origin  and 
character?  Or  is  there  profounder  .significance  than  is 
often  noted  in  its  use  by  inspired  writers  to  typify  the  union 
of  Christ  and  his  church  ?  With  the  low  views  of  marriage 
which  have  too  widely  prevailed,  doubtless  this  imagery 
has  .seemed  low  and  the  analogy  quite  imperfect.  But  as 
a  more  lofty  view  of  wedlock,  a  more  spiritual,  and  so 
truer,  conception  of  the  family  relation,  comes  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  through  the  progressive  development  in  society  of 
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the  higher  life,  this  biblical  imagery  will  take  on  new  force 
and  meaning.  The  point  here  insisted  on  is  simply  this : 
that  only  as  love  assumes  the  form  of  complete  self-devo¬ 
tion  necessarily  involved  in  a  true  marriage  can  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  fruition,  in  any  well-regulated  state  of  society,  or  in 
any  society  which  does  not  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  So  far  from  friendship  being  superior  to  love 
in  that  the  selfish  element  is  eliminated  from  love  to  con¬ 
stitute  it  friendship,  love  is  itself  the  elimination  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  So-called  love,  in  which  selfishness  is  a  predominant 
element,  is  only  the  shadow  of  true  love,  only  the  baser 
passion  from  which  the  flower  of  love  may  grow  under  the 
sweet  alchemy  of  love’s  own  law,  but  which,  if  it  be  not 
brought  under  that  law  of  joyfully  accepted  self-devotion 
and  surrender,  can  work  only  destruction  and  misery. 

But,  to  pass  to  the  other  half  of  the  truth,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  more  error  in  charging  common  human  love  with 
the  taint  of  selfishness,  than  there  is  in  depicting  the  high¬ 
est  love  as  caring  nothing  for  reciprocity.  Dr.  Trumbull 
makes  much  of  this  feature  of  friendship.  “  The  very  joy 
of  friendship  is  found  in  loving,  not  in  being  loved,”  he 
says,  and  he  quotes  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Helen 
Hunt’s  in  support  of  his  view  of  friendship,  although  she 
wrote  them  of  love.  “When  love  is  strong,”  she  .says, 

“  It  hardly  asks 
If  it  l)e  loved  at  all ;  to  take 
So  barren  seems,  when  it  can  make 
Snell  bliss,  for  the  beloved’s  .sake. 

Of  bitter  tasks.” 

“The  divine  pattern  of  love  is  a  love  that  loves  without 
any  condition  of  love  returned,  and  that  consi.sts  in  loving 
rather  than  in  being  loved,”  continues  the  argument. 

One  cannot  help  a.sking.  Is  this,  after  all,  the  whole 
truth?  No  doubt  a  mother  often  loves  her  wayward  child 
when  there  is  no  return.  Many  a  wife  cherishes  a  love 
“strong  as  death”  for  a  creature,  miscalled  husband,  whose 
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love  (counterfeit  that  it  is)  is  all  bestowed  elsewhere.  But 
who  would  say  the  mother  and  the  wife  do  not  care  for  any 
return  ?  Of  course  they  do,  it  might  be  replied,  their  love 
being  of  the  baser  kind,  not  so  refined  as  the  friendship- 
love  which  Dr.  Trumbull  is  depicting. 

But  how  about  this  higher  love  ?  Is  it  true  that  even 
divine  love  does  not  seek  return  ?  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
this  world  not  more  to  reveal  to  men  the  love  of  God  than 
to  win  theirs.  The  one  thing  we  understand  God  lacks 
and  is  hungry  for  is  the  love  of  his  children.  “  Lovest 
thou  me?”  was  Christ’s  appeal  to  Peter,  and  as  the  word 
of  (jod  to  man  is  the  most  pathetic  utterance  that  ever  fell 
on  human  ears.  No,  it  is  no  mere  “love  of  benevolence” 
with  which  our  Heavenly  Father  regards  us.  We  are  his 
children.  His  love  to  us  is  beyond  our  comprehension  in 
its  fullness  and  extent,  but  it  does  not  exceed  his  desire 
that  we  should  love  him. 

Love  is  a  holy  mystery.  It  is  not  complete  unless  it  both 
gives  and  takes.  Neither  is  it  genuine  unless  it  finds  it 
“  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  But  in  view  of 
this  divinely  expressed  anti-climax,  is  there  harm  in  “re¬ 
ceiving”  at  the  hand  of  love?  Was  there  ever  stranger 
mistake  than  to  brand  as  selfish  the  joy  of  taking  delight 
from  a  loved  one  ?  There  can  be  no  selfishness  where  there 
is  not  the  preference  of  self  to  another,  and  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  mutual  ministration  taught  by  love,  there  is  no 
room  for  a  “selfish  element.”  Still  it  holds  true  that  great 
as  is  the  joy  of  receiving  what  a  loved  one  gives,  the  joy  of 
giving  is  “more  blessed.” 

The  perfection  of  love  can  be  found  only  in  tlie  merg¬ 
ing  of  personalities.  Parental  and  filial  love  have  their 
strong  seat  in  the  fact  of  this  merging  of  the  personalities 
in  the  backward  look.  But  as  life  goes  on  and  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  personalities  slips  away  into  the  past,  the  ties 
dependent  upon  it  weaken.  Here  is  seen  the  superiority 
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of  the  love  of  wedlock.  “For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,”  and  so  the  love  of  marriage 
is  declared  to  be  the  one  typical  and  all-powerful  love 
known  to  human  life,  and  a  symbol  of  the  love  by  which 
man  is  united  to  (yod  in  a  true  merging  of  the  human  spirit 
and  the  divine. 

How  natural,  then,  that  love  as  between  the  sexes  should 
form  the  staple  of  romantic  and  poetic  literature  and  give 
charm  to  art  and  music!  The  merging  of  personalities 
through  the  influence  of  love  is  so  completely  at  the  base 
of  all  human  relations,  of  society  and  the  state,  that  the 
theme  must  always  and  everywhere  be  of  captivating  in¬ 
terest,  so  long  as  man  is  a  social  being.  Unless  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  friendship  is  to  prevail  in  his  effort  to  change  the 
meaning  and  usage  of  words,  the  distinction  th.at  has  always 
been  made  between  love  and  friendship  will  still  be  main¬ 
tained.  Tlie  word  “friendship”  stands  for  that  sort  of  love 
which  contemplates  no  union  other  than  one  in  sentiment 
and  feeling.  The  demand  for  love  is  often  met  with  the 
offer  of  friendship  as  a  substitute,  but  is  it  not  the  coldness 
of  the  offer  that  has  led  to  the  figure  of  the  mitten  given 
when  the  hand  is  asked? 

If  the  range  of  meaning  covered  by  the  word  “love”  is 
too  great  and  we  must  recast  the  language  at  this  point,  it 
seems  plain  that  wc  must  reclaim  the  word  “lov-e”  from 
its  baser  uses  to  its  higher  and  more  legitimate  ones, -and 
substitute  other  words  for  the  lower  meanings.  Quite  in 
a  line  with  the  disposition  to  find  the  word  “love”  too  low 
to  express  the  divine  and  the  higher  human  sentiment  to 
which  it  especially  belongs,  is  the  tendency  of  a  vicious  ro¬ 
mantic  literature  to  grow  up  around  love  thus  falsely  con¬ 
ceived.  The  bane  most  of  the  love-literature  so  current 
is  that  it  is  essentially  selfish  in  its  ideals  and  principles. 
Its  great  staple  is  the  unhappy  marriage,  resulting  from  the 
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failure  to  find  expected  self-gratification.  Its  ideal  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  union  of  two  congenial  spirits  so  impossibly 
harmonious  that  they  can  live  together  without  self-sacri¬ 
fice  at  any  point  on  the  part  of  either.  This  congeniality 
must  be  of  such  an  extremely  delicate  character  that  it  can¬ 
not  survive  the  thought  of  duty  or  law  or  outward  propri¬ 
ety.  (One  of  the  decisions  of  a  mediaeval  “court  of  love” 
was  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  love  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  state.)  This  idea  of  marriage  is  as  pestilential  in  lit¬ 
erature  as  it  is  in  life.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  partial  so¬ 
lution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  moral  and  immoral  in 
literature.  These  terms  have  not  to  do  with  things  but 
with  persons.  A  book  may  by  virtue  of  its  “realism” 
(falsely  so  called)  be  an  improper  book  because  it  violates 
the  ordinary  proprieties.  If  it  deals  with  personalities, 
however,  it  becomes  moral  or  immoral  according  as  it 
breatlies  the  spirit  of  love  or  that  of  selfishness.  If  the 
first,  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  If  the 
second,  it  is  poison. 

Repeating  what  has  already  been  said — love  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Its  mysteriousness  was  vastly  heightened,  when  it 
was  said  “God  is  love.”  What  a  weight  of  meaning  with 
which  to  charge  one  small  word !  But  what  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  definition  as  this?  Surely  it  is  to  teach  us 
where  we  see  love  to  see  God.  It  is  to  make  all  loves  holy. 
When  one  has  begun  to  interpret  the  loves  of  every-day 
life  in  the  light  of  this  great  saying,  into  what  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  with  one’s  sense  of  what  is  sweet  and  pure  and  true 
come  the  otherwise  strange  words  of  Scripture,  “As  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  ov'er  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  re¬ 
joice  over  thee”!  How  natural  that  the  Christ  should  have 
first  “manifested  forth  his  glory”  while  sitting  at  a  village 
wedding-feast,  by  turning  water  into  wine,  .so  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  through  the 
centuries  in  progressively  elevating  the  common  things  of 
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human  life  into  the  region  of  the  divine !  And  again  how 
natural  that  the  consummation  of  this  work  is  depicted  as 
another,  a  heavenly,  wedding-feast,  celebrating  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  purified  humanity,  as  a  bride,  into  the  house  of  its 
Divine  Lover! 

The  sociological  bearing  of  this  theme  is  obvious.  The 
family  is  recognized  as  the  unit  in  society.  But  how  can 
it  be  a  unit  in  such  a  sense  as  is  required  by  this  concep¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  not  itself  an  integer?  If  husband  and  wife 
are  separate  entities  bound  together  only,  as  some  w'ould 
have  it,  by  a  “contract,”  or  as  others  say,  by  congeniality 
of  temper  and  spirit,  where  is  the  “unit”  ?  To  constitute 
such  a  unit  as  will  serve  to  construct  human  society  so  that 
it  is  not  self-corrupting  and  self-destroying,  we  must  have 
a  family  not  tied  together,  but  actually  welded  into  one 
personality.  Here  is  where  the  evident  demands  of  the 
case  are  met  by  the  Divine  order.  It  is  the  law  of  God, 
not  simply  as  given  from  Sinai  and  enforced  by  Christ,  but 
as  written  on  the  first  page  of  the  book  of  human  life,  that 
sexual  union  shall  exist  only  under  the  sanction  of  mar¬ 
riage,  marriage  being  not  a  license  given  to  two  individu¬ 
als,  permitting  them  to  liv'e  in  certain  relations,  but  a  sol¬ 
emn  pledge  taken  from  two  individuals  that,  in  uniting 
their  persons,  they  also  unite  their  lives  in  the  indissoluble 
union  of  love;  love  meaning  nothing  less  than  the  abne¬ 
gation  of  self  in  the  interest  of  the  loved  one. 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  fabric  of  society 
may  rest  and  stand  the  shocks  of  the  centuries.  So  viewed, 
love  is  seen  to  be  the  one  vital  and  moving  principle  of 
human  life  as  well  as  of  divine.  Some  day  the  “dismal 
science”  of  political  economy  must  be  rewritten  with  love 
as  the  key  to  unlock  its  mystejies.  Then  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  it  is  said  “nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right,”  the  rightness  of  bare  justice  cannot  be  meant,  but 
the  rightness  of  love.  Under  this,  the  Christian  economy. 
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the  law  of  business,  as  of  every  relation,  must  be  to  try  to 
give  more  than  is  received,  to  live  for  what  we  can  add  to 
the  lives  of  others,  not  for  what  we  acquire  for  ourselves. 
By  the  thousands  of  lives  already  so  lived  society  is  saved 
from  corruption  and  is  gradually  being  regenerated.  When 
love,  the  “  master-passion,”  shall  control  all  lives,  then  will 
be  fulfilled  the  petition  of  the  ages,  “Thy  kingdom  come!  ” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  BIDDEE. 

I.  This  i.s  the  title  of  a  notable  book  by  Pre.sident  Bas- 
coni.^  The  book  i.s  profound  and  clear.  Through  it  we  be¬ 
gin  to  see  what  there  is  in  this  new  theology.  This  book 
clearly  reveals  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  theology 
as  a  theology.  “It  is  not  a  theology  at  all,”  remarks  Dr. 
Ba.scom,  “but  a  tendency.”  “It  is  not  a  creed  but  a  move¬ 
ment.”  Then  as  he  proceeds,  we  see  that  the  tendency  is 
away  from  the  “traditional  theology.”  The  mov'ement  is 
toward  .something  snppo.sed  to  be  better.  What  that  some¬ 
thing  is  it  is  quite  impo.ssible  to  tell.  It  is  believ’^ed  to  be 
something  not  new  but  old,  .something  that  will  be  a  better 
exposition  of  the  truth  than  the  traditional  theology. 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  new  theology  is  an  explor¬ 
ing  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  home,  going  forth  in 
search  of  a  better;  going  no  one  knows  where.  “Whither,” 
is  an  open  question.  It  has  no  organization,  but  a  va.st 
deal  of  life  and  confidence;  it  has  no  particular  rallying- 
point,  no  di.scipline,  no  plan  of  campaign.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  in  religion  re.scnibling  the  movement  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  acro.ss  the  Rhine.  There  i.s  an  impulse  to 
move,  and  that  impulse  is  followed.  It  is  full  of  vdgor  and 
confidence,  but  lacking  in  foresight,  di.scipline,  and  aim. 
With  the  fate  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  mind,  one  can  eas¬ 
ily  predict  the  fate  of  this  new  theology,  when  it  comes  to 
mortal  combat  with  the  well-di.sciplined  and  as  valiant  .sol- 
^G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891. 
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diers  of  traditional  theology.  A  tendency  is  no  match  for 
a  well-ordered  theology.  A  movement .  will  always  be 
stopped  by  a  compact  creed.  Unless  the  new  theology  can 
state  itself  clearly  and  definitely,  as  John  Calvin  stated 
Protestant  theology,  it  will  go  with  Cain  into  the  land  of 
wanderings,  and  never  be  heard  of  more.  It  stands  now 
between  two  giants — traditional  theology  and  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  It  seeks  to  be  a  friend  of  both.  At  present  it  pleases 
neither.  It  is  in  danger  of  destruction  from  both.  Its  im¬ 
perative  need  is  an  Augustine  or  Calvin  who  can  clearly 
state  it,  and  organize  it  to  hold  its  place  in  the  minds  of 
men.  For  such  a  man  it  still  waits.  As  yet.  Dr.  Bascom 
tells  us,  it  is  not  a  theolog>\ 

II.  The  source  of  its  dissatisfaction  with  traditional 
theology  is  its  second  weakness. 

Who  awakened  this  discontent  in  the  old  home?  Who 
told  this  new  theology  that  it  was  naked?  Was  it  a  friend 
of  the  old  theology,  or  of  any  theology?  Not  at  all.  It 
was  the  most  powerful  enemy  that  traditional  theolog>'  has 
ever  met, — natural  science.  We  all  know  that  natural  sci¬ 
ence  has  looked  with  disfavor  upon  traditional  theology. 
The  controlling  power  in  natural  science  is  evolution; 
while  theology  holds  to  creation.  The  one  is  agnostic,  the 
other  is  positively  gnostic.  The  universe  of  natural  science 
is  a  mechanism,  the  universe  of  theology  is  an  organism. 
The  one  is  run  by  a  force ;  the  other  is  controlled  by  a  free 
will,  a  person.  It  is  very  plain  that  between  the.se  parties 
there  is  no  peace.  Here  is  an  irrepressible  conflict.  As 
they  stand,  one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  both  natural  science  and  traditional 
theology  are  systems  of  thought.  Both  seek  to  interpret 
the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit.  The  one  says  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  evolved,  the  other  says  it  was  created.  We  must 
take  sides  in  this  contest.  There  is  a  higher  unity  that 
will  comprehend  both  evolution  and  creation.  But  the 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  213. 
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present  conflict  is  not  for  that  higlier  unity,  but  between 
the  two  opposites.  Now  if  this  tendency  of  the  new  the¬ 
ology  were  toward  that  higher  unity  it  would  be  well. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  a  inoveinent  away  from  traditional 
theology  toward  natural  science. 

Its  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  theology  has  been 
awakened  by  natural  science,  while  its  rebellion  is  against 
its  own  father.  Already  it  begins  to  read  history  in  the 
evolutionary  spirit.  Well  we  know  that  history  written  in 
the  modern  .scientific  .spirit  gives  the  direct  lie  to  biblical 
history  as  read  by  traditional  theology.  Scientific  hi.story 
says  that  man  began  with  the  lowe.st  form  of  being,  and 
has  advanced  steadily  forward  to  his  present  high  estate. 
Theological  hi.story  says  Adam  was  at  the  first  endowed 
with  high  advantages,  that  he  fell  by  di.sobedience,  that 
his  sin  brought  death  upon  him  and  all  his  posterity,  that 
out  of  this  fallen  .state  he  has  been  redeemed  by  the  humil¬ 
iation,  life,  and  death  of  his  great  son,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
“  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  .so  death  passed  upon  all,  for  all  sinned.”  That 
is  the  way  Paul  read  the  history  of  the  race  up  to  his  time. 
He  sees  in  Je.sus  a  crucified  Redeemer  of  the  race  from  this 
awful  curse  of  sin  and  death.  He  makes  an  intelligent 
man,  Adam,  by  his  voluntary  disobedience,  the  author  of 
sin  and  death,  and  an  intelligent  man,  Je.sus,  by  his  obedi¬ 
ent  suffering  unto  death,  the  Redeemer  of  the  race  from 
sin  and  death.  Here  is  no  evolution  of  a  blind  force  in  the 
history  of  man.  Augustine  and  Aquinas,  Calvin,  Luther, 
Wesley,  and  Edwards,  all  agree  with  Paul  in  this  reading 
of  biblical  history.  The  new  theology  is  di.ssatisfied  with 
this.  It  would  rewrite  not  only  traditional  theology  but 
biblical  history,  to  meet  the  demands  of  natural  science. 

Mr.  Savage  of  Chicago  outlined  the  result  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  celebrated  article  entitled  “The  Surrender 
of  Orthodoxy.”  He  at  once  rejects  the  story  of  the  fall 
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of  Adam  and  the  inherited  sin  of  his  descendants.  Of 
course,  the  theolog^y  built  upon  that  fall  goes  with  it. 
The  condition  of  the  race  is  not  one  of  sin.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  suffering  Redeemer.  The  race  needs  a  glorious 
leader,  but  not  a  crucified  leader.  So  passes  the  story  of 
the  cross  also.  The  cross  is  a  necessity  only  as  the  fall  is 
a  fact,  but  there  is  no  place  for  a  fall  of  man  in  evolution, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  place  for  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus.  I  do  not  stop  to  ask,  whether  this  evolu¬ 
tionary  history  tallies  with  real  history  or  not.  That  is  a 
question  by  it.self.  It  is  certain  it  does  not  tally  with  bib¬ 
lical  history  as  the  church  has  always  read  it.  This  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  ranks  of  the  church  has  been  caused  by  the 
enemy.  That  of  itself  is  a  very  l)ad  sign.  It  necessarily 
throws  suspicion  on  the  new  movement.  It  appears  to  be 
a  virtual  surrender  to  the  enemy,  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  church  of  Christ  has  never  known  how  to  read  its  own 
books. 

III.  The  one  fatal  weakness  in  the  new  theology  is  its 
subjective  character :  it  appeals  to  no  objective  authority 
or  fact:  it  appeals  alone  to  the  subjective  experience  of 
each  man. 

This  appears  most  prominently  in  Dr.  Bascom’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  inspiration.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He  thinks, 
and  properly,  that  inspiration  is  a  property  of  a  man,  and  of 
a  book  only  as  the  book  is  the  work  of  an  inspired  man. 
He  says,  “  Inspiration  stands  for  the  normal  hold  of  the 
human  mind  on  truth  under  all  the  liabilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  its  power.”  That  is,  there  is  no  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  book ;  inspiration  is  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  reads  the  book.  It  is  all  subjective.  The  judge  of 
all  things  is  the  reason  of  man.  Man,  not  the  Bible,  is  the 
court  of  last  resort;  which,  being  interpreted,  means  not 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  not  the  man  Moses,  Paul,  Peter,  or 
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John,  but  any  man.  Of  course  these  men  did  make  the 
Bible.  It  was  their  grasp  of  the  truth  which  made  them 
capable  of  writing  the  Bible.  And  if  President  Bascom 
means  that  inspiration  is  the  normal  hold  of  the  mind  of 
Paul  or  Jesus  on  the  truth,  nobody  will  object:  Moses,  the 
prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles  are  the  court  of  last  resort. 
In  that  sense,  man,  not  the  Bible,  is  the  final  authority. 
But  that  is  not  what  he  means. 

The  Bible  is  all  we  have  as  our  authority  in  religious 
truth.  We  have  no  Jesus  or  Paul  to  tell  us  the  truth. 
But  we  have  their  words.  If  they  were  present,  we  would 
appeal  to  them.  As  they  are  not,  we  appeal  to  their  writ¬ 
ten  words.  Their  inspiration  inheres  in  their  words,  and 
makes  them  words  of  inspiration.  So  there  is  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible.  Of  this  the  new  theology  makes  no¬ 
thing.  Inspiration  is  only  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
vSo,  not  the  Bible,  but  Dr.  Bascom,  is  inspired.  Well,  in 
a  sense  Dr.  Bascom  is  inspired.  His  mind  does  get  a 
hold  on  truth.  But  is  it  certain  that  he  is  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  Bible  writers  were  ?  Must  we  give  the 
same  authority  to  the  books  of  the  new  theology  men  that 
we  give  to  the  books  of  the  Bible?  No  new  theology  man 
would  claim  as  much. 

Neither  they  nor  we  must  look  within  to  find  the  truth. 
If  we  do,  we  make  our  thought  the  measure  of  all  things. 
Then,  the  Bible  is  not  what  the  writers  made  it,  but  what 
we  think  it  to  be.  It  does  not  tell  the  unchanging  truth, 
but  what  my  reason  holds  to  be  truth.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jective  Bible  before  whose  word  my  reason  bows  with  abso¬ 
lute  and  unwavering  submission.  The  Bible  must  bow  to 
my  “hold  upon  the  truth.”  What  I  think,  not  what  the 
Bible  says,  is  true.  My  thought  is  the  measure  of  all 
things.  This  leads  to  the  annihilation  of  all  objective  re¬ 
alities.  God  is  not  an  objective  Being,  independent  from 
age  to  age :  he  is  what  I  conceive  him  to  be.  So  every 
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man  makes  his  own  God,  as  already  he  has  made  his  own 
Bible.  The  Faith  is  not  an  objective  statement  of  fact  to 
which  I  humbly  conform  my  faith.  Faith  is  my  subjective 
conception  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  one  and  unchanging  for  all 
time.  It  is  ever  changing  with  the  development  and  ap¬ 
prehension  of  men.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  “the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day,  and  forever,”  but  the  ever-changing,  as  men 
think  of  him, — now  as  a  God,  now  as  a  man,  now  as  a  God- 
man,  now  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures,  now  as  an  impos¬ 
tor. 

How  easily  this  passes  from  theology  to  science  !  What 
I  think  of  a  thing,  that  it  is.  The  sun  is  not  an  objective 
orb,  but  it  is  what  John  Smith  thinks  of  it.  If  I  say  the 
moon  is  green  cheese,  the  moon  is  green  cheese.  If  my 
hold  upon  the  Bible  makes  it  to  say  that  Jesus  is  a  man 
like  other  men,  the  Bible  does  make  him  so.  If  I  think 
that  heaven  is  only  a  state  of  the  soul,  and  hell  only  re¬ 
morse,  I  at  once  annihilate  the  old  heaven  and  hell  of  God’s 
making,  and  my  heaven  and  hell  remain.  My  fiat  is  al¬ 
mighty.  If  the  Bible  history  is  not  to  my  liking,  I  make 
a  new  history,  and  at  once  what  I  make  is  real,  and  Bible 
history  fades  away  into  myth.  That  is  the  plain  English 
of  Dr.  Bascom’s  conception  of  inspiration.  Any  one  can 
see  how  awfully  wrong  it  is.  Inspiration  is  a  quality  of 
the  Bible  which  makes  it  an  absolute  authority  on  religious 
truth.  That  is  what  traditional  theology  asserts.  My  in¬ 
spiration  is  the  hold  my  reason  gets  of  this  truth.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  inspira¬ 
tion  may  be  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  a  most  unholy  spirit. 
This  tallies  with  the  observation  of  mankind. 

So  the  God,  Christ,  church,  faith,  heaven,  and  hell  of  the 
Bible  remain,  no  matter  what  I  or  any  man  think  of  them. 
They  are  objective  realities.  If  I  think  correctly  concern¬ 
ing  them,  it  is  well  with  me.  If  I  think  falsely,  woe  unto 
me :  I  believe  a  lie.  The  hold  my  reason  may  get  on  these 
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things  may  and  will  change.  The  interpretation  which 
men  put  upon  the  Bible  varies  from  age  to  age.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  does  not  change.  Alas,  for  the  man  who  puts  his  con¬ 
ception  of  God,  Christ,  the  faith,  sin,  or  the  Bible  in  the 
place  of  the  reality  ! 

This  is  the  deep  condemnation  of  men :  “  When  they 

knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  .  .  .  but  became 
vain  ill  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark¬ 
ened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  im¬ 
age  made  like  unto  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.”  That  is  what  came 
of  the  new  theology  in  the  days  of  old,  when  it  made  in¬ 
spiration  to  consist  in  the  hold  of  the  reason  of  man  upon 
the  truth.  We  are  always  putting  our  conception  of  God 
and  the  objects  of  sight  in  the  place  of  the  objects  them- 
.selves.  The  result  is  error  and  degradation ;  for  what  a 
man  thinks  of  a  thing,  that  it  is  to  him.  If  I  think  a  stone 
is  a  god,  it  is  a  god  to  me,  and  I  will  pay  it  divine  honors. 
In  the  dusk  I  see  a  stump ;  I  think  it  a  lion  crouching  for 
a  leap;  I  run  from  it  as  if  the  stump  were  a  lion.  My  con¬ 
ception  affects  my  action  as  much  as  the  thing  itself. 

We  must  ev'er  keep  separate  the  external  object  and  our 
conception  of  it.  The  one  is  objective,  and  authoritative 
for  all  time.  The  other  is  subjective,  and  authority  for  me 
only  for  one  hour.  The  object  is  true,  my  conception  may 
be  false.  Now  the  Bible,  the  God,  Christ,  church,  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  objects ;  they  do  not 
change.  The  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  .saints  is  an  un¬ 
changing  faith.  It  is  a  body  of  truth,  to  be  read  and  be¬ 
lieved  by  me.  It  remains  the  same,  whatever  be  my  con¬ 
ception  of  it.  The  Bible  is  an  objective  fact.  It  stands 
for  what  it  was  when  it  was  finished,  no  matter  what  men 
may  think  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faith  and  apprehension  of  men 
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are  subjective,  and  ever  changing.  Our  theologies,  our 
creeds,  our  churches,  our  sciences,  our  conceptions  of  God, 
must  be  reformed  about  once  in  so  often.  This  must  be 
until  they  conform  to  the  reality.  The  faith  is  something 
given.,  to  be  believed  and  kept,  not  to  be  thought  out  and 
reformed.  My  faith  by  which  I  grasp  and  hold  the  truth 
is  also  a  gift  of  God ;  that  is  in  my  possession ;  I  can  abuse 
or  misuse  it,  even  destroy  it.  But  the  faith  is  far  beyond 
my  reach,  eternal  and  unmodified. 

The  Bible  contains  the  writings  that  were  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  prophets  and  apostles  were  the  subjects 
of  this  inspiration.  This  inspiration  was  both  objective 
and  subjective.  It  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  used  by  men.  The  men  wrote.  The  power  to 
write  such  things  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  “  Moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit”  is  the  .account  they  give  of  themselves. 
So  when  Dr.  Bascom  says  inspiration  is  the  hold  of  the 
reason  of  man  upon  the  truth,  he  describes  only  the  sub¬ 
jective  part  of  inspiration.  The  chief  part,  the  objective 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  inspiration  according  to  traditional  theology,  he  leaves 
out.  Having  omitted  the  supernatural  part,  he  quietly  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  words  supernatural  inspiration. 

.Supernatural  inspiration  is  the  inspiration  which  the  Bi¬ 
ble  writers  claim.  That  is  real  inspiration.  By  it  we  test 
the  inspiration  of  all  other  men  and  writings.  If  any  man 
thinks  or  writes  anything  contrary  to  what  they  wrote,  we 
know  it  is  untrue.  What  they  say,  is  knowledge  to  be  at 
once  believed.  What  other  men  say,  is  speculation  or  the¬ 
ory.  The  Book  is  the  .standard.  My  subjective  state  must 
correspond  to  its  objective  .statement,  or  I  know  that  my 
hold  of  the  truth  is  false. 

.So  we  have  always  been  taught  that  we  come  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eternal  things  not  by  thinking,  but  by  believing 
what  is  written.  The  Bible  has  said  the  final  word  upon 
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religion.  After  Moses  and  Jesus  have  spoken,  what  is 
there  for  me  to  say?  I  do  not  get  my  astronomy  by  orig¬ 
inal  investigation.  Other  men  have  done  that  for  me.  My 
way  is  easy.  I  read  and  believe.  I  know  all  they  have 
written.  I  do  not  get  my  theology  by  my  own  thought. 
Moses  and  Jesus  have  spoken.  They  tell  me  all  I  need  to 
know  concerning  God  and  my  relations  to  him,  and  con¬ 
cerning  man  and  my  relations  to  him.  It  is  folly  and  in-‘ 
sanity  to  attempt  to  do  for  myself  what  Moses  and  Jesus 
have  done  for  me.  My  strong  hold  is  to  believe  what  they 
say,  to  believe  and  obey.  To  dream  for  one  moment  that 
I  can  improve  upon  them  is  the  height  of  self-conceit.  But 
when  my  subjective  faith  grasps  the  old  objective  “faith 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints,”  by  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  life,  light,  and  peace  come  to  me. 

It  follows,  that  when  this  movement  has  crystalized, 
when  it  does  become  a  creed,  it  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
men  as  well  as  the  traditional  theology.  Its  creed  will  be 
based  upon  the  evolutionary  reading  of  biblical  history. 
The  fall  and  inherited  sin  of  man  will  be  eliminated.  The 
supernatural  origin  of  Jesus  and  his  vicarious  suffering  will 
go  also.  Sin  and  its  consequences,  disease  and  death,  will 
remain  as  the  natural  condition  of  man.  With  the  super¬ 
natural  removed  from  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  there 
will  be  no  room  for  the  supernatural  in  the  teaching  and 
church  of  the  apostles. 

Out  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  must  go  :  “  Who  was  con¬ 

ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  .  .  . 
the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  .  .  .  the  forgiveness  of  saints,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.”  The  utmost  that  its  master,  natural  science, 
will  permit  it  to  retain  will  be :  I  believe  in  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  in  the  spirit  of  truth;  in 
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human  society,  and  in  a  shadowy  life  everlasting,  a  choir 
invisible.  For  a  reconstructed  history  means  a  reconstruct¬ 
ed  creed.  As  natural  science  reconstructs  the  history,  it 
will  also  reconstruct  the  creed.  The  new  Bible  and  the 
new  creed  will  be  the  hold  of  natural  science  upon  the  old 
Bible  and  the  old  creed. 

Again,  this  new  creed  will  contain  all  that  is  bad  in  the 
old  creed,  and  little  of  the  good.  The  one  profound  defect 
of  traditional  theology  from  Augustine  down,  is  its  specu¬ 
lative  character.  A  theology,  like  a  science,  is  only  a 
man’s  interpretation  of  the  objective  world.  It  is  not  a  sa¬ 
cred  thing.  Sacredness  belongs  to  the  universe  and  all  it 
contains. 

Traditional  theology  begins,  not  with  God,  but  with  a 
conception  of  God.  Augustine  did  not  know  God  as  John 
knew  him.  Augustine  knew  his  conception  of  God.^  I  do 
not  criticise  that  conception ;  it  was  a  conception  worthy 
of  the  man.  To  this  conception  he  pointed  all  men.  From 
this  followed  logically,  conceptions  of  Christ,  of  man,  of 
sin,  of  the  church  and  its  ordained  sacraments,  of  human 
society,  of  holiness,  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  universe 
which  Augustine  constructed  is  the  universe  of  traditional 
theology.  It  is  not  God’s  universe,  but  Augustine’s ;  it  is 
Augustine’s  science.  As  a  work  of  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion  it  is  beyond  praise.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  well-ordered  imagination.  It  is  the  hold  that  Augus¬ 
tine’s  reason  got  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  logical  series  of  mag¬ 
nificent  conceptions.  It  is  a  metaphysical  universe.  As  a 
statement  of  biblical  fact  in  terms  of  pure  thought,  it  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed.  It  satisfied  the  church  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  rewritten  by  Aquinas,  and  again 

*  As  he  says  in  his  Confessions  :  “  See  what  a  space  I  have  gone  over 

in  my  memory  seeking  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  I  have  not  found  Thee  outside 
or  beyond  it.  Since  then  I  learned  Thee,  Thou  residest  in  my  memory.'* 
It  is  manifest  that  it  is  only  his  idea  or  conception  of  God  that  is  confined 
to  his  memory. 
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by  Calvin,  to  adapt  it  to  change  of  philosophy.  If  Herbert 
Spencer  were  a  churchman  he  could  rewrite  it  in  terms  of 
modern  science,  putting  his  Inscrutable  Power  in  the  place 
of  Augustine’s  God.  For  he  is  in  the  line  of  succe.ssion 
from  Augustine.  His  Inscrutable  Power  is  just  as  real  as 
Augustine’s  theological  God. 

Now,  the  new  theology  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Augustin- 
ian  conception  of  God  and  his  world.  In  that  it  does  well. 
Augustine’s  universe  is  not  nearly  equal  to  God’s  universe. 
But,  instead  of  renouncing  the  vicious  method  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  asking.  Where  is  the  God  of  the  world?  it 
sets  itself  the  task  of  forming  a  new  conception  of  God  and 
his  world  by  thinking.  Certainly  no  good  can  come  from  that. 
We  have  no  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  theology'.  Dean 
Farrar  included,  who  is  the  equal  of  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
or  Calvin,  in  intellectual  power.  If  such  men  failed,  what 
hope  of  success  is  there  for  smaller  men  ?  Besides,  Augus¬ 
tine  did  limit  his  tremendous  imagination  by  the  Bible  as 
it  is.  So  in  form  and  comprehensiveness  his  theology  is 
both  logical  and  biblical.  These  new  theologians  would 
re-read  the  Bible.  They  set  no  limit  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  aiithority  to  them.  Their  theology  will 
be  just  as  big  and  comprehensive  as  themselves.  It  will 
partake  not  only  of  the  weakness  and  humanity  of  Moses 
and  Paul,  but  also  of  Dean  Farrar  and  Dr.  Bascom.  On 
the  whole,  the  church  will  do  better  under  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Paul,  with  all  their  defects,  than 
under  the  lead  of  much  smaller  and  far  less  inspired  men. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  or  strong  mind  to  believe  what 
the  prophets  and  apostles  have  written.  Any  child  can  do 
that.  It  takes  a  supernaturally  great  mind  to  think  out  a 
true  theology.  Dean  P'arrar,  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr.  Bascom,  and 
a  million  such  as  they  cannot  compass  that.  Augustine, 
that  theological  titan,  tried  it.  Aquinas,  than  whom  the 
ages  since  Plato  have  produced  no  superior  as  a  thinker. 
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tried  it.  John  Calvin  and  Edwards,  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  Protestantism,  tried  it.  They  all  failed.  After  these 
magnificent  failures,  who  can  succeed?  Some  people  never 
learn  anything  from  the  experience  of  the  race.  If  that 
experience  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  God  cannot  be 
known  or  found  by  thinking.  No  human  conception  of 
God  formed  by  abstract  thought  can  ever  be  like  him.  God 
has  proposed  to  save  all  tho.se  who  believe.  So  the  hum¬ 
ble  Christian  need  not  follow  this  new  theology  in  its  vain 
chase  after  a  new  conception  of  God.  Belief  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  is  easy.  Who  cares  to  walk  the 
hard  road  of  his  own  thinking,  which  leads  nowhere,  when 
the  easy  way  of  believing,  which  leads  to  life,  is  ever  open 
to  him? 
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article  VIII. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THEOLOGY.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  DAVID  N.  BEACH,  D.  D. 

I.  THE  CAVEAT  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  also  in  the  heart  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is,  in  each  in.stance,  a  document  which,  had  it  been 
apprehended  in  its  broad  relation  to  the  volume  in  which 
it  stands,  might  have  .saved  the  world  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
former  is  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  case  of  the  Romans,  all 
fairly  intelligent  Christians  are  tolerably  familiar  with  its 
general  outline;  much  more,  such  persons  as  are  special 
students  of  the  Bible.  In  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Job,  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  those  who  are  fairly  intelligent  in  biblical 
knowledge  have  adequately  grasped  its  drift;  though  bib¬ 
lical  specialists  need  not  to  be  instructed  concerning  it. 
Yet  such  is  the  perspective  in  which  these  two  documents 
stand  in  relation  to  each  Testament,  that,  even  though 
specialists  should  be  among  my  readers,  I  undertake  a  re¬ 
sume  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  point  I  have  in 
mind. 

I.  In  the  New  Testajnent — Romans. 

The  writer  to  the  Romans,  in  the  case  of  this  Epistle,  as 
not  in  any  other  of  his  numerous  extant  letters,  addresses 

*  Summer  School  of  Theology,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  17,  1895  ;  Boston  (Congregational)  Ministers’  Meeting,  March 
16,  1896;  Minneajjolis  (Congregational)  Ministers’  Meeting,  Octol)er  5, 
12,  1896  ;  Saturday  Club,  Minneapolis,  Noveml)er  21,  1896.  The  article, 
“Some  Questions  in  Religion  now  Pressing,’’ in  The  New  World  iot 
December,  1894,  should,  if  practicable,  Ije  read  first. 
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persons  whom,  as  a  body,  he  has  never  seen,  and  sends  the 
Epistle  to  a  place  which,  apparently,  he  has,  as  yet,  never 
visited.  The  Epistle,  indeed,  is  the  immediate  outgrowth 
of  another,  addressed  to  acquaintances  in  a  particular  place, 
and  one  of  the  most  personal  and  pointed  of  all  his  letters. 
The  Christians  in  the  mountains  of  Galatia  had  been,  by 
reason  of  their  very  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  devotion 
to  Christian  service,  duped  into  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and,  at  once  upon  the  Apostle’s  hear¬ 
ing  of  this,  he  throws  off  for  them  in  great  heat  of  feeling 
and  of  logic,  that  affirmation  and  defense  of  essential  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  which,  obscure  though  it  is  in  some  respects 
for  the  modern  reader,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
composition  and  the  peculiar  methods  of  argument  resorted 
to,  is,  nevertheless,  the  germ  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
That  being  done,  the  Apostle  presently,  with  very  consid¬ 
erable  elaboration,  and  with  most  special  design,  prepares 
that  Epistle  which  is  to  go,  indeed,  to  a  church  and  com¬ 
munity  which  he  has  not  as  yet  visited,  but  which  as  locat¬ 
ed  at  the  capital  of  the  world,  he  apparently  desires  shall 
receive,  in  most  clearly  stated  and  argued  form,  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  general  philosophy  and  ethics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  I  say  “general  philosophy  and  ethics,”  be¬ 
cause  the  Epistle  distinctly  pas.ses,  at  the  end  of  chapter 
xi.,  from  the  philosophical  to  the  ethical  part.  Scarcely 
one,  indeed,  of  the  Apostle’s  letters  fails  to  contain  an  eth¬ 
ical  section  near  its  close ;  but  the  division  is  .so  marked  in 
the  Romans,  and  the  ethical  section  is  so  finely  based,  so 
beautifully  unfolded,  and  so  thoroughly  elaborated,  that  it 
constitutes  very  distinctly  an  ethical  Part  II.,  so  to  say,  of 
the  Epi.stle. 

It  is  in  the  philosophical  section  of  this  letter  that  the 
Apostle  rai.ses  that  note  of  warning  and  of  exhortation 
which  should  have  served,  coincidently  with  a  similar 
note  in  the  Book  of  Job,  to  save  the  world  from  much  of 
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that  trouble  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  assumption 
of  the  philosophical  section  is,  that  “the  invisible  things 
of  God  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  be¬ 
ing  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made.”  God,  in 
other  words,  is  self-manifesting.  The  order  of  the  world 
shows  him  forth.  The  intelligent  mind  in  not,  at  least  to 
some  degree,  grasping  the  thought  of  him,  is  “without  ex¬ 
cuse.”  Nevertheless,  not  so  has  the  world  grasped  God. 
The  heathen  world  in  particular  has  utterly  perverted  its 
thought  of  him,  and  its  thought  of  life.  This  any  Jew  will 
admit.  He  will  glory  in  the  Apostle’s  trenchant  character¬ 
ization  and  condemnation  of  the  Gentile  peoples.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Apostle  proceeds,  the  Jew  who  does  this  will,  in 
its  very  doing,  condemn  himself.  Not  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  not,  possibly,  to  such  excess,  but  in  reality 
and  in  spirit  the  Jewish  world  has  done  the  .same  thing. 
“Wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself; 
for  thou  that  judge.st  dost  practice  the  .same  thing.s.”  This 
common  failure  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  to  apprehend  and 
to  follow  God,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  set  over  against  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  God  to  recover  the  world,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  recover  the  Jewish  portion  of  it. 

The  iiifpiiry  which  this  undertaking  on  God’s  part  occa¬ 
sions  the  Apostle,  concerns  this  primary  question.  What  is 
the  es.sential  thing  that  God  in  this  effort  and  self-revela¬ 
tion  has  been  aiming  at  in  the  Jewish  cult?  The  Apostle 
believes  this  e.ssential  thing  to  be,  not  what  the  superficial¬ 
ly  reflecting  Jew  might  infer,  the  details  that  have  unfolded 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  Pentateuchal  and  other 
regulations,  but  a  something  which  already  appeared  in 
germ,  before  laws  were  at  all  formulated,  in  the  first  great 
character  of  that  people,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  Abra¬ 
ham  himself.  He  “believed  God,  and  it  was  reckoned  un¬ 
to  him  for  righteousness.”  That  is  to  say,  however  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  time,  and  educationally  valuable,  the 
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special  Jewish  training  had  been,  its  aim,  as  indicated  from 
the  beginning,  was  to  develop  a  special  attitude  of  mind, 
a  saving  quality  in  the  soul,  namely,  “faith.”  How  germ¬ 
inal,  profound,  incapable  of  adequate  specific  definition, 
and  destined  to  indefinitely  large  unfoldings,  this  root  idea 
had  in  mind  in  God’s  self-manifestation  in  the  training  of 
Israel,  was,  appears  in  those  chapters  of  the  Romans,  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth,  in  which  faith,  brought  out  into  clear 
light  in  Jesus,  is  elaborated  under  several  points  of  view. 
Justified  by  such  faith  we  have  peace  with  God.  This  is 
attained  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Through  him 
faith  opens  the  door  to  a  grace  of  life,  “  wherein  we  stand,” 
unequaled  heretofore  in  God’s  training  of  the  world. 

This  faith  and  grace  are  turned  over  in  many  lights,  but 
especially  in  the  light  of  a  continual  spiritual  battle  waging 
in  every  soul,  of  which  the  classical  statement  occurs  in 
chapter  vii.  To  will  is  present  with  every  earnest  soul, 
but  how  to  perform  that  will  is  the  great  problem.  A  war 
is  in  one’s  members.  It  amounts  to  a  fearful  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  life  and  death  of  one’s  spirit.  Its  figure  is  a  Ro¬ 
man  prisoner  chained  to  a  festering  corpse.  From  this 
struggle,  the  Apostle  thanks  God,  he  and  any  man  may  be 
delivered  through  that  faith  and  grace  into  which  Jesus  is 
able  to  bring  all.  Thence  the  Apostle  passes  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  this  experience ;  to  a  movement  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  within  the  soul ;  and  to  a  wonderful  account  of  how 
that  present  Spirit  helps  men’s  infirmities,  and  brings  them 
more  and  more  out  into  the  light  and  into  the  power  of 
God.  Nor  is  this  description  psychological  only.  It  is 
cosmical  also.  It  relates  itself  to  that  groaning  and  tra¬ 
vailing  of  the  whole  creation  which  has  become  the  special 
study  of  the  evolutionist  in  our  time.  Distinctly  oblivious 
to  that  far  future  stage  in  the  unfolding  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  Apostle,  nevertheless,  as  clearly  prefigures  it  as 
the  poetical  Genesis  story  prefigures,  though  indeed  vague- 
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ly  and  imperfectly,  those  stages  of  the  creation  which  the 
evolutionist  is  now  able  to  indicate  so  clearly.  Nothing, 
— after  this  psychological  and  cosmical  survey  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  the  touch  of  Jesus, — 
the  Apostle  profoundly  affirms,  is  able  to  separate  the  soul 
that  is  responsive  to  God  from  his  great  love. 

However,  this  glorious  survey  is,  by  itself,  quite  too  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy.  The  Apostle  perceives  this.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges  straightway  the  difficulties  in  the  case.  What  is  to 
happen  to  the  Jew?  His  very  being  favored  of  God  has 
turned  to  his  disadvantage.  He  has  been  taught  so  much 
that  he  is  puffed  up  and  cannot  learn.  The  heathen  is,  in 
this  respect,  better  off  than  he.  What,  then,  about  him? 
What,  in  other  words,  about  the  races  and  peoples  and  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  suffered  misfortune  under  the  divine 
pedagogy?  With  this  problem  the  Apostle  is  less  success¬ 
ful,  argumentatively,  than  with  the  earlier  ones.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is,  as  yet,  too  dim  and  unrevealed.  But  difficulties 
which  the  head  cannot  as  yet  solve,  the  heart  prophetically 
can.  So  with  the  Apostle.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  but  the 
soul  discerns.  The  method  of  meeting  the  problem  to 
which  he  re.sorts  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  to  his  own  mind.  He  comes 
to  a  conclusion  hardly  .so  much  logical  as  poetic  and  that 
of  quickened  insight.  God,  he  urges,  has  a  right  to  do 
anything.  The  potter  has  a  right  to  make  or  mar,  at  will, 
the  ve.ssel  which  is  upon  his  wheel.  Nevertheless,  the 
Apostle  cannot  think  of  God  as  arbitrary.  He  turns,  there¬ 
fore,  from  a  figure  of  mechanics  to  a  figure  of  life.  In  the 
well-known  process  of  grafting,  the  young  tree  which  has 
been  growing  and  putting  forth  great  and  promising  ener¬ 
gy,  is  rudely  sawn  off.  A  .scion  is  inserted  from  another 
stock.  This  is  done  to  enhance  and  to  enrich  the  life  of 
that  family  of  trees.  If,  then,  God  had  thought  so  much 
of  the  Gentiles  as  to  saw  off  the  Jews  for  the  time  being. 
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iiuich  more,  in  view  of  his  direct  and  lonj^-continued  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  Jews,  will  he  be  disposed  similarly  to  make 
them,  in  turn,  to  become  scions  of  a  completer  growth. 
“  For  God  hath  shut  np  all,”  the  Apostle  at  length  pro¬ 
foundly  and  proplietically  exclaims, — “For  God  hath  shut 
up  all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all.” 

This  outline,  familiar  enough  to  ns  all  as  regards  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  is  even  more  remarkable  for  the  indication 
which  it  also  affords,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  life  of 
the  church,  of  a  fundamental  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  universe. 

According  to  tliis  philosophy  this  is  God’s  world.  He  is 
in  it.  He  is  manifesting  himself  through  it.  Legally  and 
technically  considered, — which  is  the  contemporaneons 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  postulate,  the  Apo.stle’s  point  of 
view  also,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  Kpistle  he  works 
away  from  it, — men  are  therefore  without  excuse  for  not 
recognizing  God  and  practicing  a  true  ethics.  Still  retain¬ 
ing  this  legal  and  technical  point  of  view,  the  Apostle  goes 
on  to  cha])ter  v.,  pointing  out  the  dereliction  alike  of  (Gen¬ 
tile  and  Jew,  and  characterizing  the  e.ssential  thing  which 
God’s  training  of  I.srael  had  contemplated  as  the  remedy, 
namely,  the  great,  undefined,  intrin.sic,  and  expansive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith.  Fvlaborate  though  the  Jewi.sh  training  had 
been,  this  faith  was  at  the  heart  of  it  from  before  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  Abraham,  and  had  been  made  clear  and  prac¬ 
ticable  through  Jesn.s.  Thence  to  chapter  ix.  this  principle 
of  faith  through  Jesus  is  turned  over  variously  and  acutely, 
a-,  regards  the  Spirit  of  God  present  in  the  human  heart, 
and  the  whole  matter,  psychic  and  cosmic,  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  into  that  ])lace  in  which  men  cannot  be  .separated  by 
energy  of  any  .sort,  whether  of  life  or  death,  of  things  pre.s- 
ent  or  things  to  come,  from  the  love  of  God.  Here  is  the 
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^reat  Christccl  realm  in  which  the  Apostle  most  delights  to 
move,  and  in  this  respect  his  climax  is  reached  at  the  end 
of  chapter  viii. 

But,  having  occupied  the  legal  and  technical  point  of 
view  that  men  are  without  excuse,  the  difficulties,  even 
amidst  the  glories  of  a  manifested  Christ,  are  so  stupendous, 
as  regards  those  races  and  persons  at  a  disadvantage  under 
the  divine  education,  that  he  willingly  leaves  this  Beulah 
Land,  and  passes  down  into  the  shadowy  valley  of  the  great 
problem  turned  over  in  chapters  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.,  in  which, 
with  faulty  enough  logic,  but  with  profound  insight  and 
picturescpie  touch,  traversing  certain  figures,  he  comes  out 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  have  been  shut  up  unto  disobedi¬ 
ence,  that  all  may  become  subjects  of  the  divine  mercy. 
Here  it  is  that  his  true  climax  is  reached,  and  his  true  phi¬ 
losophy  rounded  out  as  he  exclaims,  “O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  how 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  tracing 
out !  I* or  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who  hath  first  giv'en  to  him, 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  I'or  of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  unto  him,  are  all  thing.s.  To  him 
be  the  glory  forever.  Amen.” 

This  great  jdiilosophical  .section,  thus,  not  only  concerns 
the  di.stinctive  doctrine  of  faith,  but  constitutes  a  broad, 
general  survey  of  the  whole  life,  world  and  universe,  cos¬ 
mic  and  psychic,  in  which  God  is  self-revealing,  in  which 
men  are  being  educated,  in  which  peoples  and  nations  have 
their  respective  parts  to  play,  and  in  which  no  injustice 
shall  be  done,  but  in  which,  the  rather,  there  shall  be  a 
grafting  upon  and  regrafting,  in  order  that  God,  soinehow, 
may  have  mercy  upon  all.  How  greatly  in  contrast  with 
such  a  survey  is  not  only  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  works,  but  the  almost  continuous  devel¬ 
opment  of  doctrine  within  the  church  from  the  beginning 
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until  now,  in  a  certain  narrowness,  failure  to  take  account 
of  all  the  facts,  and  failure  to  see  life  as  it  actually  is! 
When,  moreover,  in  connection  with  this  ^reat  philosophi¬ 
cal  section,  one  recalls  the  culminating  ethics  of  i  Co¬ 
rinthians  xiii.,  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing,  that  as  yet 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  that  only  by  and  by  we  shall 
adequately  know,  what  a  warning  have  we  here  against 
thinking  of  Ood  otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  of  the  whole  manifestation  of  him  in  mind, 
thought,  aspiration  and  insight!  Not  by  logic,  but  by 
figure,  by  insight,  and  by  the  use  of  the  imagination,  it  is 
that  the  Apostle  is  able  to  bridge  the  dark  valley  into 
which  he  descends  in  the  last  division  of  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  section ;  and  figure,  insight,  and  the  use  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  must  be  involved  in  any  adequate  doctrine,  either 
of  Cod  or  of  man. 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament — -Job. 

Imbedded  not  only  at  the  heart  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is  there  a  document  containing  this  suggested 
philosophy,  but  imbedded  also  at  the  heart  of  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  another  document,  coming,  by 
different  processes,  to  an  analogous  conclusion.  It  is  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  impression  which  that  bcx)k  has  made 
upon  the  great  inincki  of  the  world  is  nearly  concurrent. 
In  our  own  time  to  Carlyle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Lowell 
on  the  other,  it  has  seemed  suggestive  and  profound  to  a 
degree  scarcely  equaled  by  anything  else  in  the  Bible,  or  in 
letters.  Its  literary  method  and  its  bold  challenge  of 
mightiest  problems  have  succeeded  in  enkindling  in  the 
greatest  minds,  thoughts  which  have  become  germinally 
helpful  to  their  conception  of  the  world. 

This  book  is  an  exquisite  literary  masterpiece.  It  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  most  general  and  profound  thought, 
and  yet  has  succeeded  in  being  most  specific  and  realistic 
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in  niethocl.  Moreover,  notwitlistandiiij^  its  abniiclant  detail 
and  its  realism,  it  has  skillfully  avoided  any  allusion  to 
contein])oraneons  political  or  relij^ions  conditions,  so  that, 
as  far  as  mere  lanj^naj^e  is  concerned,  one  mij^ht  never  <^ness 
that  there  had  been  any  Israel  at  all,  any  prophetic  spirit, 
any  stereotyping^  of  relii[yion  into  ritual,  or  any  difficulties 
and  ])roblenis  inv(jlved  in  this  vast  educational  process. 

The  ])rincipal  character  in  this  masterpiece  is  so  real, 
and  is  so  stronj^ly  drawn,  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
had  its  oriji^inal;  and,  in  this  sense,  a  certain  historicity 
would  seem  to  inhere  in  the  book.  In  many  of  its  details, 
likewise,  the  book  ])ictiires  the  facts  of  a  distinct  age. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  method  of  treatment,  the  lofty 
march  of  the  drama,  and  the  simplicity  and  obvious  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  the  dramatic  method  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  strength  and  irre.sistiblcncss  of  the  movement 
of  thought,  indicate  unmistakably  that  the  final  form  of 
the  document  belongs  to  a  j)eriod  relatively  mnch  later  than 
that  of  the  original  character.  vSuch  literary  conditions 
clearly  imjdy  that,  however  primitive  that  character  may 
have  been,  the  poet  who  turns  him  to  account  speaks  out 
of  a  time  when  not  only  the  projdietic  sju'rit  and  the  ritual 
of  Israel  were  well  advanced,  but  when  the  perils  to  simple 
and  adecpiate  thinking,  involved  in  the  unfolding  of  these, 
had  very  seriously  manifested  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  considerations,  fairly  evident 
u])on  any  detailed  examination  of  the  book  even  in  its 
hhiglish  form,  that  one  must  be  on  the  alert  for  the  book’s 
great  motive.  What  is  it  undertaking  to  .say?  What  led 
such  skillful  literary  hands  so  com])letely  to  conceal  not 
only  their  identity,  but  the  place  at  Which  they  belonged 
in  history;  and  to  withhold  those  ordinary  contemporaneous 
touches  which  any  usual  literary  motive  would  certainly 
not  have  excluded,  but  used,  the  rather,  turning  them  to 
mo.st  effectual  account?  So  phenomenal  a  document,  in- 
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volvin;:^  powers  of  mind  and  moral  force  so  great,  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  so  unique,  should  stir  the  soul,  as  the  unique 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  stirs  it,  to  the  most  determined  pur¬ 
pose  to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  is  that  the  book  intends 
to  say  for  all  time.  As  St.  Paul  wrote,  not  as  usual  to  a 
people  and  a  place  with  which  he  was  familiar,  but  to  the 
world’s  capital,  and  wrote  as  he  nowhere  else  writes,  and 
therefore  places  his  Epistle,  but  especially  its  philosophical 
section,  for  broad  teaching  purposes,  at  the  forefront  of 
everything  which  he  wishes  to  say, — so  should  this  equally 
unique  Book  of  Job,  with  literary  characteristics  such  as  I 
have  hinted  at,  become,  in  its  essential  teaching,  in  large 
degree  a  key  and  pivot  for  all  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
trying  to  say  to  us. 

What,  then,  does  the  book  undertake  to  say?  A  certain 
character,  for  purposes  of  the  poem,  in  every  way  prospers, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  is  not  only  upright,  but  also  de¬ 
vout,  spiritually  minded,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
philanthropist.  This  character  comes  under  consideration 
in  the  court  of  Heaven.  Satan,  appearing  there,  charges 
that  the  man’s  excellence  is  based  in  self-interest,  and  ol> 
tains  siiccessive  permissions,  first,  to  deprive  him  of  pos¬ 
sessions  and  children,  and,  next,  to  make  a  fearful  attack 
upon  his  life.  The  details  of  tliese  two  onslaughts  are 
given — as,  indeed,  the  possessions  and  good  fortune  of  the 
man  are  earlier  described — with  an  artificiality  of  detail  so 
obvious  that  more  or  less  of  the  filling  in  is  clearly  ficti¬ 
tious,  however  real  may  have  been  the  original  experience 
on  which  the  poem  is  based.  It  is  to  the  central  charac¬ 
ter,  thus  bereft,  and  thus  under  fearful  strain  of  disease, 
that  certain  typical  thinkers  of  the  time,  in  the  guise  of 
symjialhizers,  come.  The  book,  in  its  main  portion,  con¬ 
sists  of  prolonged  dialogue  between  these  men  and  the 
chief  character, — a  dialogue  which,  after  a  time,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  interrupted  by  Ood  himself.  He,  answer- 
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out  of  a  whirlwind,  sets  forth  the*  true  state  of  the  case 
as  Ijetween  the  dis])utants.  To  all  this,  as  the  account  of 
the  chief  character’s  ]>rosperous  state  constituted  the  pro- 
loj^ue,  so  an  account  of  hlessinj^s  sul)se(|uently  coming  to 
that  character  constitutes  the  epilogue. 

Must  it  not  be  evident  that  the  great  point  of  such  a 
writing  cannot  lie  in  the  j)articular  contention,  itself,  be¬ 
tween  Job  and  those  who,  in  attempting,  from  various 
points  of  view,  to  console  him,  succeed  only  in  enhancing 
his  miseries;  but  must  lie,  the  rather,  in  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  human  contention,  with  its  intensifying 
of  the  suffering  of  its  poor  victim,  and  the  true  thought 
and  outlook  which  should  have  been  held,  and  which  are 
suggested  in  the  part  of  the  dialogue  that  is  put  into  the 
moTith  of  (lod?  Moreover,  while  doubtless  the  great  eth¬ 
ical  and  spiritual  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  chief 
character’s  maintaining  his  hold  on  Cxod,  notwithstanding 
all  that  tended  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  refusing  to 
think  uncandidly  of  himself, — a  course  which  the  theories 
of  his  consolers  in  greater  or  less  degree  required, — never¬ 
theless,  from  the  broad  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
book  to  its  setting  and  method,  is  it  not  very  clear  that 
what  (hxl  has  to  say  in  rebuke  of  the  dogmatic  postulates 
which  underlie  the  contention  of  the  friends  of  the  sufferer, 
constitutes  the  motive,  and  moral,  and  pith  of  the  b(X)k? 
What,  then,  in  one  sentence,  is  that  definitely  expressed 
sentiment?  It  is  this  (and  our  revised  English  translation 
rightly  makes  here  not  only  a  fresh  paragraph,  but  a  break 
in  the  text):  “And  it  was  so,  that  after  the  Lord  had 
s])oken  these  words  unto  Job,  the  Lord  said  to  Kliphaz  the 
Tenianite,  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against 
thy  two  friends:  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing 
that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.” 

Ah  !  the  thing  that  is  right  has  too  generally  not  been 
spoken  concerning  (iod.  It  cannot  be  spoken  without  the 
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larg^est  knowledge,  the  profonndest  insight,  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  regard  for  all  the  facts,  and  a  reverent,  waiting, 
expectant  attitude  toward  that  larger  light,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  continually  breaking 
as  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,  and  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  mankind  deepens  and  broadens.  The  sys¬ 
tems  of  religious  thought,  which,  by  slow  stages  and  fear¬ 
ful  travail,  have  succeeded  one  another  through  the  ages, 
have  only  little  by  little  made  manifest  to  men  the  true 
things  to  be  said  concerning  God.  Nor,  at  any  stage,  least 
of  all  at  the  present  stage,  where  ways  part  in  so  many  di¬ 
rections,  and  all  the  indications  point  to  yet  vaster  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  and  of  insight,  can  the  complete  and 
final  thing  concerning  God  be  said. 

This  is  not  to  alTirm  that  God  is  unknowable,  or  that  our 
knowledge  has  no  reality, — assertions  not  only  de.structive 
of  knowledge,  but  tending  to  invalidate  the  mind  itself ; 
but  it  is  to  say  that  the  greatest  modesty,  teachablene.ss, 
openness  of  mind,  e.xpectancy  of  spirit,  repression  of  the 
dogmatic  temper,  and  unwillingness  to  bind  one’s  self  to 
systems  of  thought  fast  becoming  outworn,  ought  to  char¬ 
acterize  all  students  of  religious  truth.  The  imbedding  at 
the  heart  of  the  canon  alike  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
the  Gld,  of  such  documents  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
particularly  in  its  philosophical  .section,  and  the  Book  of 
Job,  with  their  familiar  outlines  of  simple  and  profound 
truth,  but  with  their  utter  refusal  to  remain  at  such  posi¬ 
tions,  and  their  leaping  forward,  the  rather,  into  vast  and 
untried  ranges  of  thought,  and  with,  in  particular,  the  stern 
chiding  at  the  culmination  of  the  Book  of  Job,  of  those 
who  had  dared  to  say  concerning  God  the  thing  that  was 
not  right, — both  these  phenomena,  in  the  inspired  canons 
themselves,  ought  long  ago  to  have  sounded  an  alarm 
which  should  have  jmevented  the  narrowness,  the  tyranny, 
too  often  the  outward  calamities,  and,  during  far  the  larger 
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portion  of  the  time,  the  nn progressiveness  by  which  the¬ 
ology  has  been  characterized  since  the  beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history.  Against  these  things  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
and  the  heart  of  the  newer  Scripture  alike  protest. 

II.  THK  WARNING  FROM  SCIKNCK. 

If  “the  invisible  things  of  [him]  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the 
things  that  are  made,”  Ood’s  .self-rev’elation  in  nature  is  the 
primary  revelation.  How  limited  .soever  it  may  be,  it  is 
antecedent.  Howev-^er  requiring  to  be  carried  farther,  it  is 
self-consi.stent.  Nor  can  additional  revelation  contravene 
it.  The  witness  of  Cjod  is  not  self-contradictory.  “  It  is 
impo.ssible  for  God  to  lie.”  On  this  ground  theology  must 
listen  to  nature.  It  may  not  take  ex  testimony.  The 
pattern  shown  in  the  mount  requires  that  it  should  not  do 
so. 

I  mention  one  other  ground  for  the  .same  'thing.  It  is 
the  inadequacy  of  language. 

This  principle  underlies  the  incarnation.  “God,  having 
of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  di¬ 
vers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of 
the.se  days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son.”  Nor  .so  much  has 
he  spoken  unto  us  by  any  words  of  his  Sou,  as  by  that  Son 
him.self.  That  Son  wrote  no  book.  Even  the  perversions 
of  him  which  were  sure  to  occur,  did  not  tempt  him  to  en¬ 
trust  the  sacred  communication  to  any  literary  vehicle  for 
forefending  the  .same.  His  “many  things  to  say  unto  you” 
he  only  partly  communicated.  He  was  him.self  the  rev'e- 
lation.  The  word  became  flesh.  Whoever  had  seen  him 
had  seen  the  h'ather. 

So  of  the  vSacraments.  What  God  would  .say  through 
those  material  symbols  exceeded  the  containing  power  of 
human  speech.  Nor  have  any  or  all  of  the  theories  of  the 
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respective  Sacraments  (frequently  mutually  contradictory, 
as  wlien  such  pure  aud  luminous  spirits  as  Luther  and 
Zwinj^li  parted  company  regarding  one  of  them)  which 
have  successively  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  church, 
begun  to  exhaust  or  even  fairly  to  express  what  those  same 
Sacraments  have  meant  to  the  devout  heart.  Speech  is  an 
invaluable  aid,  a  most  serviceable  instrument;  but  it  can 
never  take  the  place  of  concrete  expression. 

In  a  sort,  nature  itself  is  also  sacramental.  It  bodies 
forth  what  can  never  be  spoken ;  what  can  only,  in  fact,  be 
most  gradually  apprehended. 

“There  is  no  si)eech  nor  language  ; 

Their  voice  cannot  Ije  heard. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.” 

They  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  show  his  handiwork. 
This  is  the  biblical  as  well  as  the  rational  postulate.  The 
“firnianient”  and  the  “law”  are  bracketed  as  witnesses.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  twain  is  every  word  to  be  established. 
The  Devil  tells  us,  “It  is  written.”  Je.sus  calmly  adds,  “It 
is  also  written.” 

Becau.se,  then,  of  the  primary  and  antecedent  revelation 
in  nature,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  concrete  is  the 
more  intrinsic  kind  of  rev’elation, — as  illustrated  ev’en  in 
the  incarnation  and  in  the  Sacraments, — theology  is  bound 
to  listen  to  nature.  Science,  as  the  e.xpre.ssion  down  to 
date  of  man’s  apprehension  of  nature,  it  must  consult. 

What,  then,  broadly  speaking,  has  the  heart  of  science  to 
say,  like  the  heart  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  as  its  admonition  to  theology?  Precisely  the  .same 
thing  that  the  philo.sophical  .section  of  the  Romans  and  the 
epilogue  to  Job  has  to  say.  The  caveat  of  the  canon  par¬ 
allels  the  warning  from  the  study  of  nature.  Take,  briefly, 
three  illustrations. 

The  most  primitive  man  was  set  within  the  same  infinite 
and  speaking  universe  as  that  a  fragment  of  which  the  Lick 
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telescope  sweeps.  Hut,  with  a  confidence  simply  audacious, 
the  first  science,  in  fact  nearly  all  science  down  to  within 
five  centuries,  insi.sted  that  the  universe  was  f^eocentric,  the 
earth  fiat,  and  the  heavenly  ho.st  but  its  glittering  ilhnni- 
nation. 

When,  after  painful  and  prolonged  struggle,  including 
ecclesiastical  persecutiem  in  defense  of  theology  as  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  involved  in  the  controversy,  the  Copernican 
astronomy  had  su])])lanted  the  Ptolemaic,  tho.se  .same  won¬ 
ders  of  geology  wliich  broke  like  a  revelation  on  the  first 
half  of  the  pre.sent  century,  were  all  around  man,  but  were 
to  him  a  sealed  book.  At  length,  toilfnlly  and  amid.st  bit¬ 
ter  contention,  they  won  their  jfiace.  The  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis,  in  its  e.ssentials,  made  space  intelligible,  the  stel¬ 
lar  worlds  thinkable,  the  emergence  of  this  planet  into  its 
present  condition  rational. 

Close  upon  this  vast,  horizon-widening  achiev’ement,  with 
a  swiftness  almost  a])palling,  has  come  a  third  generaliza¬ 
tion,  multiform,  applicable  in  many  direction.s,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  yet  more  in.strnctive.  Hnt  it  came  not  until  one  or 
two  generations  whose  minds  the  rev’elations  of  geolog)’ 
had  enriched,  had  nii.s.sed  the  benefit  of  its  additional  fructi¬ 
fication.  In  fact,  to  countle.ss  fairly  intelligent  persons,  it 
is  still  a  strange  language,  its  profound  underlying  thought 
all  una])])rehended.  I  refer  to  the  new  sen.se  of  vitality  in 
nature ;  of  the  world  as  informed ;  of  force  and  of  its  po¬ 
tentialities ;  of  a  constructive  power  within  the  universe, 
.seeking  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  of  highest  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  new  .scn.se  ex])re.sse.s  itself,  comprehensively 
.speaking,  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution, — a  doctrine  .still  in 
its  tentative  stages,  still  needing  lunch  correction  and  en¬ 
largement,  but  already  investing  the  thought  of  man  and 
of  (lod  with  new  grandeur,  .significance  and  puissance. 

vSo  confident,  in  otlier  words,  was  the  dominant  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  world — th.at  is,  the  dominant  science — in  its  pre- 
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vious  attainineiits,  that,  until  five  centuries  a<^o,  a  century 
ago,  and  the  present  j^eneration,  respectively,  the  Coperni- 
can  astronomy,  ^eoloj^y,  with  its  correlate,  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and,  comprehensively  speaking^,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  have  l>cen  withheld  from  mankind.  The  truer 
science,  indeed,  under  the  impulse  of  the  inductive  philoso¬ 
phy,  has  not  itself  been  holding;  back,  since  the  moment 
when  it  gave  itself  to  the  inductive  method;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  scientific  sense  of  man,  and  too  many  naturalists  indi¬ 
vidually,  have  held  back. 

Does  not  this  threefold  experience  of  science,  this  testi- 
monv  out  of  the  heart  of  our  slowly  and  painfully  achieved 
knowledge  of  (lod  in  nature,  lift  up,  then,  its  voice,  along 
witli  cha]>ters  i.  to  xi.  of  the  Romans,  and  along  with  the 
epilogue  of  Job,  to  plead  with  men,  that,  patiently,  and 
with  th.e  constant  anticipation  of  fre.sh  light,  they  shall 
ever  seek  the  better  and  yet  the  better  to  know  (lod?  Does 
it  not  join  with  that  snr})as.siiig  genius  who  wrought  the 
legend  of  the  Man  of  Uz  into  the  great  poem  which  bears 
his  name  in  chiding  theology  if  it  .speak  not  the  thing  that 
is  riglit  concerning  (iod? 

HI.  THK  PRACTICAL  NKCK.SSITY. 

In  The  Neie  I  To  rhl  for  December,  1894,  under  the  title, 
“  Some  Onestions  in  Religion  now  Pressing,”  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  somewhat  in  detail, — partly  in  considering  certain 
traits  of  the  time,  and  partly  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  and  urgent  state  of  certain  primary  theolog¬ 
ical  questions, — the  necessity  for  the  reconstruction  of  the¬ 
ology.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  point  even  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  considerations  there  adduced,  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  drawn  therefrom.  I  only  allude  to  the  article  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  with  some  pains  a  certain  range  of  facts 
which  unite  with  what  I  have  thus  far  been  saying  to  de¬ 
mand  a  fresh  attitude  in  theology,  and,  as  I  think,  its  bold 
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though  cautions  reconstruction.  Rcf^ardin^  the  article  it- 
.self,  I  desire  r>nly  to  add  tliat,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  que.stions  .suinniarily  considered,  for  the  sake  of  that 
inclusivcness  which,  in  the  science  of  theolo<^y,  is  a  ^reat 
desideratum,  I  have  left  certain  matters  .somewhat  open  and 
tentative  as  yet,  which,  to  my  own  mind,  are  mca.surably 
clo.scd  and  estahli.shed. 

While,  however,  I  do  not  over  the  j^round  discussed 
in  that  article,  I  believe  it  capable  of  substantial  proof  that 
the  traits  of  our  time,  its  mental  attitude,  certain  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  entire  .situation  near  this  clo.se  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  like  considerations,  join  to  demand,  as  of  the 
greatest  practical  moment,  a  .somewhat  radical  though  tent¬ 
ative  reconstruction  of  theology. 

Moreover,  coincidentally  with  these  traits  of  the  time,  I 
believe  that  there  are  certain  questions,  primary  to  theol¬ 
ogy,  in  a  state  .so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  unreconciled  with 
well-established  facts  of  nature  and  of  mind,  that  not  to  put 
them  at  a  fresh  point  of  vantage  by  a  .somewhat  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  method  of  theology,  by  a  new  cour¬ 
age  of  outlook  in  it,  and  by  fresh  and  large  investigations 
within  its  entire  field,  is  to  deprive  the  principles  involved 
in  those  questions  of  their  due  reasonablenc.ss,  power  over 
the  mind  of  our  time,  and  serviceableness  in  the  u])build- 
ing  of  spiritual  life. 

Tho.se  traits  of  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  certain 
primary  que.stions  in  theology,  on  the  other,  unite,  in  short, 
in  my  judgment,  to  establish  a  most  practical  nece.s.sity  for 
a  new  departure  in  the  .science  of  theology,  for  its  true  re- 
construetion ;  or,  in  brief,  for  its  giving  mo.st  eiirnest  heed 
to  that  C(weat  in  such  matters,  which,  as  I  showed  at  the 
outset,  is  imbedded  in  the  very  heart  of  the  canon  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament;  and  most  earnest  heed 
likewise  to  that  warning  from  the  backwardness  of  .science 
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to  apprehend  that  concrete  revelation  of  God  wliich  nature 
constitutes, — the  portentous  matter  which  it  next  became 
our  duty  to  consider. 

Tlie  caveat  of  vSeripture,  the  warniii"  from  science,  and 
the  practical  necessity  j^rowinj^  out  of  certain  traits  of  the 
time,  and  out  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  theoloj^y,  join, 
in  other  words,  to  render  imperative  that  which,  summar¬ 
ily,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
namely,  some  re-making  of  theology. 

IV.  KUND.VMKXTAI.  RKQUIUKMKXTS. 

(Ireat  jnogress  has  been  making,  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  direction  of  a  broader,  simpler,  profounder  the- 
olo«(y. 

The  (rermans  hav^e  given  the  subject  infinite  research 
and  cogitation.  They  have  mov^ed  especially  along  critical 
and  ])liilosophical  lines.  They  have  laid  theological  learn¬ 
ing  under  measureless  debt.  P>ut  their  theology,  during 
this  period,  has  been  like  the  troubled  sea.  Not  only  has 
it  had  the  life  and  movement  of  the  sea,  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  also  the  sea’s  unstable  equilibrium.  To  us, 
with  the  blood  of  Britain  in  our  veins,  and  with  its  craving 
at  once  for  the  spiritual  and  the  practical  in  life,  this  is 
vastly  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  its  occasion  far  to  seek.  In 
the  main,  and  characteristically,  German  theology  has 
lacked  tlnit  ])ractical  directive,  and  that  scrupulous  appli¬ 
cation  to  life,  which  have  afforded  a  certain  calm,  and  a 
certain  constructive  progress,  to  the  theology  of  the  Kng- 
lish-speaki  iig  ])eo])les  during  tlie  same  period. 

In  his  helpful  little  book,  “The  Movement  of  Religious 
Thouglit  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,’’  the 
late  Principal  Tulloch  has  outlined  the  saner  and  juster 
contemporaneous  movement  of  theology  in  Great  Britain. 
Since  that  book  was  published.  Principal  Caird’s  “The 
Evolution  of  Religion,’’  and — to  name  that  beloved  scholar 
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whose  lectures  at  Mansfield  Collej^e  in  the  suninier  of  1894, 
and  at  Western  Reserve  in  that  of  1895,  have  constituted 
the  chief  attraction  of  those  respective  Suniiner  Schools — 
Principal  Fairbairn’s  “Christ  in Theolojjy,”  have  appeared 
as  nionuinental  indications  of  the  fact  that  that  inoveiiient 
is  still  fresh  and  stroiijL^  and  rich  and  in  the  path  of  destiny.* 

In  America,  Channinj^  and  Biishnell  and  Beecher  and 
Mnlford  and  Stearns,  not  to  mention  at  all  the  living-,  have 
been  among  the  foremost  to  attempt  the  transfer  of  theology 
out  upon  simpler,  more  rational,  and  more  heart-affecting 
ground. 

In  the  progress  suggested  by  the.se  statements,  there  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  fallow  ground  is  breaking 
up.  In  some  instances  this  is  occurring  faultily,  as  in  de¬ 
fective  and  even  de.structive  tillage  of  the  ground;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  earth  is  opening  to  sun  and  rain,  the 
furrows  thereof  are  watered  and  warmed,  and  their  possi¬ 
bilities  of  productiveness  and  of  beauty  are  greatly  enhanced. 
In  a  wee  book, — primer-like  in  its  .simplicity,  and  only  like 
a  “finder”  to  a  tele.scope  compared  with  such  authorities 
as  those  to  which  I  have  referred, — “The  Newer  Religious 
Thinking,”  I  have  sought  to  outline  the  promise  and  glory 
of  the  whole  general  movement.  Christ  is  the  move¬ 
ment’s  center.  It  is  from  him  and  to  him.  The  praise  be 
to  his  blessed  name ! 

And  yet,  brethren  and  fathers,  may  we  not  freely  .speak 
one  to  another?  Are  you  .satisfied  with  any  progre.ss  yet 
made?  Ami?  Is  any  earne.st  and  competent  person?  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  imperfection  and  tentativeness  common 
to  all  progre.s.s.  I  mean  a  more  radical  difficulty.  I  men¬ 
tion  it  to  blame  no  one.  The  more  capable  thinkers  have 

^To  these  !)Ooks,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Georj^e  A.  Gor¬ 
don  has  added,  since  this  paj>er  was  prei)ared,  “The  Christ  of  To-day,” 
a  volume  wdiich  at  once  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  theological  trea¬ 
tises  of  America,  and  of  the  periofl.  Its  depth,  insight,  eloquence,  philo¬ 
sophical  acumen,  and  rugged  strength,  give  one  new  hope  for  our  time. 
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been  actiii"  well  their  parts.  The  time  was  scarcely  ripe. 
Hut  it  is  fast  ripening.  These  Summer  Schools  should  ac¬ 
celerate  the  proj^ress.  They  should  help  to  usher  in  the 
better  day.  In  plainest  speech,  and  in  bald  outline  only,  I 
purpose  to  sn^j^est  certain  directions  in  which,  as  I  believe, 
this  whole  movement  must  become  more  thorough,  more 
courageous,  more  eix)ch-marking,  more  life-giving. 


I.  Things  Which  Cannot  lie  Shaken. 

There  are,  be  it  in  the  first  place  said,  certain  things 
which  are  immovable.  The  yearning  of  the  heart  after 
God;  its  sense  of  an  unseen  world  paralleling  this; — Ja¬ 
cob’s  “  Mahanaim,”  the  interaction  of  the  seen  and  of  the 
unseen, — these  are  facts,  differently  e.xplained,  indeed,  but 
so  constant,  so  mighty  in  their  influence,  so  dynamic,  that 
they  constitute  a  scientific  basis  for  theology.  The  wiser 
thoroughgoing  evolutionists  like  John  Fiske,  frankly  say  so. 
Our  word  “religion,”  in  its  not  improbable  etymology, — 
the  “binding  together,”  as  we  may  express  it,  of  the  seen 
and  the  unseen, — happily  expresses  this. 

Christ  likewise  is  immovable.  Not  theories  about  him. 
They  have  changed,  and  will  change.  Hut  he  abides.  Ac¬ 
count  for  him  how  we  will,  strip  off  from  the  doctrine  of 
his  person  those  dogmatic  cerements  with  which — as  with 
grave  clothes,  too  often — he  has  been  bound,  and  he  simply 
abides,  more  glorious,  still  and  ever,  in  the  net  account 
which  is  to  be  made  for  him.  Oh,  is  it  not  pitiful  to  see 
so  many  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  to  bulwark  with  their 
bishops’  “encyclicals,”  and  the  like,  the  person  of  Christ, 
when,  but  let  him  alone,  see  him  as  he  is,  and  he  grows 
stronger  ever?  I  have  my  theory  of  his  person,  as  yon  all 
have  yours;  but  he  is  utterly  .superior  to  any  or  all  of  onr 
theories,  depends  on  them  not  at  all,  and  will  abide  if,  as  is 
not  impossible,  all  of  them  are  swept  away.  Oh,  that  we 
might  blit  just  let  his  light  flood  us,  whoever  and  whatever 
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he  is,  and  walk  in  his  lij^ht,  and  follow  him !  •  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  as  he  said,  we  should  not  walk  in  darkness,  whatever 
onr  theolo<^y  or  lack  .of  theology  in ij^ht  be.  The  emanci¬ 
pation  of  Jesus  from  the  hypotheses,  provisos,  and  statutes 
of  limitation  within  which  we  hav^e  tried  to  place  him,  into 
his  own  proper  simplicity  and  larj^eness,  is  the  one  tran¬ 
scendent  need  of  modern  theoloj^y.  He,  like  the  religions 
faculty  of  man  itself,  however  he  is  to  lie  accounted  for,  is 
factual,  primary,  basal, — a  part  of  that  fossil-less  rock  on 
which  the  world  is  builded. 

Another  immovable  thing  is  experience.  It  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  religions  impulse.  It  is  accentuated  in  Jesus. 
No  man  may  gainsay  it.  Like  the  habit  of  certain  miner¬ 
als  to  crystalize,  like  the  habit  of  burning  elemental  sub¬ 
stances  to  indicate  certain  bands  through  the  spectroscope, 
so  does  the  life  of  man  answer  true  to  itself  in  the  realm  of 
religious  faculty.  The  pure  in  heart  see  (lod.  They  that 
hunger  after  righteousness  are  filled.  The  meek  inherit 
the  earth.  Vision  ensues  nj)on  adequate  conduct.  “Xo 
man,”  cried  the  lonely,  intrepid,  prophetic  Robertson,  blaz¬ 
ing  a  path  for  us  all  through  the  then  trackless  forests, — 
“Xo  man  shall  separate  me  from  the  Christ.” 

Correlative  with  this,  and  its  slow  deposit  through  the 
ages,  like  mighty  fruitful  juairies,  is  Scripture.  Not  the 
canon;  not  the  story  of  the  manuscripts;  but,  as  says  St. 
Paul,  “every  Scripture”  inbreathed  of  God.  vSome  of  it 
is  in  the  unlettered  tradition  of  the  Red  Indian;  .some  looks 
down  from  the  monuments  of  Kgyjit;  .some  is  baked  into 
the  clay  cylinders  of  Assyria;  some  is  to  be  found  in  the 
far  La.st,  yea  everywhere;  preeminently  it  .speaks  to  us  out 
of  the  literature  of  that  people  which,  of  old,  iiio.st  of  all 
opened  its  soul  to  be  breathed  on  of  Chxl,  and  wlio.se  litera¬ 
ture,  therefore,  and  not  by  any  partiality,  nearest  approaches 
the  oracular.  Inspired  were  all.  fiod  has  spoken  to  men. 
He  speaks  still.  His  speaking  to  them  is  his  token  that 
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they  are  men,  in  his  likeness,  his  children.  If  he  has  not 
spoken  to  yon,  he  never  spoke  to  any  one.  This  vast  de¬ 
posit,  of  varying  value,  some  of  it  hardly  better  than  slag 
or  refuse,  some  of  it  finest  gold,  is  factual  also.  It  is  scien¬ 
tific  basis  for  theology.  Theology  will  never  be  worthy  of 
utmost  respect  until  it  has  planted  itself  four-square  upon 
the  whole  of  it. 

The  religious  faculty  thus  referred  to,  the  Christ,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  Scripture,  in  its  only  true  wholeness, — these 
are  umnovable.  They  cannot  be  shaken.  The  point  of 
view  may  from  time  to  time  change.  The  tout  e\se?nble 
may  at  length  scarcely  resemble  at  all  what  we  conceive  it 
to  be  now.  But  these  will  abide.  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass,  but  not  these, — even  as  Christ,  speaking  of  his  word, 
but  meaning  himself,  and  thinking  of  himself  as  compre¬ 
hending  within  himself  all  the  others,  said  so  bravely  once 
upon  a  time. 

2.  Need  of  a  Scientific  Basis. 

But  while  these  specifications  embrace,  though  not  at  all 
exhaustively,  data  whence  theology  may  be  safely  con¬ 
structed,  there  is  much  in  the  present  fabric  of  theology 
which  is  not  only  open  to  challenge,  but  which  even  of¬ 
fends  sound  reason,  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  spiritual 
life,  and  deserves  that  protest  which  the  Book  of  Job  was 
constructed  to  administer  to  the  theology  with  which  it 
was  contemporary.  We,  too,  have  not  spoken  the  thing 
that  is  right  concerning  God.  As  the  present  purpose  is 
positive,  not  negative,  I  refrain  from  presenting  examples, 
though  I  have  plainly  stated  some  of  them  in  the  article 
already  referred  to.  What,  on  the  positive  side,  the  rather, 
are  some  requirements  of  a  reconstructed  theology? 

One  of  them  is  a  scientific  basis.  At  present  theology 
rests  (i)  partly  on  a  basis  of  fact;  (2)  partly  on  authority, 
— which,  indeed,  may  be  factual  in  part,  but  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  theories  more  or  less  attenuated  and  untenable ; 
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and  (3)  partly  on  faith, — regarding  which,  again,  there  is 
often  the  greatest  confusion  of  thought.  There  is  but  one 
authority, — that  of  reality.  No  authority  can  contravene 
the  revelation  of  the  unseen  in  nature  and  in  right  reason. 
There  may  be  innumerable  mysteries,  but  there  cannot  be 
unreason  and  absurdity.  And  as  for  faith, — it  is  the  eye 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul.  In  this  sense  it  is  as  real  as 
existence  is  real.  But  faith  in  the  other  sense  (which  is 
the  sliding  scale  introducing  endless  confusion), — faith  in 
the  sense  of  the  content  of  faith,  the  sum-total  of  the  things 
supposed  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye  of  faith, — the  awak¬ 
ened  and  spiritual  mind  should  never  cease  challenging 
that,  as  an  astronomer  challenges  his  observations  of  the 
stars,  until  the  errors  of  every  observation  shall  be  more 
and  more  eliminated. 

In  place  of  this  threefold  basis, — fact,  authority,  faith, — 
theology  should  have  but  one  basis,  fact.  Whatev’er  be¬ 
longs  legitimately  to  the  other  two  bases,  is  really  only 
fact.  Scripture  does  not  claim  any  such  authority  as  has 
been  ascribed  to  it.  Its  sole  legitimate  authority  lies  in 
its  facts,  using  -that  word  in  the  inclusive  sense  just  im¬ 
plied.  Faith,  too,  is  factual  as  the  seeing  eye,  as  an  insight 
from  above ;  but  not  as  content  of  things  supposed  to  have 
been  perceived  thereby,  which  must  be  always  open  to  re¬ 
vision  in  conformity  to  the  results  of  ampler  and  acuter 
vision. 

We  shall  not  be  at  an  end  of  our  confusions,  nor  make 
theology  a  respectable  science  in  the  eyes  of  very  mainy 
whose  respect  it  should  command,  nor  put  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  those  great  discoveries  and  enrichments  which  as 
much  await  this  science  as  any  other,  until  we  have  brought 
it  upon  this  base.  Unsuspected  planets  will  not  be  des¬ 
cried,  the  magnificent  rock-ribbed  geology,  so  to  say,  of  our 
science  will  not  appear,  and  the  true,  vital,  and  evolving 
force  of  the  same  will  not  be  felt  until,  as  in  physical  sci- 
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ence,  the  slow,  plodding,  teachable,  inductive  process  has 
been  submitted  to.  The  cost  will  be  slight;  the  gain  will 
be  measureless.  Besides,  theological  truth  is  far  too  noble 
and  glorious  to  be  demeaned  by  withholding  it  in  any  re¬ 
spect  from  this  test.  God,  in  the  Job  poem,  was  not  afraid 
to  test  Job.  The  fire  was  fierce,  but  he  stood  it.  The  new 
Job  was  worth  far  more  than  the  old,  albeit  he  was  sore¬ 
ly  depleted  for  a  time.  Such  will  be  the  effect  upon  the¬ 
ology  of  the  factual  test.  The  dignity  due  the  truth  rep¬ 
resented  by  it  requires  that  it  be  placed  upon  a  scientific 
basis. 

3.  Conception  and  Function  of  Scripture. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  the  only  ground  on  which 
Scripture  can  be  held  to  convey  a  revelation,  requires  a 
larger  definition  of  Scripture. 

Scripture  is  that  deposit  of  experience  of  the  unseen 
which  has  come  to  us  out  of  the  past  and  comes  to  us  in 
the  present.  Not  in  the  canon  only,  not  through  a  special 
people  only,  not  mainly  through  any  or  all  cults,  but  in 
the  very  life  of  our  race,  has  God  been  speaking ;  that  is, 
if  he  has  been  speaking  at  all,  which  may  be  fairly  as¬ 
sumed.  If  he  has  ever  spoken  to  anybody,  he  has  spoken 
to  you.  If  he  has  not  spoken  to  you,  he  has  spoken  to  no 
one.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  man  to  be  spoken  to  from 
above.  The  voice  of  God,  the  “Wisdom”  or  “Word”  of 
Holy  Writ,  is  an  inbreathing  of  God  in  man;  is  distinctive 
of  man ;  is  not  partial,  but  universal. 

This  is  not  to  deny  degrees  of  God’s  speaking,  or  in¬ 
breathing,  or  inspiring.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  de¬ 
grees  in  this  matter  that  has  thrown  us  off  the  track.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  varying  receptivity,  parts  of  the  message  received 
have  been  infinitesimal ;  much  of  it  has  been  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  worth.  The  Red  Indian  has  little;  the  Indian  by  the 
Ganges,  more;  that  people  which  became  greatly  recepl- 
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ive,  an  extraordinary  degree;  and  so  forth.  But  all  have 
some.  Be  it,  however,  hardly  more  than  slag  or  refuse,  or 
be  it  finest  gold,  it  is  all  from  one  source,  and  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  its  wholeness.  Every  Scripture'*''  inbreathed  of 
God  is  profitable. 

We  are  thus  put  upon  a  larger  conception  of  Scripture. 
The  very  defense  of  Scripture  requires  it.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  function  of  Scripture,  par  excellence.,  requires  to 
be  discriminated.  What  do  the  contents  of  the  canon  con¬ 
vey  to  us?  “God’s  proclamation,”  we  answer.  “His  re¬ 
vealed  will.”  “His  authoritative  asseverations,  to  which 
his  revelation  in  nature  and  in  life  must  be  squared  as  best 
we  may  square  it.”  Ah,  me!  Was  God,  then,  so  put  to  it 
that  he  had  to  post  up  that  Hebrew  and  Greek  bulletin? 
Had  his  speaking  power  sunk  so  low? — not  low  in  point  of 
matter,  for  the  literature  is  great,  but  low  in  the  method, 
for  no  literature  is  the  highest  form  of  speaking.  And  is 
God  thus  the  author  of  confusion?  Nay,  brothers;  and  if 
ever  there  was  need  to  “try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be 
of  God,”  those  spirits  which  claim  to  define  revelation  for 
us,  and  to  limit  and  degrade  theology  thereby,  have  need 
of  being  tried. 

What  vSeripture  is  trying  to  impart  to  us,  is,  the  rather, 
a  kindling  of  the  soul ;  an  openness  of  eyes  to  behold  won¬ 
drous  things  through  the  revelation ;  such  factual  matter 
as  shall  inspire  confidence  and  expectancy;  such  knowledge 
of  things  unseen  as,  by  somebody’s  being  in  the  process  of 
enlightenment  (which  is  always  the  Bible  way),  shall  fruc¬ 
tify  our  own  knowing  power.  Let  me  illustrate: — 

David  had  somewhat  of  Scripture.  It  served,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  personal  experience,  to  open  his  eyes  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond,  and  in  seeming  outward  opposition  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  namely,  that  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  were  not  the 
point  which  God  had  in  view,  but  a  broken  spirit.* 

*  While  it  is  doubtful  if  Psalm  li.,  as  it  stands,  is  David’s,  its  temper  is 
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A^ain,  a  large  part  of  the  conflict  of  the  prophets,  that 
which  caused  men  not  to  believe  their  report,  was  their 
movement  of  thought,  as  it  had  been  touched  partly  by 
such  Scripture  as  they  had,  but  more  by  God’s  speaking 
through  their  experience, — the  movement  of  their  thought 
out  beyond  anything  that  was  as  yet  in  Scripture.  Almost 
to  a  man  they  were  heretics.  Scripture,  and  a  speaking 
God,  carried  them  beyond  Scripture,  and  therefore  they 
were  stoned  and  sawn  asunder. 

Or  take  the  most  spiritual  Gospel,  the  Fourth.  Its  whole 
method,  though  it  lays  down  some  guiding  propositions,  is 
to  show  how  Christ  was  so  with  men,  and  was  such  to 
them,  that  they  “believed  on  him.”  It  had,  not  improba¬ 
bly,  for  its  original  climax,  the  surrender  even  of  Thomas, 
after  that  stout  and  prolonged  resistance  of  his,  to  the  re- 
sikless  presence  of  Jesus.  In  other  words,  the  method  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  assumes  that  Scripture’s  main  intent  is 
a  process  in  the  heart  of  the  reader  (which  process  it  seeks 
to  quicken),  rather  than  mainly  an  objective  content  of 
knowledge. 

Or  take  Christ  himself.  He  is  exceeding  plain  in  the 
fifth  of  vSt.  Matthew.  The  law,  he  says,  shall  stand.  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  not,  but  it  shall.  But  how  stand?  By  be¬ 
ing  broken.  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said”  thus 
and  so;  “but  I  say  unto  you”  that  what  that  saying  was 
driving  at  is  the  one  authoritative  thing,  and  that  the  let¬ 
ter,  as  it  stands,  is  likely  to  damn  you.  The  Pharisees 
could  not  see  this.  An  ever  advancing,  never  attained, 
horizon  of  Scripture  was  unintelligible  to  them.  From 
their  point  of  view',  therefore,  Jesus  was  a  destroyer  of 
Moses.  And  we  likewise  have,  too  often,  regarding  that 

his,  particularly  in  the  part  cited.  The  orijfinality  and  sturdiness  of  his 
character,  and  the  relation  which  his  age  holds  to  that  of  Solomon  and  to 
the  age  which  .succeeded  that,  imply  such  a  temper  in  him.  Note,  like¬ 
wise,  the  insight  of  our  Lord’s  allusion  to  him,  Matt.  xii.  3,  4. 
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Scripture  which  we  possess,  a  view  which,  but  supply  the 
conditions,  would  lead  us,  and  does  actually  tend  to  lead 
us,  analogous  lengths. 

These  examples  may  illustrate  my  point.  Not  only  must 
we  enlarge  our  conception  of  Scripture,  but  we  must  ap¬ 
prehend  its  true  function,  as  a  kindling  of  the  soul,  an 
opening  of  the  eyes,  an  awakening  of  expectancy,  and  a 
pointing  out  to  us  by  factual  illustration,  how  we  too  may 
make  the  personal  achievement  of  righteousne.ss.  And, 
brethren  and  fathers,  to  say  truth :  I,  for  one,  never  .saw 
that  part  of  Scripture  which  is  within  the  canon  in  such 
beauty,  and  glory,  and  inspiring  power,  as  in  these  last 
yeans,  since  I  have  .seen  in  that  Scripture  precisely  what  I  see 
in  all  other  Scripture,  atid  hear  in  my  own  .soul, — albeit  in 
superlative  degree  in  that  Scripture, — namely,  an  inbreath¬ 
ing  of  Ood  to  stir  to  duty,  to  aspiration,  to  greater  hunger 
to  know  the  truth,  and  to  greater  power  to  live  the  truth. 
Oracle  of  God,  in  such  a  .sen.se,  the  canon  indeed  is,  but  to 
be  heard  in  connection  wdth  all  other  oracles,  and,  above 
all,  in  connection  with  the  oracle  within.  For  whatever 
God  was  to  Isaiah,  or  to  St.  Paul,  or  to  St.  John,  such,  too, 
must  he  be  to  you  and  to  me, — a  Speaking  Presence;  and 
if  he  be  not  that,  even  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
will  be  but  unintelligible  .sound  to  our  souls. ^ 

V.  THK  LINK  OK  DIRECTION. 

When  theology  shall  have  placed  itself  upon  a  scientific 

'  The  univer.sality  of  iii-spimtion  is  maintained  throujjhout  this  section 
of  the  es.say,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  (“  Scripture,  par  excel¬ 
lence'")  is  unique,  not  in  its  kind,  but  in  its  superlative  degree.  It  is  ju.st 
to  the  writer,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  reader,  to  add  : — 

The  intrinsic  distinction  of  the  Bible,  that  which  jdaces  it  in  a  category 
by  itself,  is  its  witness  (inspired  in  superlative  degree)  to  certain  primary 
redemptive  facts.  The.se,  while  manifold,  various,  and  intricate,  are, 
comprehen.sively  .sjx;aking  :  (r)  Such  a  training  of  the  world,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Israel,  that  the  right  line  of  approach  was  open  to  concep¬ 
tions  of  Go«l,  of  man,  of  duty,  and  of  destiny  ;  and  (2)  The  culmination 
of  all  this  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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basis;  when,  humbling  itself  that  it  may  be  exalted,  it 
shall  have  followed  the  example  of  physical  science,  and 
submitted  itself  without  reservations  to  the  inductive  pro¬ 
cess;  when,  beyond  this,  availing  itself  of  one  of  its  great 
principia^  experience,  and  resorting  to  the  major  portion  of 
this  principiurn.^  namely,  the  experience  of  onr  race,  a  de¬ 
posit  which  has  come  down,  partly  outside  of  letters  and 
partly  in  letters,  but,  all  of  it,  properly  apprehended.  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  awakened  spirit, — the  inbreathing  of  God  into 
the  souls  of  men, — when,  I  say,  so  availing  itself  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  its  major  portion,  theology,  in  respect  of  Scripture 
(botli  in  general,  and  par  excellence)^  shall  have  formed  not 
only  so  large  a  conception  of  Scripture  as  this,  but  shall 
have  apprehended  its  function  as,  that  of  enkindling  the 
soul,  enlightening  the  eyes,  and  challenging  man’s  whole 
being,  by  example  and  other  factual  matter,  to  come  out 
into  larger  life,  rather  than  as  principally  the  imparting  of 
a  content  of  objective  knowledge,  the  entire  content  being 
but,  as  it  were,  the  blazing  of  a  path  out  toward  the  never- 
to-be-overtaken  horizon  of  enlightenment  and  growth; — 
when,  I  say,  theology  shall  have  done  this,  then  shall  a  new 
day  indeed  dawn  for  religion.  The  splendid  discoveries  of 
physical  science,  achieved  through  resorting  to  such  a 
method,  wdll  not  outshine  those  spiritual  discoveries  which 
shall  then  hasten  to  break  upon  the  world. 

What,  in  general,  will  be  the  line  of  direction  in  this  re¬ 
construction  of  theology?  * 

I.  Our  a  priori  rubric  of  theological  instruction  will  be 
mainly  set  aside.  The  cumbrous,  undemonstrating  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  existence  of  God,  through  “  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy  ” ;  the  sudden  and  almost  contemptuous  dismission  of 
that  theology,  thereupon,  in  order  to  take  up  “Revealed 
Theology”  (as  if  a  man  could  receive  anything,  even  so 
supposedly  superfluous  a  thing  as  “  Natural  Theology,”  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  given  him  from  above!);  the  section  on  the  Di- 
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vine  Being,  attributes,  and  government;  this  department 
shuffled  hastily  out  of  in  order  to  contemplate  at  inordinate 
length  a  moral  cataclysm,  a  great  overwhelming  of  God’s 
plan  through  sin,  which  he  is  remedying  as  best  he  may 
(for  the  inventors  of  such  a  table  of  contents  for  dogmatics 
inferred,  and  rightly  if  their  premise  were  correct,  that  the 
attributes  and  government  of  God  might  be  best  known  by 
contemplating  him,  not  as  he  is  manifesting  himself  on 
every  hand  and  within  every  heart,  but  as  he  re.sorts  to  sup¬ 
posed  makeshifts  for  the  remedying  of  the  cataclysm);  the 
intricacies  and  mysteries  of  soteriology  (which,  did  we  but 
know  it,  are  just  as  intricate  and  mysterious,  and  no  more, 
as  is  .sunlight  melting  the  fro.sts,  summoning  the  crocuses 
from  underneath  the  .snow,  absorbing  the  noxious  exhala¬ 
tions  of  earth,  and  making  the  dull  world  a  garden  of 
God); — all  these,  and  much  more,  of  the  major  part  of 
which  the  next  best  thing  to  never  having  heard  of  them 
at  all,  is  .swiftly  to  forget  them,  for  no  childlike  .soul  ever 
yet  found  God  by  the  help  of,  but,  the  rather,  in  spite  of 
them, — all  these,  I  .say,  and  much  more,  will  either  be  dis¬ 
missed  altogether,  or  will  be  greatly  abridged,  subordinat¬ 
ed,  and  readjusted  in  the  matter  of  emphasis. 

2.  But  this  line  of  direction  concerns  method  only,  and 
is  negative.  Not  so  of  the  next.  The  primary  thing,  in 
the  recon.structed  theology,  will  come  to  the  front.  A  def¬ 
inition,  demarcation,  and  inductive  and  experimental  study 
of  the  religious  faculty,  and  of  all  which  that  involv^es,  will 
then  advance  into  the  foreground.  The  undemoustrable 
being  of  Ciod  is  there  nearest  approached.  The  more  that 
range  shall  be  .studied,  on  its  many  sides, — and  especially, 
at  theological  schools,  by  each  student’s  employing  the 
“laboratory  method”  within  himself,  and  by  instructors’ 
and  students’  doing  “seminar”  work  within  their  own 
number,  and  amongst  those  about  them, — the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  its  “evidences”  will  the  mind  become. 
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Men,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  but  testify  the  things  which 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  Scripture,  too,  in  the  large 
sense,  will  be  especially  studied  in  this  connection.  The 
Theologica  Germanica^  and  the  temper  of  Erasmus,  when 
so  approached,  will  prove  not  to  be  in  conflict.  A  holy 
life,  a  “retreat”  or  “mission,”  and  yet  a  perpetual  advance 
and  gospeling,  will  grow  normal  to  him  who  so  prosecutes 
theology.  If  such  a  one  be  a  preacher,  he  will  go  forth  so 
grounded  in  an  inner  and  factual  sense  of  God,  that,  like 
Maurice  or  Phillips  Brooks,  he  will  interpret  God  to  men 
out  of  the  very  experiences  of  their  lives.  And  he  will  be, 
himself,  in  such  a  temper  that  he  will,  in  his  own  person, 
be  a  discoverer  of  spiritual  things,  a  prophet  of  God  with 
open  vision. 

3.  A  theology  so  grounded, — grounded  where  Abel, 
and  Moses  with  shining  face,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Stephen  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  Paul,  by  whom  a  man 
was  wont  to  stand  speaking  in  the  night,  and  John  of  peer¬ 
less  insight,  were  wont  to  ground  it;  yea,  where  Christ 
himself  grounded  it,  saying,  “  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God,” — a  theology  so  grounded,  will  pass  thence  out  upon 
the  great  tablelands  of  theological  knowledge.  The  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  men ;  the  processes,  sim¬ 
ple  but  profound,  of  the  upbuilding  of  spiritual  life;  a 
right,  Christed  ethics;  God’s  ways  with  men,  everywhere, 
under  all  religious  conditions,  and  in  all  manifestations  of 
himself  to  them, — these  expansive  fields,  and  .such  as  these, 
will  be  seriously  and  broadly  and  courageously  entered  up¬ 
on.  Above  all,  that  desire  of  certain  Greeks,  which  .stirred 
the  soul  of  the  Christ  as  no  other  single  human  contact 
seems  to  have  stirred  him, — that  .sublime  request,  “  Sir,  w'e 
would  see  Jesus,”  will  be  heeded.  We  shall  have  a  theol¬ 
ogy  which  will  show  Jesus  to  men.  He  shall  be  held  up 
to  them, — his  person,  his  temper,  his'  thought,  his  life-im¬ 
pressing,  life-renovating  character.  It  will  be  “Evolution 
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of  Religion,”  and  “Cliri.st  in  Theology,”  then,  .truly.  And 
then,  as  when  the  Greeks  asked  the  question,  the  hour  will 
have  come,  the  Son  of  man  will  be  glorified,  and,  at  that 
preci.se  moment,  will  have  arrived  “  the  judgment  of  this 
world.” 

VI.  di.scov?:ries  and  effects. 

I  have  but  sugge.sted,  without  definition  or  explication, 
and,  it  may  be,  far  from  correctly,  the  general  line  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  reconstructed  theology.  What  will  be  its  traits, 
its  lines  of  discovery,  its  effects?  You  will  understand  that, 
in  answering  this  que.stion,  as  in  an.swering  the  preceding,  I 
can  only  throw  out  a  suggestion  or  two. 

The  reconstructed  theology  will  be  most  studious  and 
teachable.  Spiritual  and  intense,  it  will  none  the  le.ss  keep 
a  cool  head  and  clear  vi.sion.  It  will  traverse  widest  ranges. 
“Nothing,”  to  paraphra.se  Terence, — “Nothing  which  af¬ 
fects  man  will  be  alien  to  it.”  What  man  i.s,  looked  at  from 
the  spiritual  .side ;  therefore  looked  at  from  the  psychic  side, 
the  social  side,  the  functional  and  physical  side ;  what  hu¬ 
man  .society  i.s,  its  true  laws,  its  proper  economics,  its  right 
claims ;  the  problem  of  redeeming  weakened  or  damaged  or 
abnormal  moral  life;  how,  in  .short,  truly,  in  broad  and  in¬ 
clusive  lines,  to  .save  men,  will  engage  its  consecrated  and 
concentrated  powers.  But  when  such  a  theology  enters 
adequately  upon  these  re.searches,  prosecuting  them  always 
in  Christ’s  spirit,  which  i.s  a  practical,  applied,  and  exper¬ 
iencing  spirit,  shall  we  not,  think  you,  get  discoveries  as 
notable  in  these  ranges,  as  any  physical  di.scoveries  with 
the  fame  of  which  the  world  has  resounded? 

Again  the  life  toward  God,  the  life  of  prayer  and  of 
thought,  the  blowing  where  it  listeth  of  the  Spirit,  its  mys¬ 
terious  impulses,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  the  reciprocal 
interaction  of  the  .seen  and  un.seen  worlds, — matters,  after 
all  these  Christian  centuries,  almost  as  little  exploited  .sci¬ 
entifically  as  electricity  was,  say  at  the  middle  of  the  pre.s- 
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ent  century, — will  be  as  patiently  and  inductively  studied 
as  electricity  has  been,  since  that  time,  and, — can  we  ques¬ 
tion? — with  as  marked  results.  For  nothing  happens  by 
accident  in  the  spiritual  world,  any  more  than  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  ;  and  the  reconstructed  theology  will  set  up  its  observa¬ 
tories,  poise  its  transit  to  tell  the  hour  of  noon,  and  bring 
celestial  glories  near  to  men. 

.\bove  all,  in  the  range  of  motive,  of  “how  to  perform,” 
as  St.  Paul  expres.sed  the  desideratum,  will  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  l)e  made.  There  is  but  one  transcendent  motive. 
Tlie  Apostle  hastened  to  express  it.  “Through  Jesus 
Christ,  cmr  Lord”;  or,  “The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
me.”  Put  surely  such  a  inotiv’e,  the  .source  of  .spiritual  life 
and  health,  must  needs  be  of  more  certain  and  determinable 
application  than  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  even,  foiind  it  among 
their  contemporaries.  In  this  highest  matter, — the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  .soul  to  Jesus,  the  bringing  it  under  his  power, 
can  we  doubt  that  a  vital  theology,  such  as  we  are  think¬ 
ing  of,  will  make  di.scoveries  and  practical  applications 
which  will  change  the  face  of  the  world? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  theology?  To  break, 
in  tlie  range  of  dogmatics,  many  graven  images,  wrought, 
some  of  them,  of  finest  gold,  with  holie.st  intent,  but  idols 
still,  taking  the  place  of  Cod,  and  destined  to  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  the  ashes  of  them  to  be  drunk  by  those  who 
persist  in  adhering  to  them. 

Also,  a  great  .sifting  of  men.  Very  many  persons  will 
not  study  theology  then,  or  teach  it,  or  serve  on  boards  of 
trustees  of  its  schools,  or  preach  it,  or  battle  for  it  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  who  do  so  now.  One  by  one,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  being  condemned  in  their  own  hearts,  as  when 
Jesus  wTote  on  the  ground,  will  go  out. 

But  their  places  will  be  more  than  made  good.  Many  a 
true  man,  who,  at  pre.sent,  cannot,  with'  mental  self-respect, 
enter  a  theological  school,  will  do  so  then.  Many  a  dead- 
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in-earnest  man,  who,  although  not  prevented  by  intellectual 
obstacles,  has,  nevertheless,  an  obstacle  of  spirit, — who 
proposes  to  sell  his  life  more  dearly  than  in  prosecuting 
branches  and  refinements  of  study,  precious  to  the  theo¬ 
logian,  but  useless  if  not  baseless;  or,  in  minding  ecclesi¬ 
astical  leading-strings,  or  disregarding  them  at  his  peril; 
and,  than  in  the  ineffectiveness  and  inanity  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  mark  a  ministry  reared  under  a  decadent  theolog¬ 
ical  system, — many  a  dead-in-earnest  man,  I  say,  deterred 
for  reasons  like  these,  will  hasten  to  enter  upon  the  severe 
studies,  the  brave.  Spirit-led  life,  and  the  grand  achieve¬ 
ments  which  such  a  theology  will  render  possible  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus. 

Radical  will  such  a  theology  be,  with  the  fearlessness, 
the  freshness,  the  power  of  changing  the  face  of  the  world, 
which  it  had  in  Jesus,  in  vSt.  Paul,  in  Savonarola,  in  Lu¬ 
ther  and  in  Maurice.  The  Bible  will  not  be  its  collection 
of  proof-texts,  to  be  used  by  concordance,  but  its  marching 
music,  its  battle  hymn,  its 

“  Kin’  feste  Bur^  ist  unser  Gott,” 

sounding  like  a  trumpet  through  the  soul. 

And  such  a  theology  will  come.  There  are  persons  al¬ 
ready  alive  who  will  dedicate  their  whole  being  to  it,  who 
will  sacrifice  the  vitality  of  their  lives  in  its  development 
and  defense,  and  the  child  is  already  in  his  cradle  who  will 
see  it  triumphing  throughout  the  world.  Mi.ssions  will  get 
meaning  then.  The  churches  will  not  be  half  empty  any 
longer.  There  will  not  be  any  problem  of  reaching  the 
masses  with  the  gospel  in  that  day.  And,  most  important 
of  all,  the  lamp  of  Christian  living,  too  often  low  and  flick¬ 
ering  now,  will  blaze  like  a  beacon  fire  in  multitudes  whom 
no  man  can  number  all  over  this  earth. 

If  we  can  speed  its  advent,  let  us  be  at  it. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  not  block  its  way. 

And  Christ’s  shall  be  the  glory!  Amen. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  SOCIAL  LAW  OF  SERVICE. 

BY  THE  REV.  NEWEEE  DWIGHT  HIIJ.IS,  D.D, 

Thk  waxing  name  and  fame  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most 
striking  fact  of  our  era.  His  star  is  causing  all  others  to 
pale  and  disappear  through  his  increasing  flood  of  light. 
Indeed,  the  time  seems  rapidly  approaching  when  society 
will  have  but  one  Hero  and  King,  at  whose  feet  humanity 
will  pour  out  all  its  songs,  its  prayers,  its  tears.  In  the  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  kings  and 
princes  walked  as  captives.  At  last  an  era  has  come  when 
literature,  learning,  art,  statesmanship,  philanthropy,  are 
all  captives,  marching  in  Chri.st’s  triumphal  procession  up 
the  hill  of  time.  Hitherto,  if  political  economy  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Christ  at  all,  it  has  been  a  disciple  that  has  followed 
afar  off.  But  let  us  hasten  to  confess  that  to-day,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  wealth  is  being  entirely  rewritten  in  the  light  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Our  best  economists  are  now 
‘  ceasing  to  look  upon  man  as  a  mere  covetous  machine, 
with  one  hand  raking  in  wealth,  by  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market,  with  the  other  hand  heaping  up  treasure,  by  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  dearest  market, — both  processes  being  as  inno¬ 
cent  of  ethical  considerations  as  is  the  iron  rake  that  pulls 
the  stray  coin  out  of  the  gutter.  Happily  for  society  an 
age  has  dawned  when  all  economists  are  coming  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  centripetal  law  of  getting  is  balanced  by  the 
centrifugal  law  of  giving.  Students  of  the  problems  of  the 
market-place  are  becoming  preachers  of  righteousness,  and 
are  emphasizing  increasingly  the  debt  of  strength  to  weak- 
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ness,  and  the  law  of  social  sympathy  and  social  liability. 

Among  the  modern  humanists  and  prophets  who  have  a 
message  for  the  children  of  this  generation,  let  us  hasten 
to  inscribe  the  name  of  Professor  Ely,  whose  new  book  on 
“The  Social  Law  of  Service”^  makes  us  all  his  debtors. 
Perhaps  it  was  Christlieb  that  first  said  that  society  would 
never  witness  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  un¬ 
til  God  raised  up  some  great  soul  who  should  unite  in  a 
single  personality  the  training  of  an  expert  in  both  those 
realms  where  warfare  reigned.  Professor  Ely’s  “Outlines 
of  Economics’’  has  passed  through  so  many  editions  at 
home,  and  been  read  so  widely  in  foreign  languages,  as  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  student  of  the  problems  of 
wealth.  But  to  his  fame  as  an  economist  must  now  be 
added  his  fame  as  a  student  of  the  problems  of  Christian 
thinking  and  living.  His  former  volume  on  “  The  Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity  ”  appealed  to  a  single  class,  and  was 
chiefly  helpful  to  pastors  and  teachers.  This  new  volume, 
“The  Social  Law  of  Service,”  is  in  the  interests  of  that 
great  multitude,  of  all  classes  and  ages,  included  in  what  is 
called  “the  Chautauqua  movement.”  P'undamentally,  this 
book  is  a  study  of  the  second  commandment,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  It  exhibits  strength  as  a 
debtor  to  weakness ;  wealth  as  having  an  obligation  to  pov¬ 
erty;  wisdom  as  a  trust  in  the  interests  of  ignorance.  Not 
to  love  one’s  self  at  all  is  foolishness;  to  love  others  more 
than  one’s  .self  is  love  gone  daft;  but  to  love  and  serve 
one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self  is  exhibited  as  safe,  wi.se,  and 
Christian.  This  instructive  and  stimulating  volume  needs 
not  our  praise  as  to  its  aim,  spirit,  and  methods ;  it  rather 
asks  us  to  consider  anew  the  principles  of  .social  sympathy, 
social  service,  and  vicarious  .suffering  as  the  divinely  or¬ 
dained  method  for  securing  .society’s  happine.ss,  comfort,  and 
highest  welfare. 

*  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Pp.  276. 
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Having  made  much  of  the  principles  of  the  solidarity  of 
society,  not  Christianity  alone,  but  science  also  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  emphasizing  the  principles  of  vicarious  service. 
The  consecrated  blood  of  yesterday  is  seen  to  be  the  social 
and  spiritual  capital  of  to-day.  Indeed  the  civil,  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  religious  hope  and  freedom  of  our  age  are  only  the 
moral  courage  and  suffering  of  past  ages,  reappearing  under 
new  and  resplendent  forms.  The  social  vines  that  shelter 
us,  the  civic  boughs  whose  clusters  feed  us,  all  spring  out 
of  the  ancient  graves.  The  red  currents  of  sacrifice  and 
the  tides  of  the  heart  have  nourished  these  social  growths 
and  made  their  blossoms  crimson  and  brilliant.  Nor  could 
these  treasures  have  been  gained  otherwise.  Nature  grants 
no  gratuities.  Every  wise  law,  institution,  and  custom 
must  be  paid  for  with  corresponding  treasure.  Getting  is 
only  an  exchange  of  goods.  Thought  itself  takes  toll  from 
the  brain.  To  be  loved  is  good  indeed ;  but  love  must  be 
paid  for  with  toil,  endurance,  sacrifice — fuel  that  feeds 
love’s  flame.  Generous  giving  to-day  is  a  great  joy,  but  it 
is  made  possible  only  by  years  of  thrift  and  economy.  The 
wine  costs  the  clusters.  The  linen  costs  the  flax.  The 
furniture  costs  the  forests.  The  heat  in  the  house  costs  the 
coal  in  the  cellar.  Wealth  costs  much  toil  and  sweat  by 
day.  Wisdom  costs  much  study  and  long  vigils  by  night. 
Leadership  costs  instant  and  untiring  pains  and  service. 
Character  costs  the  long,  fierce  conflict  with  vice  and  sin. 
When  Keats,  walking  in  the  rose  garden,  saw  the  ground 
under  the  bushes  all  covered  with  pink  petals,  he  exclaimed, 
“Next  year  the  roses  should  be  very  red!”  When  .^neas 
tore  the  bough  from  the  myrtle-tree,  Virgil  says  the  tree 
exuded  blood.  But  this  is  only  a  poet’s  way  of  saying  that 
civilization  is  a  tree  that  is  nourished,  not  by  rain  and 
snow,  but  by  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  patriots  and  proph¬ 
ets  of  yesterday. 

Fortunately,  nature  also  in  manifold  ways  doth  witness 
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to  the  universality  of  vicarious  service  and  suffering.  In¬ 
deed  the  very  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  the  higher  rests  upon  the  death  of  the  low¬ 
er.  The  astronomers  tell  us  that  the  sun  ripens  our  har¬ 
vests  by  burning  itself  up.  Each  golden  sheaf,  each  orange 
bough,  each  bunch  of  figs,  costs  the  sun  thousands  of  tons 
of  carbon.  Geikie,  the  geologist,  shows  that  the  valleys 
grow  rich  and  deep  with  soil  through  the  mountains  grow¬ 
ing  bare  and  being  denuded  of  their  treasure.  Beholding 
the  valleys  of  F'rance  and  the  plains  of  Italy  all  gilded  with 
corn  and  fragrant  with  deep  grass,  where  the  violets  and 
buttercups  wave  and  toss  in  the  summer  wind,  travelers 
often  forget  that  the  beauty  of  the  plains  was  bought,  at  a 
great  price,  by  the  bareness  of  the  mountains.  For  these 
mountains  are  in  reality  vast  compost  heaps,  nature’s  .stores 
of  powerful  stimulants.  Daily  the  heat  swells  the  flakes  of 
granite ;  daily  the  frost  splits  them ;  daily  the  rains  dissolve 
the  crushed  stone  into  an  impalpable  dust ;  daily  the  floods 
sweep  the  rich  mineral  foods  down  into  the  starving  val¬ 
leys.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  mountains  is  not  alone  their 
majesty  of  endurance,  l)ut  al.so  their  patient,  passionate  be¬ 
neficence  as  they  pour  forth  all  their  treasures  to  feed  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  pastures,  to  wreathe  with  beauty  each  distant 
vale  and  glen,  to  nourish  all  waving  harvest-fields.  This 
death  of  the  mineral  is  the  life  of  the  vegetable. 

And  if  now  we  descend  from  the  mountains  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  the  .sea,  each  Maury  shows  us  the  isles  where 
palm-trees  wave,  and  man  builds  his  homes  and  cities  midst 
rich  tropic  fruits.  There  the  .scienti.st  finds  that  rich  coral 
islands  were  reared  above  the  waves  by  myriads  of  living 
creatures  that  died  vicariously  that  man  might  live.  And 
everywhere  nature  exhibits  the  same  .sacrificial  principle. 
Our  treasures  of  coal  mean  that  vast  forests  have  risen  and 
fallen  again  for  our  factories  and  furnaces.  Nobody  is 
richer  until  somebody  is  poorer.  Evermore  the  vicarious 
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exchange  is  going  on.  The  roek  decay.s,  and  feeds  the  moss 
and  lichen.  The  moss  decays  to  feed  the  shrub.  The  shrub 
perishes  that  the  tree  may  have  food  and  growth.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  fall  that  its  boughs  may  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.  The  seeds  ripen  to  .serve  the  birds  singing  in  all  the 
boughs.  The  fruit  falls  to  be  fruit  for  man.  The  harvests 
lend  man  strength  for  his  commerce,  his  government,  his 
culture  and  conscience.  The  lower  dies  vicariously  that 
the  higher  may  live.  Thus  nature  achieves  her  gifts  only 
through  vast  expenditures.  It  is  said  that  each  of  the  new 
guns  for  the  navy  costs  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But 
the  gun  surviv'es  only  a  hundred  explosion.s,  .so  that  every 
shot  costs  one  thousand  dollars.  Tyndall  tells  us  that  each 
drop  of  water  shields  electric  power  .sufficient  to  charge  one 
hundred  thousand  Leyden  jars,  and  blow  the  Hou.se  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  atoms.  P'araday  amazes  us  by  his  .statement  of 
the  energy  required  to  embroider  a  violet  or  produce  a 
strawberry.  To  untwist  the  sunbeam  and  extract  the  rich 
strawberry  red,  to  refine  the  sugar,  to  mix  the  flavor,  rep¬ 
resents  heat  sufficient  to  run  a  train  from  Liverpool  to  Lon¬ 
don,  or  from  Chicago  to  Detroit.  But  because  nature  does 
her  work  noiselessly  we  must  not  forget  that  each  of  her 
gifts  also  involves  tremendous  expenditure. 

The  law  of  vicarious  service  holds  equally  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world.  Each  author  buys  his  poem  or  his  song 
with  his  life-blood.  While  traveling  north  from  London, 
midst  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Lord  Bacon  de.scended  from  his 
coach  to  .stuff  a  fowl  with  snow,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  ice  preserves  flesh.  But  with  his  life  the  philosopher 
purchased  for  us  the  principle  that  does  so  much  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  fruits  and  foods  through  the  summer’s  heat,  and 
lend  us  happine.s.s  and  comfort.  And  Pa.scal,  who.se  thoughts 
are  the  seeds  that  have  sown  many  a  mental  life  with  har¬ 
vests,  bought  his  .splendid  ideas  by  burning  up  his  brain. 
The  profe.s.sors  who  guided  and  loved  him  knew  that  the 
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boy  would  soon  be  gone,  just  as  those  who  light  a  candle 
in  the  evening  know  that  the  light,  burning  fast,  will  soon 
flicker  out  in  the  deep  socket.  One  of  our  scientists  foretells 
the  time  when,  by  the  higher  inathematics,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  compute  how  many  brain-cells  must  be  torn  down 
to  earn  a  given  sum  of  money ;  how  much  vital  force  each 
Sir  William  Jones  must  give  in  exchange  for  each  of  his 
forty  languages  and  dialects ;  what  percentage  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  vital  force  will  be  consumed  in  experiencing  each  new 
pleasure,  or  surmounting  each  new  pain ;  how  much  nerve 
treasure  it  takes  to  coiujiier  each  temptation  or  endure  each 
self-sacrifice.  Too  often  society  forgets  that  each  song, 
law,  reform,  has  cost  the  health  and  life  of  the  giver.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that,  through  much  study,  the  Iliad  cost  Homer 
his  eyes.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  the  fact  that  Dante’s 
face  was  plowed  deep  with  study  and  suffering,  and  written 
all  over  with  the  literature  of  sorrow. 

Milton,  too,  to  gain  his  vision  of  the  hills  of  paradise, 
lost  his  vision  of  all  earth’s  beauteous  sights  and  scenes. 
In  explanation  of  the  early  death  of  Raphael  and  Keats, 
and  hundreds  like  them,  it  has  been  said  that  few  great 
men  who  are  poor  have  lived  to  see  forty.  They  bought 
their  greatness  with  life  itself.  A  few  short  years  ago  there 
lived  in  Iowa  a  boy  who  came  up  to  his  young  manhood 
with  a  great,  deep  passion  for  the  plants  and  shrubs. 
While  other  boys  loved  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  city,  or 
lingered  long  in  the  library,  or  turned  eager  feet  toward 
the  forum,  this  youth  plunged  into  the  fields  and  forests, 
and  with  a  lover’s  passion  for  his  noble  mistress  gave  him¬ 
self  to  roots  and  seeds  and  flowers.  And  while  he  was  still 
a  child  he  would  tell  on  what  dSy  in  March  the  first  violet 
bloomed,  when  the  first  snowdrop  came;  going  back 
through  his  years,  could  tell  the  very  day  in  spring  when 
the  first  robin  sang  near  his  window.  Soon  the  boy’s  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  appealed  to  the  wonder  of  scholars.  A  lit- 
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tie  later,  students  from  foreij^ii  countries  bc^an  to  send  him 
stranj:^e  flowers  from  Japan  and  seeds  from  India.  But  one 
inidnii^lit,  while  he  was  lingering  over  his  books,  suddenly 
the  white  page  before  him  was  red  with  his  life-blood  as 
the  rose  that  lay  beside  his  hand.  And  when,  after  two 
years  in  Colorado,  friends  bore  his  body  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  he  so  dearly  loved,  no  scholar  in  all  onr  land 
left  .so  full  a  collection  and  exposition  of  the  flowers  of  that 
distant  State  as  did  this  dying  boy.  His  .study  and  wis¬ 
dom  made  all  to  be  his  debtors.  But  he  bought  his  wis¬ 
dom  with  thirty  years  of  health  and  happine.ss.  We  are 
rich  only  because  the  young  .scholar,  with  his  glorious  fu¬ 
ture,  for  onr  .sakes  made  him.self  poor. 

( )nr  social  trea.snre  also  is  the  result  of  vicarious  .service 
and  suffering.  Sailing  along  the  New  Bhigland  coasts, 
one  man’s  craft  .strikes  a  rock  and  goes  to  the  bottom.  But 
where  his  boat  sunk,  there  the  State  lifts  a  dauger-.signal, 
and  henceforth,  avoiding  that  rock,  whole  fleets  are  .saved. 
One  traveler  makes  his  way  through  the  forest  and  is  lost. 
Afterward  other  pilgrims  avoid  that  way.  Experimenting 
with  the  strange  root  or  acid  or  chemical,  the  .scholar  is 
poi.soned  and  dies.  Taught  by  his  agonies,  others  learn  to 
avoid  that  danger. 

Only  a  few  centuries  ago  the  liberty  of  thought  was  un¬ 
known.  All  lips  were  padlocked.  The  public  criticism 
of  a  baron  meant  the  confiscation  of  a  pea.sant’s  land ;  the 
critici.sm  of  the  pope  meant  the  dungeon ;  the  criticism  of 
the  king  meant  death.  Now  all  are  free  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  sift  all  knowledge  and  public  teachings,  to  cast 
away  the  chaff  and  to  .save  the  precious  wheat.  But  to  buy 
this  freedom  blood  has  flowed  like  rivers,  and  tears  have 
been  too  cheap  to  count.  To  achiev^e  these  two  principles 
called  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  speech,  some  four 
thousand  battles  have  been  fought.  In  exchange,  tlierc- 
fore,  for  one  of  these  principles  of  freedom  and  happine.ss. 
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society  has  paid — not  cash  down,  but  blood  down — vital 
treasure  for  stainiiij^  two  thousand  battle-fields.  To-day 
the  serf  has  entered  into  citizenship,  and  the  slave  into  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  pathway  along  which  the  slave  and  serf  have 
moved  has  been  over  chasms  filled  with  the  bodies  of  pa¬ 
triots,  and  hills  that  have  been  leveled  by  h.eroes’  hands. 
Why  are  the  travelers  through  the  forests  dry  and  warm 
midst  falling  rains?  Why  are  sailors  upon  all  seas  com¬ 
fortable  under  their  rubber  coats?  Warm  are  they  and  dry 
midst  all  storms,  because  for  twenty  years  Goodyear,  the 
discoverer  of  india-rubber,  was  cold  and  wet  and  hungry, 
and  at  last,  broken-hearted,  died  midst  poverty. 

Why  is  Italy  cleansed  of  the  plagues  that  devastated  her 
cities  a  hundred  years  ago?  Because  John  Howard  sailed 
on  an  infected  ship  from  Constantinople  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  be  put  into  a  lazaretto  and  find  out  the  clew  of  that 
awful  mystery  of  the  plague  and  stay  its  power.  How  has 
it  come  that  the  merchants  of  onr  Western  ports  send  ships 
laden  with  implements  for  the  fields,  and  conveniences  for 
the  house,  into  the  South  .Sea  Islands?  Because  such  men 
as  Patterson,  the  pure-hearted,  gallant  boy  of  Katon  Col¬ 
lege,  gave  up  every  prospect  in  Phigland  to  labor  amid  the 
Pacific  savages,  and  twice  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the 
coral  reefs,  amidst  sharks  and  devilfish  and  stinging  jellies, 
to  escape  the  flight  of  poisoned  arrows,  of  which  the  slight¬ 
est  graze  meant  horrible  death,  and  in  that  high  service 
died  by  the  clubs  of  the  v'ery  savages  whom  he  had  often 
risked  his  life  to  save,  the  memory  of  whose  life  did  so 
smite  the  consciences  of  his  murderers  that  they  laid  “the 
young  martyr  in  an  open  boat,  to  float  away  over  the  bright 
bine  waves,  with  his  hands  crossed,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  a 
palm  branch  on  his  breast.”  And  there,  in  the  white  light, 
he  lies  now,  immortal  forever. 

And  why  did  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  nations 
come  together  to  destroy  the  slave-trade  in  Africa,  and 
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from  every  coast  came  the  columns  of  light  to  journey  to¬ 
ward  the  heat  of  the  dark  continent,  and  rim  all  Africa 
around  with  little  towns  and  villages  that  glow  like  light¬ 
houses  for  civilization?  Because  one  day  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  was  crowded  with  the  great  men  of  England,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  stood  two  black  men  who  had  brought  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  body  from  the  jungles  of  Africa.  There,  in  the 
great  Abbey,  faithful  Susi  told  of  the  hero,  who,  worn  thin 
as  parchment  through  thirty  attacks  of  the  African  fever, 
refused  Stanley’s  overtures,  and  turned  back  toward  Ulala, 
made  his  ninth  attempt  to  discover  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  search  out  the  secret  lairs  of  the  slave-dealers,  only  to 
die  in  the  forest,  with  no  white  man  near,  no  hand  of  sister 
or  son  to  cool  his  fevered  brow  or  close  his  glazing  eyes. 
Faithful  to  the  last  to  that  wdiich  had  been  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  these  words  with  his  dying  hand :  “All 
I  can  add  in  my  solitude  is.  May  heaven’s  rich  blessings 
come  down  on  every  one  who  will  help  to  heal  this  open 
sore  of  the  world.”  And  why  is  it  that  in  the  ne.xt  ten 
years  .Africa  made  greater  advancement  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  ten  centuries?  All  the  world  knows  that  it  was  through 
the  vicarious  suffering  of  one  of  Scotland’s  noblest  heroes. 
And  why  is  it  that  Curtis  says  that  there  are  three  Ameri¬ 
can  orations  that  will  live  in  history — Patrick  Henry’s  at 
Williamsburg,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  at  (Gettysburg,  and 
Wendell  Phillips’  at  I'aneuil  Hall?  A  thousand  martyrs 
to  liberty  lent  eloquence  to  Henry’s  lips  ;  the  halls  of  (Get¬ 
tysburg,  all  billowy  with  our  noble  dead,  exhaled  the  mem¬ 
ories  that  anointed  Lincoln’s  lips;  while  Lovejoy’s  heart, 
newly  martyred  to  Alton,  poured  over  Wendell  Phillips’ 
nature  the  full  tides  of  speech  divine.  Vicarious  suffering 
explains  each  of  these  immortal  scenes. 

Long,  too,  the  scroll  of  humble  heroes  whose  vicarious 
services  have  exalted  our  common  life.  Recognizing  this 
principle,  Cicero  built  a  monument  to  his  slave,  a  (Greek 
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who  daily  read  aloud  to  his  master,  took  notes  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  wrote  out  his  speeches,  and  so  lent  the  orator  in¬ 
creased  influence  and  power.  Scott  also  makes  one  of  his 
characters  bestow  a  gift  upon  an  aged  servant;  for,  said 
the  warrior,  no  master  can  ever  fully  recompense  the  nurse 
who  cares  for  his  children,  or  the  maid  who  supplies  their 
wants.  .To-day  each  giant  of  the  industrial  realm  is  all 
compassed  about  with  a  small  army  of  men  who  stand 
waiting  to  carry  out  his  slightest  behests,  relieve  him  of 
details,  halve  his  burdens,  while  at  the  same  time  doub¬ 
ling  his  joys  and  rewards.  Lifted  up  in  the  sight  of  the 
entire  community,  the  great  man  .stands  on  a  lofty  pede.s- 
tal  builded  out  of  helpers  and  aides.  And  though  here  and 
now  the  honors  and  succe.s.ses  all  go  to  the  one  giant,  and 
his  a.s.sistants  are  .seemingly  obscure  and  unrecognized, 
hereafter  and  there  honors  will  be  evenly  distributed,  and 
then  how  will  the  great  man’s  position  shrink  and  .shrivel! 

Here  also  are  the  parents  who  loved  books  and  hungered 
for  beauty,  yet  in  youth  were  denied  education,  and  went 
all  their  life  through  concealing  a  certain  hunger  and  am¬ 
bition,  but  who  determined  that  their  children  should  never 
want  for  education.  That  the  boy,  therefore,  might  go  to 
college,  the.se  parents  rose  up  early  to  vex  the  .soil,  and  .sat 
up  late  to  wear  their  fingers  thin,  denying  the  eye  beauty, 
denying  the  taste  and  imagination  their  food,  denying  the 
appetite  its  plea.sure.s.  And  while  they  suffer  and  want, 
the  boy  in  college  grows  wi.se  and  .strong  and  waxes  great, 
and  comes  home  to  find  the  parents  overwrought  with  ser¬ 
vice  and  ready  to  fall  on  death,  offering  a  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  of  lov-^e. 

And  here  are  our  own  ancestors.  Soon  our  children, 
now  lying  in  the  cradles  of  our  state,  will  without  any  fore¬ 
thought  of  theirs  fall  heir  to  this  great  region  and  city, 
with  all  their  treasures  material — houses  and  vineyards, 
factories  and  cities;  with  all  their  treasures  mental — li- 
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brary  and  gallery,  school  and  church,  institutions  and  cus¬ 
toms.  But  with  what  vicarious  suffering  were  these  treas¬ 
ures  purchased!  For  us  our  fathers  subdued  the  conti¬ 
nents  and  the  kingdoms;  wrought  freedom,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  wolves,  escaped  the  sword  of  savages,  turned  to 
flight  armies  of  enemies,  subdued  the  forests,  drained  the 
swamps,  planted  vineyards,  civilized  savages,  reared  school- 
houses,  builded  churches,  founded  colleges.  For  four  gen¬ 
erations  they  dwelt  in  cabins,  wore  sheepskins  and  goat¬ 
skins,  wandered  about  exploring  rivers  and  forests  and 
mines,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  because  of  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  slave’s  sake  were  slain  with  the 
sword — of  whom  this  generation  is  not  worthy.  “  And 
these  all  died,  not  having  received  the  promise  ” ;  God  hav¬ 
ing  reserved  that  for  us  to  whom  it  had  been*  given  to  fall 
heir  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  Christian  ances¬ 
tors. 

No  deeply  reflective  nature,  therefore,  will  be  surprised 
that  the  vicarious  principle  is  manifest  in  God,  man’s  fa¬ 
ther,  in  Jesus  Christ,  man’s  saviour.  Rejecting  all  com¬ 
mercial  theories  and  judicial  exchanges,  let  us  recognize 
the  reign  of  this  principle  in  the  moral  realm.  God  is  not 
at  warfare  with  himself.  If  he  uses  the  vicarious  principle 
in  the  realm  of  matter,  he  will  also  use  it  in  the  realm  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  given  unto  parents  to  bear  not  only 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  but  also  his  ignorance,  his  sins 
— perhaps  at  last  his  very  crimes.  Nature  counts  it  un¬ 
safe  to  permit  any  wrong  to  go  unpunished.  Nature  counts 
it  dangerous  to  allow  the  youth  to  sin  against  the  brain  or 
nerve  or  digestion,  without  visiting  sharp  penalties  upon 
the  offender.  With  (iod  also  it  is  unsafe  to  blot  out  all 
distinctions  between  the  honest  citizen  and  the  vicious 
criminal.  Penalties  are  sent,  therefore,  as  warnings.  Pun¬ 
ishments  are  thorn  hedges,  safeguarding  man  from  the 
thickets  where  serpents  brood,  and  forcing  his  feet  back 
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into  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  peace.  P'or  man’s  intei^rity 
and  happiness,  therefore,  conscience  smites,  and  smites  un¬ 
ceasingly.  P'or  each  David  weeping  bitterly  for  his  sins, 
for  each  poor  Magdalene  sobbing  out  her  bitter  confession, 
there  is  a  pity  that  is  infinite,  and  a  pardon  that  is  meas¬ 
ureless.  P'or  the  law  of  service,  that  affirms  the  debt  of 
strength  to  weakness,  hath  its  culmination  in  this  scripture, 
“P'aithfiil  and  just  to  forgive  our  sins,”  as  if  for  God  not 
to  forgive  man  would  be  the  part  of  injustice.  The  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  purity  is  under  moral  obligations  to  pardon 
iniquity,  for  (lod  is  the  great  Burden  Bearer.  Calvary  is 
the  eternal  heart-ache  manifest  in  time.  Groping,  hoping, 
trusting,  we  fall  blindly  on  the  stairs  that  slope  through 
darkness  up  to  God.  But  falling,  we  fall  into  the  arms  of 
him  who  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

We  return  from  our  survey  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  principle  of  vicarious  service,  with  the  conviction,  that 
if  the  problems  of  our  generation  are  to  be  solved,  the  so¬ 
lution  must  be  found  in  the  application  of  this  law  of  social 
service  to  the  duties  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  market 
and  forum.  Confessing  to  the  wish  that  Professor  PCly  had 
emphasized  more  fully  the  philosophic  ground  and  sanc¬ 
tions  of  this  divine  principle,  we  hasten  to  make  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  his  study  in  the  practical  realm.  The 
young  people  of  the  Christian  Phideavor  society,  not  less 
than  those  who  belong  to  the  Chautauqua  movement,  will 
do  well  to  read  and  ponder  this  b(X)k,  and  seek  to  realize 
its  ideas.  Should  this  law  of  social  service  be  immediately 
incarnated  in  all  our  social  and  industrial  institutions,  what 
a  transformation  would  result!  No  more  trusts,  no  more 
grinding  monopolies,  no  more  strikes  and  lockouts,  no  more 
bitter  hunger,  but  each  bearing  another’s  burdens,  and  wis¬ 
dom  and  wealth,  serving  ignorance  and  poverty  in  the  no¬ 
ble  effort  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ.  A  beautiful  dream! 
Yet  ideals  alone  are  omnipotent.  Christ’s  law  of  service  is 
the  prophecy  of  that  golden  era  of  good-will,  which  is  the 
far-off  divine  ev^ent  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
Selfishness  and  greed  may  postpone  the  consummation — 
they  cannot  prevent  it.  That  Divine  One  whom  God  hath 
lifted  to  the  world’s  throne  shall  yet  lift  the  world  to  a 
place  beside  him. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

HARNACK’S  “HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.” ^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  AI.BERT  TEMPLE  SWING. 

Professor  Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  is  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  church  historian  living.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable 
that  English  readers  should  have  his  principal  Work,  in  an 
unabridged  form,  made  accessible  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation.  Harnack  is  not  hard  to  translate: 
his  style  is  comparatively  simple.  But  he  deals  in  this 
volume  with  many  closely  related  types  of  thought,  which 
renders  it  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  him  even  in  his 
mother  tongue.  No  one,  however,  can  be  clearer  than 
Harnack  when  he  wishes  to  be  positive.  His  thought 
often  flashes  out  with  electrical  brightne.ss  and  surpri.se. 
That  at  other  times  one  is  left  uncertain  as  to  just  what  he 
purposes  to  teach,  is  probably  not  altogether  unintentional 
on  the  author’s  part,  though  it  is  mystifying  to  the  reader. 

Tliat  this  finst  volume  covers  what  he  has  well  called 
the  most  important  period  in  church  hi.story  will  be  seen 
by  noting  .some  of  the  topics.  After  introducing  the  work 
with  a  valuable  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  Hi.story 
of  Doctrine,  he  treats  at  first  hand  .such  themes  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  his  own 
Te.stiinony  concerning  himself”;  “The  Common  Preaching 
concerning  Je.sus  Christ  in  the  First  Generation  of  Be¬ 
lievers”;  “The  Current  Exposition  of  the  Old  Te.stament 
and  the  Jewish  Hopes  of  the  Future  in  their  Significance  for 
the  Earlie.st  Types  of  Christian  Preaching”;  “The  Re- 

'  Hi.story  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Neil 
Buchanan.  Vol.  1.  Pp.  364.  Boston:  Rolierts  Bros.  1895.  I2.50. 
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li^ious  Conception  and  the  Religious  Philosophy  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  their  Significance  for  the  Later  Formu¬ 
lation  of  the  Gospel,”  etc.  Of  the  monographs  included  in 
the  appendix,  that  which  treats  of  “The  Different  Notions 
of  Preexistence”  is  of  special  value  in  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Harnack’s  historical  method. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  these  early  que.stions,  Harnack 
has  no  respect  for  authority  as  such.  While  he  welcomes 
scholarship  from  whatever  source,  and  while  no  one  is  more 
quick  to  recognize  independent  thought,  and  to  use  it,  he 
pushes  boldly  back  of  councils,  and  canons,  and  of  written 
documents,  and  .seeks  to  have  something  to  say  of  the  world 
which  he  supposed  to  lie  beyond  the  clear  light  of  mere 
factual  history.  He  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he  is 
writing  the  history  of  dogma,  and  not  of  religion,  or  even 
theology.  He  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the  limitations  of 
history  in  the  work.  These  admis.sions  of  his,  and  his 
frankest  and  most  generous  acceptance  of  recent  criticism 
in  scripture  and  tradition — which  must  be  a  permanent 
cause  of  anxiety  to  tho.se  of  conservative  temper — must  not 
be  taken  as  neces.sarily  his  own  views  as  to  what  can  be 
believed.  It  is  all  he  is  willing  to  say  is  at  present  his¬ 
torically  established.  In  fact  he  believes  much  more. 
Dogma  grew,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  History  of  Dogma  to 
trace  that  growth.  But  the  great  work,  after  all,  for  which 
this  is  only  to  prepare  the  way,  is  the  emphasis  that  be¬ 
yond  dogma,  and  even  history  itself  as  we  can  write  it,  are 
the  religious  elements  that  have  produced  the  history  and 
theology,  viz.,  the  great  and  unique  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  religion  in  the  world. 

To  one  trained  in  the  strong  biblical  faith  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  churches  this  volume  will  prove  a  .surprise,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  bold  pushing  beyond  accepted  doctrines,  and 
because  of  its  spirit  of  faith  and  manifestation  of  religious 
fervor.  If  we  are  to  be  both  truthful  and  fair,  we  shall  find 
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it  necessary  to  recognize  both  of  these  features  in  his  work. 
In  his  historical  method  he  is  as  remarkable  in  his  cau¬ 
tiousness  as  in  his  boldness.  While  he  rejects  unhesita¬ 
tingly  the  theories  of  Baur  and  Strauss,  he  yet  shows  such 
regard  for  their  spirit  that  he  leaves  very  much  historically 
unsettled.  He  is  certainly  inclined  to  give  full  value  to 
the  influence  of  tlie  ‘human  vessel’  upon  the  divine 
treasure.  It  even  seems  .sometimes  that  he  has  come  to 
his  conclusions  about  the  New  Testament  not  from  a  di¬ 
rect  .study  of  its  contents,  but  from  following  out  special 
lines  of  thought  about  the.se  things,  in  which  documents  of 
secondary  importance  have  been  unduly  exalted  to  a  pri¬ 
mary  place.  Harnack’s  thoughts,  however,  are  as  yet  in 
too  fresh  and  plastic  a  state  to  allow  of  very  definite  .state¬ 
ments  as  to  ju.st  what  his  real  views  are ;  and  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  place  him  too  confidently  under  exactly  trimmed 
labels  should  not  be  surpri.sed  if  they  do  not  find  him 
remaining  beneath  them.  One  .seeks  in  vain  for  scientific 
statenients  as  to  the  lii.storical  foundation-stones  upon  which 
he  .stands,  and  upon  which  he  .seeks  to  place  the  footsteps 
of  his  followers.  He  will  never  construct  a  symmetrical 
text-book  for  the  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine  as  Loofs 
of  Halle  has  done.  And  yet  no  .scholar  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  will  make  his  excursions  into  the  field  of  early 
church  history  witliout  having  to  reckon  .sooner  or  later 
with  Adolf  Harnack. 

Isolated  .statements  in  large  numbers  could  be  gathered 
out  of  this  volume  which,  .standing  alone,  .seem  to  be  wholly 
in  the  spirit  of  destructive  German  criticism,  and  which 
would  not  only  be  disturbing,  but  even  confusing,  to  any 
one  not  familiar  with  the  Ritschlian  method.  But  to  the 
acumen  of  Baur  he  has  added  the  faith  of  Ritschl.  In  his 
Preface  to  the  English  Edition  he  has  rightly  objected  to 
being  clas.sified  from  a  ‘point  of  vdew’  in.stead  of  from  his 
hi.storical  method. 
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“  In  a  historical  work  there  is  no  room  to  ask  what  is  the  ‘  standpoint’  of 
the  author,  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  author  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  subject  about  which  he  writes,  whether  he  can  distinguish  original 
elements  from  those  that  are  derived,  w’hether  he  has  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  material,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his- 
torical  knowledge,  and  whether  he  is  truthfid  ”  (p.  vil). 

And  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  Harnack  will  generally  be  prized 
in  so  far  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  stricter  limit  of  histor¬ 
ical  knowledge  and  become  an  apostle  of  religious  realism. 

The  definite  indefiniteness  of  Harnack’s  method  may  be 
seen  pretty  clearly  in  his  treatment  of  .some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements  of  Chri.stian  belief : — 

1.  The  Person: — 

“Jesus  himself  is  Christianity,  for  the  ‘impression  of  his  ])ersoii  con¬ 
vinced  the  disciples  of  the  fact  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  second 
birth,  and  gave  the  courage  to  believe  in  and  to  lead  a  new  life.’  We 
cannot,  therefore,  state  the  ‘<loctnne  ’  of  Jesus;  for  it  appears  as  a  supra- 
mundane  life  which  must  Ik;  felt  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  its  truth  is 
guarantee*!  by  the  fact  that  .such  a  life  can  be  lived  ’’  (p.  70). 

2.  But  he  will  not  allow  the  force  of  formal  .statements 
and  dogmas  here  : — 

“  But  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fact  of  history  [Christian  Consciousness  in  the  Church?]  that  this  Oospel 
can  only  be  apjjropriated  and  adhered  to  in  connection  with  a  believing 
surreinler  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Vet  every  dogmatic  formula  is 
suspicious,  because  it  is  fitted  to  woutnl  tlie  .spirit  of  religion.  It  should 
not  at  least  be  jnit  before  the  living  experience  in  order  to  evoke  it;  for 
such  a  procedure  is  really  the  admission  of  the  half  iKdief  which  tiiinks 
it  necessary  that  the  impression  made  by  the  person  should  Ik*  supple¬ 
mented.  .  .  .  I'aith  assuredly  is  propagated  by  the  testimony  of 

faith,  but  dogma  is  not  in  itself  that  testimony  ’’  (p.  qx ). 

But  here  seem.s  to  be  not  only  a  ‘point  of  view,’  but  an 
exceedingly  fundamental  dictum.  For,  while  the  analysis 
may  be  wholly  approved,  and  all  cheerfully  agree  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  primary  place  to  be  assigned  to  experience, 
not  every  one  feels  like  saying  that  “every  dogmatic  form¬ 
ula  is  suspicious.”  Can  there  then  be  no  reasonably  .sure 
teaching  of  any  truth  of  religion?  If  we  cannot  know  the 
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whole  truth  about  anything,  can  we  not  know  the  exact 
tnith  about  something? 

3.  He  does  not  think  it  historically  allowable  to  accept 
all  that  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  this  Person: — 

“  But  thouj^h  it  certainly  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  to  signalize 
tlie  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  person  of  Jesus  on  his  disci¬ 
ples.  which  is  the  basis  of  all  further  developments,  it  would  little  become 
him  to  renounce  the  critical  examination  of  all  the  utterances  w’hich  have 
been  comiecte«l  with  that  person  with  the  view  of  elexating  and  glorify¬ 
ing  it”  (p.  77)- 

The  fir.st  impression  will  be  that  very  little  has  been  left 
over  to  be  put  down  as  the  history  : — 
fi)  Of  the  Virgin  birth,  he  says: — 

"Even  the  iK'lief  that  Jesus  was  Ixirn  from  a  Virgin  sprang  from  Isa.  vii. 
14.  .  .  Those  who  supix)se  that  the  reality  of  the  Virgin  birth  must  be 
held  fast,  must  assume  that  a  misunderstood  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.” 

And  quoting  Dillniann,  who  considers  Luke  i.  34,  35,  to  be 
the  addition  of  a  redactor, — 

‘‘Of  the  birth  by  a  Virgin  [viz.  of  one  who  at  the  birth  was  still  a  virgin] 
the  Hebrew  text  says  nothing.” 

(2)  What  he  says  of  Je.sus  in  connection  with  the  mira¬ 
cles  ascribed  to  him,  is  worthy  of  special  note  in  coming  to 
an  understanding  of  Harnack’s  method : — 

“The  historian  cannot  regard  a  miracle  as  a  sure  given  historical  event 
for  in  doing  so  he  destroys  the  nicnle  of  consideration  on  which  all  his¬ 
torical  investigation  rests.  Every  individual  miracle  remains  historically 
quite  doubtful,  ami  a  summation  of  things  doubtful  never  leads  to  cer¬ 
tainty.  But  should  the  historian,  notwith.standing,  lx;  convinced  that 
Jesus  Christ  did  extraordinary  things,  in  the  strict  sense  miraculous 
things,  then,  from  the  unique  impression  he  has  obtained  of  this  person, 
he  infers  the  possession  by  him  of  supernatural  pow’er.  This  conclusion 
itself  lifclongs  to  the  province  of  religious  faith;  though  there  has  seldom 
been  a  strong  faith  which  would  not  have  drawn  it.  Moreover,  the  heal¬ 
ing  miracles  of  Jesus  are  the  only  ones  that  come  into  consi<leration  in  a 
strict  historical  examination.  These  certainly  cannot  l>e  eliminated  from 
the  historical  accounts  without  utterly  destroying  them.  But  how  unfit 
are  they  in  themselves,  after  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  secure  any 
special  importance  to  him  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  unless  that  im¬ 
portance  was  already  established  apart  from  them.  That  he  could  do 
with  himself  what  he  would,  that  he  created  a  new  thing  without  over- 
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turninj<  the  old,  that  he  won  men  to  himself  by  announcing  the  I'ather 
that  he  inspired  without  fanaticism,  set  up  a  kingdom  without  pfjlitics 
set  men  free  from  the  world  without  asceticisjii,  was  a  teacher  without 
theology,  at  a  time  of  fanaticism  and  politics,  asceticism  and  theology,  is 
the  great  miracle  of  his  jHrrson  :  and  that  he  who  ])reached  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  declared  hiim^elf,  in  respect  of  his  life  an<l  death,  to  l)e  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  Judge  of  the  worhl,  is  the  offense  and  ffxjlishness  which  mock 
reason  ”  (pp.  65,  66). 

(3)  As  to  the  popular  views  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
lie  makes  his  approach  from  the  side  of  history,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  it  can  never  be  cleared  from  historical  doubt 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  did  not  remain  in  the  grave.  But 
he  especially  emphasizes  a  spiritual  re.surrection.  That  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  is  alive  is  the  one  great  central  fact  who.se  influ¬ 
ence  is  everywhere  felt.  Hut  his  method  here  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  that  it  is  worth  while  to  .study  it  from  a  full 
quotation. 

“  It  is  often  said  that  Christianity  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  This  may  be  correct,  if  it  is  first  declared  who  that  Jesus 
Christ  is,  and  what  his  life  signifies.  Hut  when  it  apjjears  as  a  naked  re¬ 
port  to  which  one  must  alwwe  all  submit,  and  when  in  addition,  as  often 
happens,  it  is  sui)plemented  by  the  assertion  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  the  most  certain  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  <loes  not 
know  whether  he  should  mar\'el  more  at  its  thoughtlessness  or  its  unbe¬ 
lief.  We  do  not  need  to  have  faith  in  a  fact,  and  that  which  requires  re¬ 
ligious  l>elief,  vi/..,  trust  in  God,  can  never  be  a  fact  which  would  hold 
gooil  apart  from  that  belief.  The  historic  question  and  the  (question  of 
faith  must  therefore  be  clearly  di.stinguished  here.  .  .  .  But,  as  even  the 
empty  grave  on  the  third  day  can  by  no  means  Ik;  regarded  as  a  certain 
historic  fact,  l)ecause  it  appears  united  in  the  accounts  with  manifest  leg¬ 
endary  features,  and  further  Ixjcause  it  is  directly  excluded  by  the  way  in 
which  Paul  has  jK>rtrayed  the  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv. )  it  follows:  (l) 
That  any  concejAion  which  represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  reanimation  of  his  mortal  bcnly,  is  far  from  the  original  conception ; 
and  (2)  that  the  question  generally  as  to  whether  Jesus  has  risen,  can 
have  no  existence  for  any  one  who  looks  at  it  apart  from  the  contents 
and  worth  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  I'or  the  mere  fact  that  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  Jesus  were  convinced  that  they  had  seen  him,  especially  when 
they  themselves  explain  that  he  ap|)eare<l  to  them  in  heavenly  glory, 
gives,  to  those  who  are  in  earnest  al>out  fixing  historical  facts,  not  the 
least  cause  for  the  assumption  that  Jesus  did  not  continue  in  the  grave, 

.  .  .  The  idea  of  the  rising  again  of  the  bcnly  of  Jesus  appeared  compar-  • 
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ativelv  early,  because  it  was  this  hope  which  animated  wide  circles  of 
pious  persons  for  their  own  future.  I'aith  in  Jesus  the  living  Lord,  in 
spite  of  the  death  on  the  cross,  cannot  lx;  generated  by  proofs  of  reason 
or  authority,  but  only  to-<lay  in  the  same  way  as  Paul  has  confessed  of 
himself  (Gal.  i.  16)  :  ‘That  Go<l  was  plea.sed  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me.’ 
The  conviction  of  having  seen  the  Lord  was  no  doubt  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  for  the  disciples,  and  made  thetn  evangelists,  but  what  they  saw 
cannot  at  first  help  us.  It  can  only  then  obtain  significance  for  us  when 
we  have  gained  that  confidence  in  the  Lord  which  Peter  has  expressed 
in  Mark  viii.  29.  The  Christian  even  to-day  confesses  with  Paul,  ‘  If  in 
this  life  only  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.’ 
He  believes  in  a  future  life  for  himself  with  God,  liecause  he  lielieves 
that  Christ  lives.  That  is  the  peculiarity  and  parado.x  of  Christian  faith  ” 
(pp- 

(4)  As  to  the  Trinity,  he  of  course  avoids  definite  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  he  has  some  very  definite  statements  to  make 
a.s  to  the  Dogma  of  the  Trinity : — 

“The  Trinitarian  formula  is  foreign  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  has  not 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  age  which  it  must  have  had  if  it  had  de¬ 
scended  from  Jesus  himself”  (p.  79). 

This  is  one  of  the  proofs  which  he  brings  forward  that  the 
baptismal  formula  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19  is  not  a  .saying  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  he  goes  in  his  conception 
of  the  Son,  and  where  he  seeks  to  arrest  his  thought : — 

“The  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  religion  is  conditioneil  by  the 
fact  that  every  reference  to  God  is  at  the  .same  time  a  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  sense  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
point  of  the  religion  and  inseparably  united  with  the  substance  of  piety, 
as  a  sure  reliance  on  God.  .  .  .  But  just  liecaufve  the  Person  of  Christ 
has  this  significance  is  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  ‘  histori¬ 
cal  Christ  ’  required  :  for  no  other  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowl- 
(pp.  71-72). 

“  Behind  the  only  manifestefl  life  of  Jesus,  later  speculation  has  put  a 
life  in  which  he  wrought,  not  in  sulxirdination  an<l  olx;dience,  but  in  like 
independence  and  dignity  wdth  God.  That  goes  lx;yond  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  even  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is  no  advance  l)eyond  these, 
especially  in  the  religious  view  and  speech  of  the  time,  when  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  lies  l)eyond  time.  It 
IS  not  even  improbable  that  the  sayings  in  the  fourth  Gospel  referring  to 
this,  have  a  basis  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself”  (p.  64). 

Harnack’.s  cautiou.sness  here,  against  dogmatic  statement.*?, 
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seems  to  leav’c  little  that  one  can  depend  upon  in  either 
Peter,  John,  or  Paul,  in  their  wonderful  emphasis  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Prom  these  extended  quotations  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
different  the  feelinjjs  are  which  Harnack’s  writing  arouses. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  do  him  injustice,  it  is  ever  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  his  own  spirit  and  aim  from  what  we 
believ’^e  may  come  tabe  the  effects  of  such  a  free  method. 
We  should  judge  him  amiss,  as  we  have  seen,  if  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  rest  too  confidently  upon  isolated,  liter¬ 
ally  interpreted  statements.  When  he  destroys  one  familiar 
and  revered  form  of  belief  after  another,  at  the  dictates  of 
what  he  calls  the  historical  spirit,  it  is  not  because  he  has 
gone  ov  er,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  camp  of  the  destructive 
critics.  His  historical  method  is  severe,  and  for  this  ver)’ 
reason  he  himself  goes  ever  beyond  it  in  his  own  faith. 
He  comes  very  decidedly  to  a  ‘point  of  view.’  He  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  when  formal  facts  cannot  be  indubitably  proved,  be¬ 
cause  the  one  Unique  Person  in  human  history  is  not  less, 
but  greater,  than  the  human  imprc.ssions  of  Him,  and  before 
Him  he  trustingly  bows.  The  imperfect  knowledge  which 
he  finds  left  by  the  first  witnesses  does  not  prevent  him 
from  having  a  perfect  religious  faith. 

While  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  conservative  circles 
in  Crennany  believe  that  such  transcendental  leadership  is 
not  safe  for  the  young  men, — and  we  ourseh^es  have  our 
own  serious  fears  that  the  next  generation  may  stop  with 
Harnack’s  doubts  and  never  gain  Harnack’s  faith, — yet 
Harnack  himself,  in  spite  of  it  all,  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
honestly  seeking  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Religion. 

As  furnishing  even  a  better  illustrative  glimpse  of  the 
man  in  the  use  of  his  own  method  from  another  source,  I 
venture  to  add  a  quotation  from  a  recent  address  ^  of  his: — 

'Now  translated  and  published  under  the  title  of  “  Christianity  and 
History.”  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1896. 
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“  The  man  who  reads  his  Bible  in  a  homely  way  is  wont  to  treat  all  the 
characteristic  features  which  he  encounters  in  that  book  as  above  and  be¬ 
yond  time.  He  sees  and  feels  such  things  only,  as  he  takes  to  form  the 
true  kernel  of  the  narrative;  things  which  concern  himself:  and  it  was 
by  these  that  the  Christian  doctrine  was  formerly  established  by  the 
church.  But  the  historical  way  of  looking  at  them  may  not,  and  will 
not,  overlook  the  concrete  features  in  and  by  which  the  life  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  were  actually  fashioned  in  their  day.  It  seeks  for  points  of  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ohl  Testament  and  its  developments,  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  synagogue,  with  contemporary  hopes  for  the  future,  with  the 
whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  of  Greece  and 
Rome:  and  it  finds  that  the  evidence  of  such  connection  is  unmistakable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
image  of  his  life  itself,  not  only  take  their  colour — and  it  is  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  colour — from  the  history  of  the  time,  but  they  are  also  seen  to  po.ssess 
certain  definite  limitations.  They  belong  to  their  time  and  their  environ¬ 
ment:  and  they  could  not  exist  in  any  other.  But  they  lose  no  particle 
of  their  power  and  validity,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  main  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  and  the  sense  and  true  point  of  his  say¬ 
ings,  have  Ijeen  altered.  I  cannot  discover  that  historical  criticism  has 
effected  any  such  change. 

“The  same  is  true  of  the  testimony  which  he  gave  of  himself.  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  if  historical  research  had  proved  that  he  was  an  apocalyptic  en¬ 
thusiast  or  a  visionary,  whose  image  and  utterances  were  advanced  to  the 
level  of  pure  aim  and  lofty  thought  only  by  the  refining  influence  of 
later  times,  it  would  Ije  another  matter.  But  who  has  proved  that,  and 
who  could  ])rove  it  ?  For  besides  the  four  written  Gosp>els  we  p>ossess  a 
fifth,  unwritten  :  and  in  many  respects  its  voice  is  clearer  and  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  those  of  the  other  four — I  mean  the  unite<i  testimony  of  the  first 
Christian  community.  It  enables  us  to  gather  what  was  the  prevailing 
impression  made  by  this  personality,  and  in  what  .sense  his  disciples  un¬ 
derstood  his  words  and  the  testimony  which  he  gave  of  himself.  It  is  true 
that  his  clothes — the  outward  form  of  hisdoctrine— were  part  of  the  herit¬ 
age  ;  but  the  great  and  simple  truths  which  he  came  to  preach,  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  which  he  made,  and  his  victory  in  death,  w’ere  what  formed 
the  new  life  of  his  community:  and  when  the  apostle  Paul  with  divine 
power  de.scribed  this  life  as  a  life  in  the  Spirit,  and  again  as  a  life  in 
love,  he  was  only  giving  back  light  which  had  dawned  upon  him  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  which  no 
historical  criticism  can  in  any  way  alter.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  place  it  in  a 
clearer  light,  and  so  increase  our  reverence  for  the  divinity  which  was 
revealed  in  radiance  in  a  Son  of  Abraham,  amid  the  wreck  and  refuse  of 
a  narrow  world.  Let  the  plain  Bible  reader  continue  to  read  his  Gospels 
as  he  hp  hitherto  read  them:  for  in  the  end  the  critic  cannot  read  them 
otherwise.  What  the  one  regards  as  their  true  gist  and  meaning,  the 
other  must  acknowledge  to  be  such  ”  (pp.  54-58). 
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ARTICLE  XL 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

DID  BAPTlSTvS  IN  ENGLAND  IMMERSE  PRIOR  TO  1641  ? 

In  his  article  in  the  Bibijothkca  Sacra  for  Octol)er,  1896,  Dr.  B.  B. 
Warfield  says  :  “  The  original  Baptists  apparently  did  not  immerse  ;  and 
Dr.  Dexter  appears  to  have  shown  that  even  the  first  English  Baptists 
who  seceded  from  the  Puritan  emigrants  and  fonned  a  congregation  at 
Amsterdam,  baptized  by  affusion.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Baptists  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  immersion  was  first  declared 
to  be  essential  to  valid  baptism  ;  and  the  practice  of  immersion  by  them 
can  l)e  lookeil  upon  as  a  survival  from  an  earlier  time  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  return  to  an  earlier  custom,  although  with  the  variation  of 
a  single  instead  of  a  trine  immersion”  (pp.  603,  604). 

Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  “True  Story  of  John  Smyth,”  argues  that  immer¬ 
sion  was  not  practiced  in  England  prior  to  1641,  and  was  at  that  time  in¬ 
troduced  from  Holland.  He  relie#  upon  statements  of  various  authors 
.soon  after  1641,  to  the  effect  that  immersion  was  “new.”  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  Dr.  Dexter  has  strangely  misused  many  authorities 
quoted.  Take  a  single  example  :  On  page  51  of  his  “True  Story  of  John 
Sm}i.h,”  J.  Parnell  is  quoted,  the  quotation  profe.s.sing  to  come  from 
“The  Watcher;  or.  The  Stone  Cut  from  the  Mountain,”  p.  16,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “  Now  within  these  late  yeeres  .  .  .  they  (the  Anabaptists)  say 

.  .  .  they  must  be  dipix;d  in  the  water,  and  that  they  call  baptizing.” 
Now  in  the  original  document  the  words  “  now  within  these  late  yeeres” 
are  more  than  a  page  removed  from  the  words  “  they  must  Ik;  dipi)ed  in 
the  water  and  that  they  call  baptizing”;  while  the  words  “they  (the 
Anabaptists)  say,”  are  not  found  at  all.  Dr.  Dexter  has  put  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  .sentences,  more  than  a  page  apart,  together,  and  inserted  words 
of  his  own  invention,  and  made  the  whole  into  a  single  statement.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  instances ;  and  Dr.  Warfield  shouhl  not  rely  upon  Dr. 
Dexter’s  citations,  without  verification. 

But  conceding  that  there  were  English  authors  alxmt  the  muldle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  called  immersion  “  new,”  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  was  then  new  in  England.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  till 
August  1st,  1641,  were  the  persecuting  courts  of  High  Commis.sion  and  of 
Star  Chaml>er  alx>lished,  it  is  not  to  Ije  wondered  at  that  the  Baptists 
should  then  have  .showm  themselves  as  they  had  not  done  liefore.  The 
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fact  that  they  appear  about  that  time,  here,  there,  aiul  everywhere  in 
England,  proves  that  they  existetl  there  before  ;  and  it  also  explains  why 
many  should  regard  their  practices  as  new.  This  is  a  point  Dr,  Dexter 
has  wholly  overlooked  in  his  difscussion. 

In  1644,  the  Baptists  put  forth  their  famous  confession  of  faith  of  that 
year,  in  which  immersion  is  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  valid  l)aptism. 
It  is  admitted  that  at  this  time  the  Baptists  were  immersionists.  Now  if 
they  began  to  immerse  in  1641  and  in  1644  the  practice  had  become  uni¬ 
versal  among  them,  we  have  the  most  remarkable  change  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  That  a  denomination  as  in<lei)endent  and  scat* 
tere«l  as  the  Baptists  .should,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  completely  changed 
their  initiatory  ordinance,  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  That  iinmer.sion 
was  universal  among  them  in  1644  proves  they  did  not  begin  the  practice 
in  1641. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  in  16.44  voted  down  immersion  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  only  one.  That  a  new  rite  intro<luced  only  three  years  Ijefore  could 
have  taken  such  strong  hold  of  those  divines,  is  well-nigh  incredible. 
They  are  known  to  have  been  men  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  opin¬ 
ions.  That  they  voted  imnier.sion  down  by  only  one  majority  in  1644, 
proves  that  the  rite  was  not  introtiuced  into  England  in  1641. 

But  there  is  not  lacking  direct  testimony  to  the  practice  of  the  immer¬ 
sion  of  l)elievers  in  Phigland  prior  to  1641.  Kdwanl  Barlxjr  in  that  year 
published  “A  Small  Treatise  of  Baptisme  or  Dipping,  w’herein  it  is  cleer- 
ly  showed  that  the  I^ord  Christ  ordained  dipping  for  those  only  that  pro- 
fes.se  repentance  and  faith.”  In  this  treatise  he  takes  immersion  for 
granted,  and  argues  that  only  Ixjlievers  should  lie  immersed.  He  advo¬ 
cates  Ixjlievers’  dipping  as  op|X)sed  to  infants’  dipping,  and  not  immer¬ 
sion  as  op]M)sed  to  affusion.  I'or  example,  on  page  16,  we  read  :  ”  But 

for  infants’  dipping  there  is  no  express  description  of  the  persons,  condi¬ 
tion,  time  :  whereas  true  dipping,  which  is  that  one  dipping  ( FCph,  iv.  5) 
which  is  the  dipping  of  repentance  for  the  reniis.sion  of  .sins  (Mark  i,  4), 
it  is  most  evi<lently  and  faithfully  set  downe  for  persons,  cotidition,  and 
time.” 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  intro<lucing  immersion  among 
those  who  knew  of  no  such  practice.  Moreover,  Barl)er  answ’ers  objec¬ 
tions  to  immersion.  On  page  3  he  replies  to  the  objection  that  ”  there 
was  no  plain  text  of  the  dipping  of  any  woman.”  Had  there  been  no 
dipping  of  w’onien  lx;fore  that  time  this  objection  could  not  have  ari.sen, 
Agaiti,  on  page  43,  he  replies  to  the  objection:  “  Lastly,  whereas  the 
clothes  or  vestments  are  said  to  l)ee  holy,  which  they  weare  when  they 
receive  the  Ordinance  of  Dipping,  they  l)eing  dipt  into  the  death  of 
Christ.”  It  is  evident  that  people  who  did  not  practice  immersion  could 
not  have  lx;en  charged  with  regarding  as  holy  the  clothes  in  which  they 
were  immersed. 

We  find  on  page  7  another  utterance  of  Barl)er’s  which  is  decisive  on 
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this  point.  He  says  :  “  In  like  manner  lately,  those  that  professe  and 

practice  the  dipping  of  Jesus  Christ,  instituted  in  the  Gospel,  are  called 
and  reproache<l  with  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  although  our  practice  be 
none  other  than  what  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,”  etc. 

It  is  not  that  those  who  lately  tegan  to  ”  professe  and  practice  the  dip¬ 
ping  of  Jesus  Christ,”  were  ”  called  and  reproached  by  the  Jiaine  of  Ana¬ 
baptists,”  but  those  who  all  along  had  l)een  professing  and  practicing 
this  dipping,  were  lately  thus  ”  called  and  reproached.”  The  profes.sing 
and  practicing  of  the  dipping,  according  to  Barl)er,  preceded  the  name 
Anabaptist. 

Dr.  Daniel  Heatley  in  his  ”  Dippers  Dipt,  or  the  Anabaptists  Ducked 
and  Plunged  over  head  and  eares,”  l)ears  testimony  to  the  practice  of 
immersion  in  England  prior  to  1641.  In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  the 
al)ove  l)Ook,  written  January  loth,  1644,  he  tells  how  these  Anabaptists 
”  flock  in  great  multitudes  to  their  Jordans  and  both  se.\es  enter  into  the 
river  aiul  are  dipt  after  their  manner,  with  a  kind  of  spell  containing  the 
heads  of  their  erroneous  tenets,”  etc.  A  little  later  in  this  same  Plpistle 
Dedicatory,  Eeatley  gives  as  a  reason  why  he  arraycfl  himself  against 
these  sectaries,  that  they  had  .shown  themselves  “near  the  place  of  my 
residence,  for  more  than  twenty  years.”  He  dates  the  origin  of  these 
”  Dip|)ers,”  against  whom  he  is  writing,  at  1525  (p.  28),  and  he  connects 
them  with  the  Donatists  of  a.d,  3S0  and  the  Novationists  of  .\.D.  250. 

Thomas  Blake  in  his  ”  Birth  Privilege,”  published  in  1644,  .says:  ‘‘I 
have  Ixien  an  eye  witness  of  many  infants  dipjxid,  and  I  know  it  to  have 
Ijeen  the  con.stant  practice  of  many  ministers  for  many  years  together” 
(P-  33)- 

William  Kifl'in,  the  leading  English  Bapti.st  of  his  time,  wrote  his 
“Brief  Remon.strance,”  etc.,  in  1645,  in  which  he  answered  the  charge 
of  Rol)ert  Poole  that  the  Baj)tists  were  erecting  “  new  framed  congrega¬ 
tions  ”  and  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Refonnation.  Kiflin  says: 
“To  the  first,  it  is  well  known  to  many,  especially  to  ourselves,  that  our 
congregations  were  erected  and  framed  according  to  the  rule  of  Christ, 
lx?fore  we  heard  of  any  Refonnation,”  etc.  (p.  12). 

Likewise  Thomas  Grantham  in  1678  thus  answers  the  charge  that  the 
Baptists  were  a  new  sect :  ‘  ‘  That  many  of  the  learned  have  much  abused 
this  age,  in  telling  them  that  the  Anabaptists  (i.e.  the  Baptized  churches) 
are  of  a  late  edition,  a  new  sect,  etc.,  when  from  their  writings  the  clean 
contrary  is  so  evident.”  ' 

Thus  the  Bapti.sts  of  that  period  denied  the  charge  that  they  and  their 
baptism  were  “  new  ”  ;  although  they  .seemed  new  to  many  as  they  came 
forth  from  their  hiding-places  when  the  hand  of  persecution  was  lifted 
by  the  alx)lition  of  the  courts  of  High  Commis.sion  and  of  Star  Chamber. 
Leonard  Busher,  “citizen  of  I.A)ndon,”  in  1614  published  his  “Relig¬ 
ious  Peace,”  etc.,  in  which  he  incidentally  speaks  of  baptism  and  says: 

*  Christianismus  Primitivus,  pp.  92,  93. 
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“  And  therefore  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations  and 
baptize  them  ;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of  salvation  to  every  creature 
of  all  sorts  of  nations,  that  are  worthy  and  willing  to  receive  it,  he  hath 
commanded  to  be  baptized  in  the  water  ;  that  is,  dipped  for  dead  in  the 
water”  (p.  59). 

This  shows  that  immersion  was  practiced  in  England  in  1614.  Going 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  John  Penry  was  put  to  death  May 
2oth,  1593,  at  St.  Thomas-a-Watering,  ‘‘  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  ”  ; 
of  whom  Joshua  Thomas  says  :  “  Possibly  he  was  the  first  that  preached 

believers’  baptism  openly  and  publicly  to  his  countrymen  since  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  the  first  that  ad¬ 
ministered  that  ordinance  by  immersion  upon  a  profession  of  faith  in  and 
about  Olchon.  ...  A.  Wood  in  Ath.  Oxon  .  .  .  speaks  out  plainly  that 
Penry  ‘  was  a  notorious  Anabaptist  of  which  party  he  was  the  coryphaeus.’ 
.  .  .  Strj’pe  owns  that  Penry  expressed  great  concern  for  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  yet  charged  him  with  Anabaptistery’.”  * 

Bishop  Horn,  writing  to  Henry  Bullinger  of  Zurich  in  1575,  speaks  of 
baptism  in  PhJgland  as  follows;  “The  minister  examines  concerning 
their  faith,  and  afterward  dips  the  infant  in  water.”  ^ 

It  was  in  1562  that  John  Fox  published  his  well-known  “  Book  of  Mar¬ 
tyrs.”  He  .says  :  “  There  are  some  Anabaptists  at  this  time  in  England 

who  came  from  Germany.  Of  these  there  were  two  sorts  :  the  first  only 
objected  to  the  baptizing  of  children,  and  to  the  manner  of  it,  by  sprink¬ 
ling  instead  of  dipping.  The  other  held  many  opinions,  anciently  con¬ 
demned  .as  heresies  ;  they  had  rai.sed  a  war  in  Germany,  and  hatl  set  up  a 
new  king  at  Munster ;  but  all  these'  were  called  Anabaptists  from  their 
opposition  to  infant  ba])tisn),  though  it  was  one  of  the  mildest  opinions 
they  held.”  ■'* 

Here,  then,  were  Anabaptists  in  England  who  practiced  immersion  and 
objected  to  affusion  in  1562.  From  aught  that  appears,  both  cla.sses  of 
.\nabaptists  held  to  immersion  ;  but  the  latter  cla.ss  held  to  many  heresies 
lx;sides. 

The  catechism  of  Edward  VI.  (a.d.  1553)  provides  for  the  immersion 
of  l)elievers.  It  says  :  “  Him  that  l)elieveth  in  ChrLst :  profes,seth  the  Ar¬ 

ticles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  mindeth  to  l)e  baptize<l  (I  sjxrak  now 
of  them  that  Ik'  grown  to  ripe  years  of  «liscretion,  sith  for  young  balx?s 
their  parents’  or  the  church’s  profession  sutficeth)  the  minister  dij)|x*th 
in  or  washeth  with  pure  and  clean  water  only,  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  * 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  wdio  wrote  his  “Church  History  of  Britain”  in 

*  Hist.  Bapt.  Ch.  in  Wales,  p.  43,  MS.  in  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

*  Zurich  Letters,  2d  Series  (Parker  Society),  p.  356. 

*Alden  ed.,  p.  338. 

^ The  Two  Liturgies,  etc.  (Parker  Society),  p.  516. 
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1656,  six-'aking  of  the  condition  of  England  in  1539,  says  of  the  Anabap- 
tists  :  “  Their  minds  had  a  by -stream  of  activity  more  than  what  sufficed 

to  drive  on  their  vocation  ;  and  this  waste  of  their  souls  they  employed 
in  nee«lless  sjieculatioiis,  and  soon  after  began  to  broach  their  strange 
opinions,  l)eing  branded  with  the  general  name  of  Anabaptists.  These 
Anabaptists,  for  the  main,  are  but  ‘  Donatists  new  dipped  ’  ;  and  this  year 
their  name  first  appears  in  our  English  chronicles,”  etc,' 

The  force  of  this  testimony  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by  supposing  that 
Fuller  meant  ”  new  named  ”  when  he  said  ”  new  dipped,”  But  this  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  a  most  improbable  one.  No  instance  is  cited  where 
in  that  age  the  word  ”  dip  ”  was  used  to  mean  “  name  ”  ;  and  to  suppose 
Fuller  used  it  so  is  wholly  gratuitous.  Moreover,  Fuller  puts  quotation 
marks  around  ”  Donatists  new  dipped,”  indicating  that  it  was  a  common 
designation  in  his  day.  And  even  if  it  l)e  conceded  that  the  Anabaptists 
of  that  day  were  but  Donatists  new  named,  since  the  Donatists  confessed¬ 
ly  practiced  immersion,  the  Anabaptists  must  have  done  the  .same. 

In  the  year  1523,  the  Anabaptists  of  Plolland  published  a  lx)ok  called 
“The  Sum  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  which  was  translated  and  circulated 
in  Englaiul.  On  the  subject  of  baptism,  among  other  things,  this  lxx)k 
says  :  ‘‘So  we  are  dipped  under  as  a  sign  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  dead 
and  buried,  as  Paul  writes,  Rom.  vi.  and  Col.  ii.  The  life  of  man  is  a 
battle  upon  earth,  and  in  baptism  we  promise  to  .strive  like  men.  The 
pledge  is  given  when  we  are  plunged  under  the  water.  It  is  the  same  to 
God  whether  you  are  eighty  years  old  when  you  are  baptized,  or  twenty  ; 
for  Go<l  does  not  consider  how  old  you  are,  but  with  what  purpose  you 
receive  baptism.” 

Mosheim,  in  sjxiaking  of  the  ”  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  ”  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  mentions  the  Baptists  of  England  of  his  own 
day  (1755),  and  says  of  them  :  ‘‘The  BaptLsts  of  this  latter  sect  settled 
chiefly  at  London,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent ;  and  they  have 
departed  so  far  from  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this  day,  they 
retain  no  more  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Mennon¬ 
ites,  than  the  administration  of  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  refusal 
of  that  .sacrament  to  infants  and  those  of  tender  years,”®  According 
to  Mosheim,  therefore,  the  ‘‘Anabaptists  or  Mennonites”  of  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century  administered  ‘‘baptism  by  immersion.”  It  is  true 
that  Mosheim  might  have  l)een  mistaken,  but  it  has  not  l)een  shown  that 
he  was  so. 

Many  other  authorities  might  l)e  cited  to  the  same  effect.  These  have 
been  selected  l>ecause  they  speak  of  different  periods  between  1641  and 
1509,  beyond  which  latter  date,  it  is  admitted,  immersion  was  practiced 
in  F^ngland. 

Add  to  this  that  there  are  Baptist  churches  in  England  to-day  which 
antedate  1641.  The.se  churches  claim  to  have  practiced  immersion  from 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  97.  *  Armitage,  Hist.  Bapt.,  p.  409.  ®  Vol.  iv.  pp,  462,  463* 
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their  origin,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  practiced  af¬ 
fusion.  For  example,  the  Baptist  church  at  Warrington  was  organized 
in  1522  ;  the  churches  at  Braintree,  Eythome,  and  Sutton,  in  1550 ;  those 
at  Crowle  and  Epworth  in  1599  ;  those  at  Bridgewater,  Oxford,  and  Wed- 
more  in  1600.  Let  it  be  noted  that,  while  there  were  those  who  called 
Baptists  “  new  ”  and  “  upstart,”  after  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Star  Chamber  made  it  safe  for  them  to  advocate  their  views, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  one’s  charging  them  with  ever  having  changed 
their  initiatory  ordinance  from  sprinkling  to  immersion.  Wherever  there 
were  Baptists  they  practiced  immersion. 

Let  it  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  positive  evidence  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by 
negative  evidence.  However  many  there  were  who,  soon  after  1641,  did 
not  know  of  the  practice  of  immersion  in  England  before  that  date,  this 
does  not  set  aside  the  testimony  of  even  one  who  had  such  knowledge. 
The  Irishman,  in  the  story,  who  sought  to  offset  the  testimony  of  the 
two  men  who  said  they  saw  him  take  the  horse,  by  producing  twenty  who 
did  not  see  him  take  it,  was  very  properly  held  for  the  crime.  Hence  if 
any  of  the  testimon}'  I  have  cited  be  valid,  the  thesis  falls  to  the  ground, 
that  immersion  was  not  practiced  in  England  previous  to  1641.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  that  thesis  that  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  be 
proved  to  l)e  invalid. 


Louisville,  Kv. 


T.  T.  Eaton. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

That  our  legislative  bodies  in  city  and  state  are  disgracefully  bad  in 
most  places  goes  without  the  saying.  Even  where  not  positively  corrupt, 
they  are  composed  of  incompetents,  or  of  men  who  do  not  really  repre¬ 
sent  the  people,  unless,  indeed,  we  assume  that  the  people  are  so  bad  as 
to  make  democratic  government  a  failure.  Even  if  we  should  be  forced 
to  believe  with  some  that  the  mass  of  our  citizens  admire  the  corrupt 
buyer  of  franchises  and  evader  of  taxes,  if  he  only  become  wealthy  there¬ 
by  and  is  kind  to  his  neighlx>rs,  we  must  recognize  that  in  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  we  call  to  our  service  those  better  than  the  average.  We  do  not  want 
an  average  man  for  physician  or  attorney  or  business  manager,  if  we  can 
get  a  better  man.  There  is  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  state  assume  co¬ 
operative  as  well  as  coercive  functions.  Cities  are  more  and  more  to  be 
asked,  and  almost  forced,  to  supervise  the  housing  of  the  poor,  sanita¬ 
tion,  pure  water,  cheap  gas  and  street  car  fares,  bath-houses,  parks,  laun¬ 
dries,  pawn-shops,  .savings-banks,  and  numerous  other  agencies  for 
improving  the  condition  of  all.  But  at  the  threshold  of  such  an  advance 
we  are  confronted  with  the  deplorable  nature  of  our  governmental 
machinery. 

While  making  direct  personal  appeals  to  all  .strong  men  to  take  a  hand 
in  making  a  better  government,  by  becoming  members  of  it,  the  question 
arises,  whether  by  some  change  in  the  machinery  of  government  we  may 
not  make  it  easier  for  our  best  citizens  to  enter  our  city  councils  and 
state  legislatures  and,  once  elected,  to  .secure  reelection,  if  satisfactory  to 
a  considerable  number  of  voters.  There  is  certainly  precedent  for  the 
idea  that  a  change  in  machinery  will  .sometimes  work  w’onders.  Note 
the  great  improvement  that  has  followed  the  civil  .service  and  the 
Australian  ballot  laws.  So  far  as  these  laws  have  gone  into  effect,  they 
have  wonderfully  improved  political  conditions.  Yet  human  nature 
must  be  alwjut  the  .same  as  ten  years  ago. 

Such  another  change  is  now  ably  urged  by  a  rapidly  growing  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  cla.s.s  of  citizens  and  with  conspicuous  force  in  a  recent  lKX)k  by 
Professor  Commons.^ 

^  Proportional  Representation.  By  John  R.  Commons,  Profes.sor  of 
Sociology  in  Syracuse  University.  Pp.  298.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  1896.  I1.75. 
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Under  our  present  methods,  only  the  two  great  parties  have  any  chance 
of  electing  their  candidates,  and  of  these  only  the  party  in  the  majority 
in  a  district  is  really  represented.  Frequently  a  party  casting  45  per  cent 
of  the  votes  secures  only  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  a  state  legislature 
or  city  council. 

Tlie  way  proportional  representation  would  change  this,  and  secure 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  votes  cast  by  any  party,  may  be  thus 
illustrated:  Suppose  that  in  a  city  or  district  of  60,000  population  there 
are  12,000  voters  at  a  certain  election,  where  ten  men  are  to  be  chosen. 
Let  there  lie  but  one  district,  and  allow  every  voter  to  have  ten  votes,  of 
which  only  one  can  be  given  to  a  candidate.  If  there  were  any  left  after 
the  voter  had  expressed  as  many  individual  preferences  as  he  desired, 
they  would  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  party  designated  by  the  voter 
with  a  cross.  Suppose  the  12,000  voters  cast  120,000  votes,  of  which  the 
Republican  ticket  received  55,000,  the  Democratic  45,000,  a  Citizens 
ticket  15,000,  and  the  People’s  Party  5,000. 

Dividing  the  total  votes  cast,  120,000,  by  the  number  to  be  elected, 
gives  12,000,  which  is  called  the  quota.  This  divided  into  the  totals  for 
each  ticket  gives  four  with  a  remainder  of  7,000  for  the  Republicans, 
three  w’ith  a  remainder  of  9,000  for  the  Democrats,  one  with  a  remainder 
of  3,000  for  the  Citizens  ticket,  and  simply  a  remainder  of  5,000  for  the 
People’s  Party.  At  once  four  Republicans,  three  Democrats,  and  one  in¬ 
dependent  from  the  Citizens  ticket,  would  be  declared  elected.  To  get  the 
other  two,  the  parties  would  be  selected  having  the  largest  remainders, 
which,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
The  requisite  number  of  individuals  on  each  ticket,  e.  g.  five  Republi¬ 
cans,  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  would  l)e  declared  elected. 

The  advantages  and  objections  are  obvious.  Minorities  would  be  more 
justly  represented.  Reform  ideas  could  more  easily  find  expression. 
Party  dictation  would  be  less  felt,  for  a  .strong  man  might  easily  secure 
enough  votes  to  be  kept  in  power.  Since  bolting  would  be  easy,  even 
the  old  parties  would  have  to  put  better  men  in  nomination.  Under 
these  circuiiLstances,  able  citizens  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  and 
accept  a  call  to  public  service.  Thus  a  long  step  would  be  taken  in  the 
reform  of  our  city  council,  which  might  then  recover  the  powers  it  still 
enjoys  in  England,  but  which  we  have  been  forced  to  deprive  it  of  here, 
because  of  its  horrible  character.  If  the  council  cannot  be  reformed  in 
our  large  cities  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  ultimately  be  a}x)li.shed,  and 
all  power  be  concentrated  in  a  despotic  mayor  as  the  les.ser  of  tw’o  evils. 

The  plan  of  representation  very  much  as  alxjve  outlined  is  in  succes.sful 
and  rapidly  extending  operation  in  Switzerland,  and  is  now  being  urged 
by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  F^ngland  and  America. 

The  objections  to  the  plan  do  not  appear  at  all  conclusive.  Some  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  abandonment  of  district  representation.  But  in  a  large  city 
there  might  Ije  a  division  into  three  or  four  districts,  leaving,  however, 
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ten  of  fifteen  representatives  to  be  elected  in  each.  This  might  also  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  state,  while,  even  without  such  a  provision,  party  expediency 
would  surely  lead  to  the  placing  on  the  ticket  of  men  from  different 
sections.  This  demand  for  district  representation  is  largely  a  foolish  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  time  when  there  were  only  small  communities  in  which  every 
one  had  identical  interests.  To-day,  one’s  interests  are  far  more  bound 
up  with  kindred  spirits  in  every  part  of  a  city  or  state  than  with  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  ward  or  voting  precinct.  Class  rather  than  local  interests 
now  need  representation. 

It  is  also  urged  that  proportional  representation  has  been  tried  and  has 
broken  down  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere.  But  no  true  system  of  this  kind 
has  l)een  tried,  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  a  mistake 
for  reformers  to  lend  any  countenance  to  these  makeshifts. 

Others  fear  that  minority  representation  would  lead  to  the  election  of 
“faddists,”  but  the  latter  would  not  be  so  dangerous  when  subjected  to 
the  solwring  influence  of  public  discussion  and  actual  participation  in 
public  business.  The  probability  is  that  proportiotial  representation 
would  be  chiefly  useful  to  large  refonn  movements. 

There  seems  to  l)e  only  one  serious  objection.  That  is  the  fear  that 
third  ])arties  would  be  placed  in  po.sition  to  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  force  one  of  the  two  larger  parties  to  terms,  thus  destroying  party 
resjx>nsibility.  To  this.  Professor  Commons,  whose  admirable  ideas  have 
been  used  in  almost  all  of  this  discus.sion,  makes  several  replies.  He 
suggests  that  in  city  politics,  at  least,  we  have  already  accepted  the  idea 
of  third  parties  and  independent  tickets.  He  a,s.sumes  that  almost  all 
matters  of  legislation  are  best  settled  by  compromise,  such  as  minority 
representation  would  encourage.  Since  the  individual  responsibility  of 
every  member  would  l)e  increased,  and  the  main  parties  would  be  put  on 
their  good  behavior,  most  people  would  be  quite  willing,  it  would  seem, 
to  forego  a  ]x>ssible  loss  of  a  little  of  the  so-called  party  responsibility 
which  to-<iay  seems  utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  mo.st  shameless  abuses 
of  trust  by  our  parties.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  politics  in 
boodle.  Yet  the  author  admits  that  questions  relating  directly  to  the 
political  power  of  parties,  such  as  the  election  of  senators  by  state  legis¬ 
latures,  or  the  division  of  the  offices  under  the  spoils  system  and  ques¬ 
tions  connected  therewith,  cannot  be  compromised.  This  would  imply 
that  the  proposed  method  of  minority  representation  cannot  well  l)e  ex¬ 
tended  to  state  politics  as  long  as  we  elect  our  senators  through  the  legis¬ 
lature — a  method  that  ought  to  give  way  in  any  event  to  election  by  the 
people.  The  spoils  system  also  must  go,  before  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  can  be  easily  applied  in  city  politics.  This,  however,  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  Already  in  some  Eastern  cities,  notably  in  Massachusetts, 
this  absurd  spoils  system  has  apparently  received  its  death  blow. 

Professor  Commons  gives  a  suggestive  critici.sm  of  the  initiative  and 
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the  referendum,  which,  he  thinks,  will  not  be  so  much  needed  as  now 
appears,  after  proportional  representation  has  been  secured. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  work  which  has  called  forth  these  comments,  is 
the  best  contribution  to  the  subject  since  the  work  of  the  famous  Hare , 
and  is  far  more  replete  with  practical  suggestions  and  illustrations  from 
recent  .\merican  politics.  E.  w.  B. 


THK  .\MER1CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Thk  most  encouraging  sign  of  municipal  progress  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  third  annual  convention  of  The  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvements,  held  in  Chicago  in  October  last.  Composed  almost  ex- 
clu-sively  of  city  engineers,  from  perhaps  a  hundred  different  cities,  and 
with  I).  I/.  Fulton,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  as  secretary,  this  society  seems  to 
be  the  first  effort  of  our  city  engineers  to  unite  in  a  .scientific  .study  of  city 
problems.  The  movement  has  had  no  inspiration  from  outside  writers 
and  theori.sts,  and  is  on  that  very  account  the  more  .significant.  In  many 
cases  the  membership  fee  and  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
ventions  are  borne  by  the  city  governnjents  whose  engineers  thus  come 
together. 

The  metluKis  and  costs  of  various  kinds  of  street  paving  and  lighting, 
street  cleaning,  dispo.sal  of  garbage,  sewerage,  water-works  construction, 
water  purification,  municipal  control  and  inspection  of  street-railways 
and  electric  light,  niethofls  of  raising,  appropriating,  and  spending  money 
for  public  works,  these  were  the  vital  questions  discus.sed  informally  and 
in  elalx)rate  papers  at  this  three-<lays’  convention. 

Among  the  facts  brought  out,  two  may  l)e  here  referred  to.  It  appeared 
that  two  years  ago  an  outside  electrical  company  offered  to  erect  a  thou¬ 
sand  electric  lights  for  Minneapolis  and  sell  the  plant  to  the  city  for  one 
dollar  at  the  end  of  five  years,  if,  meantime,  it  might  receive  $150  a  year 
per  light,  which  was  the  price  the  old  company  was  getting.  It  was 
found  by  the  city  engineer,  after  a  careful  investigation,  that  the  new 
company  could  afford  to  make  this  proposition.  But,  such  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  old  company  on  the  pre.ss  and  council,  and  such  the  ignorance 
of  the  public,  that  the  contract  with  the  old  company  was  renewed  for 
five  years  at  the  old  price  of  $150! 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  convention  seemed  to  center  in  the  problem 
of  securing  pure  water  in  the  larger  cities.  One  of  the  best  papers  on 
this  subject  was  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hill,  the  consulting  engineer  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  ().,  who  indorsed  the  opinion  of  the  Massachu.setts  Board  of  Health 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  bad 
water.  Now  the  average  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  per  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  population  in  ten  large  European  cities  in  1895,  where 
great  attention  is  paid  to  water  purification,  was  only  six,  and  in  ten  large 
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American  cities  was  fifty-six  and  nine-tenths.  The  taking  of  part  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  water-supply  from  four  miles  out  in  the  lake,  instead  of  two,  re¬ 
duced  the  typhoid  death  rate  from  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen, 
during  1890-92  inclusive,  to  thirty-five  during  the  next  three  years  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  German  government  in  1893  warned  its  municipalities  not  to  use 
water  containing  more  than  one  hundred  typhoid  germs  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  Yet  at  certain  seasons  of  1896,  according  to  the  report  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department  to  the  Civic  Federation,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  such  germs  was  .seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  and  occasional  tests  revealed  one  hundred  thousand  typhoid  germs! 
No  wonder  that  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  reported  to  lie  on  the  rapid 
increase.  Sometime  we  shall  indict  our  municipalities  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  long  allowed  to  continue.  A  test 
case  for  damages  for  death  from  typhoid  fever  has  recently  been  brought 
in  another  city.  It  has  tx;en  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  lives  need¬ 
lessly  lost  every  year  in  this  country  by  poor  water,  if  we  count  each  life 
at  five  thousjind  dollars,  which  many  states  allow  in  railroad  accidents,  is 
over  ten  times  the  yearly  expense  of  proper  sand  or  other  filtration.  This 
estimate  would  appear  all  the  greater  if  we  also  counted  the  expense  of 
sickness  of  the  many  who  do  not  die,  and  the  sickne.ss  and  cost  of  burial 
of  those  who  do.  K.  vv.  b. 


WILLOUGHHY’vS  NATURE  OF  THE  .STATE.' 

This  is  the  most  nota])le  book  in  its  line  for  some  years,  and  its  author 
has  received  well-de.sen’ed  recognition  for  it  at  his  University. 

There  is  so  little  in  the  work  to  critici.se  that  the  province  of  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  rather  the  pleasiint  one  of  calling  attention  to  the  latest  views  of 
political  .science  as  herein  jiresented.  Passing  over  his  brilliant  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  social  contract  theory  anrl  that  of  .state  rights,  we  notice  that 
the  author  holds  utility  to  be  the  positive  basis  of  society,  which  arises 
from  the  opposition  of  the  collective  interests  to  the  selfish  individual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  members  and  to  outside  foes.  The  state  has  a  popular  ori¬ 
gin  and  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  unity.  However  much  the  state  may 
limit  freedom,  almost  any  conceivable  .state  secures  more  freedom  to  its 
citizens  than  they  wouhl  enjoy  without  it.  The  idea  of  the  famous  soci¬ 
ologist  Lester  F.  Ward  is  intlorsed,  that  we  have  outgrown  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  “  It  is  no  longer  the  consent,  but  the  positive  known  will  of  the 
governed,  from  which  government  now  derives  its  jxiwers.”  Such  has 
been  the  recent  growth  of  democracy. 

'The  Nature  of  the  State.  By  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in 
Political  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I’p,  xii.  448. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896.  $3.00. 
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In  disputing  the  position  of  Spencer  and  Kidd,  that  society  is  so  like  a 
a  physical  organism  as  to  make  it  unwise  for  man  to  interfere  with  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  truer  position  of  Huxley,  Ward,  and  many 
others  is  maintained,  that  society  is  more  psychical  than  physical,  and 
that  “The  entire  distinction  that  is  to  be  made  between  mankind  and 
brute  creation  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  while  the  animal  is  transformed 
bv  its  environment,  man  transforms  the  en\*ironment, — that  the  slow  and 
expensive  method  of  structural  development  by  means  of  the  biologic 
law,  is  supplanted  by  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man  to  transform  and 
adapt  his  environment  to  his  needs,  and  thus  to  secure  an  improvement 
higher  than  the  mere  biological  law  could  obtain,  and  without  its  fiainful 
and  prodigal  methods,” 

Dr.  Willoughby  is  far  from  indorsing  the  a.ssertion  of  M.  Jules  Simon, 
that  “The  State  ought  to  render  itself  useless  and  to  prepare  for  its  own 
decease.”  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner’s  view  of  the  purpose  of  philanthropy  is 
declared  to  be  also,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  purpose  of  society:  “(i)  To 
preser\’e  those  who  are  fit,  from  the  standpoint  of  race  improvement, 
from  being  crushed  by  unfortunate  local  and  temporary  conditions;  and 
(2)  to  enable  those  who  are  unfit,  from  the  standpoint  of  race  improve¬ 
ment,  to  become  extinct  with  the  least  possible  suffering.” 

The  functions  of  the  state  are  divided  into  the  essential,  such  as  de¬ 
fense  of  nationality,  person,  and  property,  and  the  non-essential,  or  op¬ 
tional.  The  latter  are  divided  into:  (i)  non-socialistic  activities,  that 
could  not  or  would  not  be  undertaken  by  private  initiative,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation,  public  libraries,  statistical  inquiries,  sanitation,  parks,  public 
baths,  factory  legislation,  and  control  by  public  commissions  of  some 
lines  of  business  ;  and  (2)  socialistic  activities,  such  as  public  ownership 
and  management  of  .some  kinds  of  bu.siness.  Just  how  far  the  state 
should  go  is  admitted  to  be  solely  a  question  of  expediency.  Even 
tru.sts  such  as  those  in  oil  and  sugar  may  sometime,  in  the  author’s 
view,  liecome  public  enterprises,  if  their  pre.sent  development  con¬ 
tinues,  and  legislation  should  prove  insufficient  to  prevent  injury  to 
society. 

As  a  fitting  companion  to  Kidd’s  famous  indictment  of  existing  social 
conditions  from  a  rational  standpoint,  should  be  read  Dr.  Willoughby’s 
words: — 

“The  statement  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  in  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  laws  of  human  competition 
work  with  unju.st  and  cruel  severity.  .  .  ,  We  may  ask  ourselves  what 
will  be  the  attitude  that  will  be  taken  by  the  mas.ses  generally  when  they 
come  to  see  that  the  favored  few  obtain  their  advantages  largely  by  climb¬ 
ing  upon  others’  shoulders,  and  that  in  the  government  is  to  be  found  a 
force, — the  control  of  which  is  in  their  own  hands, — whereby  is  offered 
at  least  a  possibility  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  their  lot  and  of  equalizing 
the  conditions  that  the  struggle  for  existence  has  rendered  so  unequal 
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and,  to  them,  so  oppressive.  It  does  not  seem  possible  but  that  the  fuller 
recognition  of  these  facts,  which  must  come  with  the  wider  spread  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  must  greatly  intensify  the  demand  of  the  lower  classes  for  greater 
material  equality — a  demand  that  in  default  of  means  on  their  part  can 
only  be  met  by  the  employment  of  the  power  of  the  State.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  this  very  increase  of  knowledge  will  render  more  rational 
and  feasible  the  plans  for  securing  the  ends  that  will  be  advocated  by 
them.  The  only  danger  is  that  the  pressure  that  will  come  from  the 
more  unfortunate  cla.sses  will  result  in  efforts  at  amelioration  before  the 
spread  of  intelligence  ami  morality  is  such  as  will  ensure  that  these  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  directed  to  the  real  and  permanent  good,  not  to  the  apparent 
temporary  advantage  only.” 

Yet  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  scientific  and  conservatively  pro¬ 
gressive,  rather  than  radical.  Our  form  of  government  is  preferred  to 
the  British,  because  of  our  possession  of  constitutional  checks  on  the 
power  of  our  legislatures.  Anything  likely  to  bring  our  judiciary  more 
under  popular  control  is  deprecated.  The  view  of  the  author  on  this  last 
point  will  be  questioned  by  some,  because  of  the  increasing  disposition  of 
our  courts  to  decide  laws  to  Ije  unconstitutional  that  conflict  with  their 
views  of  public  policy — in  other  words,  with  their  views  of  economics  and 
politics. 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  government  with  the  growth  of  democracy 
and  of  the  functions  of  the  state  are  justly  dwelt  upon.  Unfitness  for 
government,  both  educationally  and  morally,  ami,  he  might  have  added, 
among  all  the  classes  alike,  the  meiliocrity  of  statesmanship  ami  adminis¬ 
trative  talent,  ami  the  tendency  to  party  tyranny  in  popular  governments, 
as  also  the  tendency  to  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  law,  are  strongly  brought 
out.  It  is  declared  that :  ”  Democracy  is  by  no  means  a  simple  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  one  easily  administered,  but  rather  the  reverse.  ...  It  is  one 
which  presupposes  a  high  morality,  an  advanced  state  of  education,  a 
great  degree  of  self-control,  a  considerable  amount  of  material  and  social 
equality,  and,  above  all,  the  active  and  disinterested  participation  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  its  citizens  in  its  political  life.” 

But  the  author  has  a  healthy  optimism,  and  declares  of  ])opular  gov¬ 
ernment:  ”  The  manly  self-control  which  is  taught  and  practiced  in  this 
political  form  stamps  it  as  the  best  type  that  developing  civilization  has 
thus  far  disclosed,  and  in  the  continued  existence  of  democratic  control 
we  see  the  highest  hojjes  of  human  progress.”  K.  w.  b. 


RKCKNT  WORKS  ON  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  newest  of  the  social  sciences  heralds  its  rapid  advance  by  three 
works  of  high  pretension  within  a  single  year,  two  l)eing  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  imprint  is  always  a  guaranty  of  merit.  Mr.  Fairbanks’  l)Ook 
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will  attract  less  attention  than  the  other  two,  because  less  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  because  it  is  so  abstract  and  theoretical  as  to  make  hardly  a 
reference,  in  chapter  after  chapter,  to  the  facts  of  societary  life  which  its 
theories  are  supposed  to  explain.  Mr.  Fairbanks’  work  *  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  in  harmony  with  current  sociological  thought,  but  is  too  colorless 
to  invite  much  praise  or  attack. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith’s  work,*  on  the  other  hand,  is  preeminently  in 
touch  with  the  facts  of  our  environment,  and  with  wise  suggestions  as  to 
the  cautions  to  be  observed  in  studying  the  current  statistics  and  other 
information  al>out  them.  Here  the  student  of  Malthusianism  and  other 
problems  of  population,  as  also  the  investigator  of  dependency,  crime, 
emigration,  the  growth  of  population  in  cities,  etc.,  will  find  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  although  of  course  not  the  fullest,  recent  information,  together 
with  most  valuable  observations  about  the  general  bearing  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  information  furnished.  Its  relation  to  present  social 
questions  is  also  kept  constantly  in  mind.  For  what  it  attempts  to  be, 
namely  an  accurate  intro<luction  to  many  fields  of  investigation  of  popu¬ 
lation  problems,  rather  than  a  formal  and  connected  treatment  of  any  one 
or  of  sociology  as  a  whole,  this  work  is  invaluable. 

Professor  Giddings’  lK)ok,"  although  little  larger  than  the  last  named 
and  apparently  not  as  strong  as  Lester  F.  Ward’s  sociological  work,  will 
yet  attract  great  attention  as  a  vigorous  effort  to  reduce  to  scientific  form 
a  science  still  largely  in  its  infancy. 

The  average  reader  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  the  author’s  con¬ 
ception  of  his  science.  Instead  of  attempting  to  cofirdinate  the  results  of 
special  social  sciences,  such  as  ethics,  political  science,  economics,  etc., 
with  a  view  of  studying  the  actual  man  in  all  his  attributes,  and  thus  dis¬ 
covering  how  his  future  progress  may  l)e  hastened.  Professor  Giddings 
starts  out  with  very  abstract  considerations  of  “the  social  man,’’  who 
seems  as  different  from  the  actual  man  as  did  the  famous  “  economic 
man.’’  Now  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  need  for  such  an  alistraction ; 
but,  unless  sociology  soon  shows  a  readiness  also  to  deal  with  present 
problems  of  the  social  progress  of  the  actual  man,  a  new  department, 
with  that  end  in  view,  will  be  demanded.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
author  may  himself  plan  to  do  this  in  a  later  work.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Ward,  it  seems  that  man  has  not  been  by  nature  a  social 
animal,  as  Aristotle  held,  but  is  only  gradually  lieconiing  such.  It  ap- 

'  An  Intro<luction  to  Sociology.  By  Arthur  Fairbanks.  Pp.  '274.  New' 
York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $2.00. 

*  Statistics  and  Sociology.  By  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
feswr  of  Political  liconomy  and  Social  Science  in  Columbia  College.  Pp. 
*'■1,  398.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.  $3.00. 

*The  Principles  of  Sociology.  By  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  M.  A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Pp.  vii,  476. 
New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896.  I3.00. 
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pears  that  the  “consciousness  ‘of  kind,”  which  is  declared  to  b2  “the 
orijfinal  and  elementary  subjective  fact  of  human  nature,”  is  given  an  un¬ 
due  importance. 

Yet  the  cohesion  of  public  sentiment  in  the  South  on  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion,  or  in  Philadelphia  on  protection,  or  in  a  trade-union  as  to  the 
“scab,”  indicates  how  the  consciousness  of  kindred  interests  and  ideals 
binds  men  together.  In  a  fine  passjige  it  is  held  that  this  consciousness 
of  kind  is  being  broadened  by  Christianity,  until  it  will  include  the  world, 
securing  a  “diffusion  of  knowledge,”  an  “improvement  of  conditions,” 
an  “  upbuilding  of  character,”  and  “  uniting  the  classes  and  the  races  of 
men  in  a  spiritual  humanity.” 

The  part  which  pleasure  plays  in  developing  this  consciousness  of  kind 
is  brought  out;  and  it  is  held,  that,  if  ever  the  tenement-house  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  large  cities  is  socially  organize*!,  “  it  will  Ije  after  they  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  more  healthful  social  pleasures  than 
those  to  which  they  often  instinctively  resort.” 

Altogether  too  much  respect  is  paid  to  the  present  membership  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  “is  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand.”  In  fact,  the  membership  keeping  up  the  dues  is  under  forty 
thousand,  and  probably  under  twenty-five  thousand.  But  this  is  of 
slight  importance. 

More  significant  is  the  writer’s  opinion  of  laissez  faire,  or  the  aljsence 
of  governmental  activity.  “  No  sounder  rule  of  practical  conduct  can  be 
followed  as  long  as  we  are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  restraining  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  mature  and  normal  men;  no  worse  rule  could 
devised  for  governing  our  conduct  towards  the  immature  and  the  degen¬ 
erate.”  This  seems  to  ignore  entirely  all  those  growing  activities  of  a 
cooperative  nature,  such  as  public  water,  gas,  electric  light,  postal  service, 
and  in  some  countries  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  even  railroad 
business, — enterprises  that  are  likely  to  grow  all  the  faster  with  the 
growth  of  better  men,  and  therefore  of  better  government  which  shall  be 
more  honest  and  trustworthy. 

After  having  given  this  new  work  only  partial  praise  thus  far,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  refer  to  a  few  of  its  many  strong  points.  Although  so 
good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Ward  has  criticised  it  as  revealing  too  little 
knowledge  of  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  science,  the  work  before  us  does, 
as  a  whole,  show  most  painstaking  care  and  accuracy. 

The  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  Book  III,  describing  the  evolution  of 
society,  is  capital,  particularly  the  earlier  portions.  In  view  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  well-known  conservatism,  the  readers  of  the  Bibliothkca  Sacra 
will  be  interested  to  note  his  attitude  upon  the  few  points  of  present-day 
social  problems  to  which  he  refers.  In  one  place  he  says: — 

“  If,  beside  the  premise  that  a  man  may  be  conceived  abstractly  as  a 
competitor  with  his  fellow-man  for  economic  advantage,  economists  had 
made  use  of  the  further  premise  that  he  also  may  be  conceive*!  abstractly 
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as  an  instinctive  cotnbiner  with  his  fellow-man  for  maintaining  class 
power  and  privilege,  they  would  have  drawn  not  only  the  deduction  that 
employers  will  compete  with  one  another  in  building  up  industries,  but 
the  further  deduction  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  will  refrain  from  com¬ 
peting  with  one  another  in  buying  lal)or,  and  will  never  fail  to  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  shaping  the  social  and  the  legal  conditions  under  which  lalwr- 
ers  must  sell  their  work.  The  two  deductions  put  together  would  have 
matle  a  resultant  truth  not  unlike  the  generalizations  of  history  and  statis¬ 
tics  ”  (p.  66). 

No  one  aware  of  the  real  conditions  of  municipal  life  in  Chicago  and 
some  other  of  our  large  cities  can  fail  to  be  drawn  to  these  startling  words: 

From  such  itidications  as  a  few  societies  have  already  afforded,  and 
from  such  further  indications  as  are  now  thrusting  themselves  upon  ob¬ 
servation  in  parts  of  ICuropc  and  America,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  a 
community  whose  life  is  a  tireless  pursuit  of  materialistic  ends  in  which 
money-getting  is  the  sum  of  .success  there  will  Ik;  a  sharp  .separation  of 
the  successful  from  the  unsuccessful  classes  and  an  exploitation  of  the 
poor  by  the  rich  as  wanton  aiul  as  merciless  as  was  any  exploitation  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong  in  sfK'ieties  of  the  military  character.  In  such  a 
society  the  tools  of  the  wealthy  will  command  office  and  power.  Even 
the  laws  will  favor  the  i)rosperous  and  will  weigh  heavily  against  those 
whose  struggle  is  aguin.st  hope.  The  mercenary  spirit  will  corrupt  judg¬ 
ment  and  religion  alike.  The  magistrates  of  the  nation  will  judge  for  a 
consideration,  the  jmiests  thereof  will  teach  for  hire,  the  prophets  thereof 
will  divine  for  money,  the  princes  thereof  will  be  companions  of  thieves; 
every  one  loving  gifts  and  following  after  rewaVfls. 

“This  is  an  extreme  picture.  We  may  hope  that  in  no  society  will  the 
quest  of  gold  so  completely  subvert  the  mental  and  the  moral  life,  the 
enjoyment  of  l>eauty  and  the  love  of  truth,  as  to  separate  absolutely  the 
wealthy  from  the  poor,  or  to  throw  government  and  the  moulding  of  in- 
slitutiims  wholly  into  the  hands  of  those  who  control  the  material  means 
of  existence.  Yet,  that  a  jdutocratic  s])irit  is  a  real  cause  of  .srx:ial  rlisinte- 
gralion  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  It  playecl  its  unworthy  part  in  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Kmj)ire  and  in  the  ruin  of  the  medieval  republics.  It 
seriously  menaces  the  future  of  our  own  free  institutions.  ...  It  was  the 
rare  fortune  of  the  .American  |x;ople  that  in  its  formative  days  the  quick 
moral  life  of  such  communities  left  a  deej)  impress  on  the  larger  life  of 
the  nation.  The  impre.ss  has  not  l)een  effaced,  but  the  clear  lines  of  its 
lx;auty  have  lieen  broken  and  confused  ”  (pp.  354-356).  K.  w.  b. 

RECENT  WORKvS  ON  THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

No  student  of  American  banking  history  and  present  money  problems 
should  fail  to  read  Mr.  Horace  White’s  work,' esjxjcially  the  part  relating 

'  Money  and  Banking.  By  Horace  White.  Pp.  x,  488.  Boston  :  Ginn 
it  Co.  1896.  $1.50. 

VOL.  LIV.  NO.  213. 
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to  the  history  of  American  banking.  Few  economists  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
dorse  his  treatment  of  the  silver  question,  which  is  that  of  gold  mono¬ 
metallism,  pure  and  simple  ;  but  this  need  not  interfere  with  a  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  many  experiments  in 
banking  and  in  bank  money  in  this  country,  on  pages  235-444,  The 
book  will  serve  as  a  good  supplement  to  Mr.  Conant’s  recent  work  on  the 
general  history  of  banking  in  Europe  as  well  as  America. 

Mr.  Nelson’s  little  l>ook  on  “The  Money  we  Need,”  '  written  just  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  campaign,  contains  the  usual  jxjpular  arguments  of  the 
gold  monometallists  who  believe  the  world  has  ample  money  for  its 
needs.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  writer  should  iiwlorse  the  fallacy, 
of  which  much  use  has  .since  l)een  made,  that  reduclion  in  the  (juantity 
of  money  by  the  disapj)earance  of  gold  wouhl  lessen  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  dollar  Ixjfore  the  vacuum  were  at  all  filled  by  silver.  A  re*luc- 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  money  accompanied  by  such  restriction  in  credit 
as  would  probably  attend  the  introduction  of  free  coinage  would  surely 
still  further  lower  prices  for  a  time,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  experiment. 

Professfjr  K.  A.  Ross,  in  charge  of  economic  theory  and  finance  at 
Stanford  University,  is  the  only  one  of  our  college  professors  who  has 
written  a  popular  tract  **  on  the  free  coinage  side  in  the  jiresent  discus¬ 
sion,  as  I’rofessor  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  the 
only  one  to  do  so  on  the  side  of  gold  monometallism,  unless  we  class  as 
popular  the  able  works,  favorable  to  international  bimetallism,  of  General 
Walker  and  President  Andrews,  IVofessor  Ross  presents  a  much  smaller 
work  than  Professor  Uaughlin,  and  one  more  dignified  in  its  choice  of  il¬ 
lustrations  and  treatment  of  opponents.  While  expressing  a  preference 
for  a  higher  ratio  than  16  to  i,  he  sfiys  :  “  Historical  causes  have  fixed 

the  old  ratio  so  firmly  in  the  mitids  of  the  American  people  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  getting  uj)  enthusiasm  for  a  new-fangled  ratio.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  16  to  I  or  the  gold  standard  ;  and  put  that  way  I  am  unreservedly 
for  16  to  I.  In  the  .secoiul  place,  a  new  ratio  would  conijn?!  the  recoin¬ 
age  of  our  silver  into  bigger  dollars,  and,  apart  from  the  expense,  would 
mean  a  contraction  instead  of  an  ex))ansion.” 

In  this  latter  point.  Professor  Ross  is  apparently  mistaken,  as  e.xplaineil 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  I}inr.ioTMi‘:c.\  S.\CKA.  (Rir  existing  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  might  remain,  but  all  further  deposits  of  silver  bullion  could  cover 
the  issue  of  a  new  ty|)e  of  certificates  at  such  new  ratio  of,  perhaj)s,  22  or 
24  to  I  as  might  be  adopted. 

Professor  Ross,  as  was  natural  in  one  writing  in  the  .summer  and  from 
the  far  West,  <li<l  not  appreciate  the  tremendous  business  scare,  which 

’The  Money  w’e  Need,  Ily  Henry  Loomis  Nelson.  Pp.  124.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Pros.  1H95.  50  cents. 

-Honest  Dollars.  Ily  Professor  K.  A,  Ro.ss.  Pp.  63.  Chicago:  Chas. 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.  1896. 
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threatened  the  complete  paral^-sis  of  all  business  for  months,  if  free  coin¬ 
age  at  16  to  I  were  approved  at  the  polls. 

The  lar^e  work  of  Mr.  Shibley,*  of  Cluca>;o,  formerly  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  a  vast  (juantity  of  valuable  information  and 
discussion  of  the  silver  (luestion.  The  great  length  of  the  l>ook,  its  cheap 
cuts,  following  the  poor  exaniide  of  “Coin”  and  Professor  Laughlin, 
and  the  tendency  to  ascribe  cowardly  or  dishonest  motives  to  antagonists, 
will  doubtless  turn  away  some  intelligent  readers.  The  argument  for 
free  .silver  is,  however,  put  more  fully,  and  with  more  weight  of  author¬ 
ity  (juoted  in  its  Ijehalf  and  in  l)ehalf  of  the  author’s  arraignment  of  our 
existing  situation,  than  has  thus  far  appeared  in  the  discussion  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  where  the  weight  of  economic  authority  is  mostly  on  the  other  .side. 
The  more  concise  works  of  Ross  ami  Wharton  Barker  will  l)e  more  wi<le- 
ly  read  by  those  de.siring  to  get  the  pith  of  the  free  silver  side.  Thc.se 
wishing  to  make  a  fuller  stmly  will  gain  much  from  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Shibley,  al1)eit,  probably,  many  will  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  rem¬ 
edy  urged. 

K.  \V.  B. 


.SPAHR’S  PRKSKNT  DISTRIBUTION  OP  WKADTH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATIvS.^ 

Thi.S  work,  which  ajjpears  to  reveal  an  astonishing  concentration  of 
wealth  ajid  income  in  l)oth  this  country  and  thiro])e,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many  economists,  will  attract  great  attention.  It  is  to  lx;  regretted  that 
more  statistical  material  is  not  at  hand,  but  this  able  work  will  stimulate 
the  collection  of  it.  Dr.  Spahr,  op.e  of  the  erlitors  of  the  Outlook,  ami 
former  lecturer  at  Columbia,  took  advantage  of  the  tax  laws  of  New 
York  Slate,  which  retpiire  quite  a  complete  return  to  the  probate  court  of 
all  {)ro]K-rties  of  deceasetl  ])ersons,  and  gathered  valuable  data.  It  appears 
that  while  there  are  twice  as  many  savings-banks  accounts  in  New  York 
city  as  there  are  families,  two-thinis  of  the  heads  of  families  dying  dur¬ 
ing  certain  months  in  1H92  left  no  proix;rty  other  than  hou.sehold  effects. 
This  and  many  other  facts  indicate  that  a  large  poition  of  the  savings- 
l)ank  deposits  are  by  the  well-to-do,  who  have  deposits  in  many  banks  at 
the  sjune  time,  or  at  least  are  not  so  largely  by  the  wage-earner  as  com¬ 
monly  siij)j)osed. 

Kxcluding  New  York  City  and  BrfH>klyn  as  not  typical,  the  probate  re¬ 
turns  from  thirty -.six  counties  of  the  State  indicate  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  heads  of  families  leave  nothing  at  death  sxive  household  furniture, 
pnjbably  of  less  than  ^2fX)  value.  Two  i)er  cent  of  the  rest,  or  one  per  cent 

'The  Money  Question.  By  Geo.  II.  Shibley.  Pp.  743.  Chicago;  The 
Stable  Money  Publishing  Co.  1H96. 

*Tlie  Present  Di.stribiition  of  Wealth  in  the  I’nited  States.  By  Charles 
B.  Spahr,  Ph.  D.  Pj).  184.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  i.S0.  Ji.so. 
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of  the  whole,  leave  in  properties  of  $50,000  and  upwards  about  one-half 
of  all  inheritances,  and  so  must  own  half  the  wealth.  There  are  jfiven 
s(>me  facts  to  indicate  rather  than  prove  the  author’s  belief,  that  this  pro- 
]K)rtion  ap])lies  to  the  whole  country.  It  will  be  recalled  as  confirmatory 
of  this  that  tlie  conservative  ami  able  head  of  the  United  States  Mort;<age 
Census  estimated  that  52  ])er  cent  of  onr  jwpulation  own  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  and  three-one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent 
own  20  ])er  cent. 

The  inventoried  probates  of  Massachusetts  from  i829-3r  to  18.89-91 
show  that  esUites  over  $5o.rKX)  }.(rew  from  34  per  cent  of  all  the  property 
probated  to  55  j)er  cent,  while  pro])erties  umler  $5,ckxj  diminished  from 
25  to  1 1  per  cent.  Yet  small  estates  .seem  more  commonly  probated  now 
and  larjfe  ones  seem  more  undervalued. 

h'roni  a  keen  analysis  of  the  Aldrich  or  Senate  report  on  wajjes  and 
])rices  so  often  (juoted,  it  is  shown  that  the  materials  for  the  report  were 
combined  in  a  very'  defective  way',  and  that  they  really  indicate  a  fall  in 
nominal  or  money  wages  in  gold  of  nearly  .seven  per  cent  from  1873 
1891,  instead  of  a  rise  of  over  fourteen  ])er  cent  claimed  in  the  Report. 
Inde])endent  research  had  already  convinced  the  reviewer  that  criticism 
of  the  Report  might  go  even  farther  than  Dr.  Spahr  has  carrie»l  it.  Im- 
agiiie  the  assumption  that  wages  in  all  th.e  stores  of  the  United  Stites 
had  risen,  because  they'  had  done  so  in  two  New  I'higland  stores  employ¬ 
ing  together  less  than  thirty'  clerks!  This  is  mentiojied  by  Dr.  Sp.ahr. 

IIeatteniptsthedaringta.sk  of  jiroving  that  the  Ivnglish  statisticians 
have  wrongly  interjireted  their  own  figures.  I'or  instance,  Oiffin  seems 
to  have  ignored  the  vast  increase  of  income  from  corporations,  confining 
himself  to  the  income  from  tra<les  and  ])rofessions,  when  he  marshalled 
figures  to  jirove  that  the  income  of  the  poor  has  increaserl  faster  than  that 
of  the  rich.  These  Kngli.sh  statisticians  are  certainly  jilaced  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  their  defense  will  be. 

The  author  gives  some  data  for  his  belief  that  one  jwr  cent  of  in¬ 
come  receivers  enj(»y  one-fourth  of  the  U)tal  income  of  this  country,  and 
thirty-five  per  cent  in  Oreat  Britain,  while  one-half  of  the  population  in 
this  country  receive  only  one-fifth  of  its  income. 

As  already  .suggested,  further  research  is  needed  before  we  dogmatize 
too  much,  but  surely'  Dr.  Spahr  has  presented  facts  and  conclusions  which 
no  one  can  ignore  who  desires  some  light  on  the  nuxlern  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  wealth  concentration. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  original  work  is  its  claim,  in 
opposition  to  Profe.ssor  Seligman  and  many  others,  that  the  American 
system  of  taxing  pro|)erty  w'ill  give  substantially  the  same  results  as  the 
growing  European  system  of  income  taxation,  as  soon  as  we  stop  attempt¬ 
ing  to  tax  both  phy.sical  properties  and  the  .securities  based  on  them  so 
far  as  the  latter  do  not  exceed  in  value  these  phy'sical  properties. 

E.  w.  B. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  CLASSICS  SERIES. 

Professor  \V.  J.  Ashley  is  doing  a  great  service  to  all  students  of 
economic  problems  by  republishing,  in  cheap  yet  neat  form,  short  typi¬ 
cal  chapters  from  the  writings  of  our  greatest  economists  past  and  present. 

Every  one  must  commend  the  choice  of  the  selections  fromSmith,  Mal- 
thus,  Ricardo,  Mun,  Jones,*  and  Schmoller*  already  made  in  separate 
books,  while  many  will  regret  the  absence  of  critical  notes.  But  all  will 
prefer  the  text  and  brief  introductory  notes  by  Professor  Ashley  to  any 
critical  discussion,  no  matter  how  able,  if  a  choice  must  be  made. 

In  the  interesting  quotations  l>efore  us  from  the  great  living  head  of 
the  historical  school  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  appears  a 
very  valuable  defense  of  the  much  misunderstood  mercantilist  legislation 
of  the  last  century  and  the  one  preceding.  Out  of  warring  towms  and 
small  country  districts  there  grew  up  a  spirit  of  nationality,  w’hich  swept 
away  local  barriers  of  tariffs,  etc,,  while  forced  by  the  soundest  consider¬ 
ations  of  public  policy,  in  the  author’s  view,  to  adopt  toward  other  na¬ 
tions  the  siinie  selfish  policy  that  they  were  using.  The  exposure  of  the 
conduct  of  Holland  and  England  at  a  time  when  they  are  now  supjKJsed 
to  have  taken  a  disinterested  stand  in  favor  of  freer  trade  and  social  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  nations  is  very  well  done. 

The  following  paragraph  is  well  worth  quoting:  “  The  doctrine  of  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  economic  interests  of  all  states  is  just  as  false  as 
the  opinion  then  entertained  [i6th  and  17th  centuries]  that  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  one  state  is  alw’ays  a  disiulvantage  to  another.  ...  In  reality,  all 
social  iKxlies,  and  therefore  economic  (Kxlies  among  them, — at  first  towns 
and  districts,  and  afterwards  nations  and  states, — stand  to  one  another 
in  a  double  relation;  a  relation  of  action  and  reaction  by  which  they 
nuitually  suppletnent  one  another,  and  a  relation  of  dei)endence,  exploit¬ 
ation,  and  struggle  for  supremacy.  The  latter  is  the  original  one;  and 
only  slowly,  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  millenniums,  is  the  antagon¬ 
ism  softened.  Even  to-day  the  great  economic  Powers  seek  to  utilize 
their  economic  superiority  in  all  their  international  relations  and  to 
retain  weaker  nations  in  dependence;  even  to-<lay  any  half-civilized 
nation  or  trif)e,  among  whom  the  English  or  EYench  establish  them¬ 
selves,  is  in  danger,  first  of  a  sort  of  slavery  for  debt  and  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  and,  following  closely  in  the  wake,  t)f  ix)litical  annexa¬ 
tion  and  economic  exploitation, — though  this,  indeed,  may  turn  into  an 
economic  education  for  it.”  E.  w.  b. 

'Peasant  Rents.  By  Richard  Jones.  Pp.  xii,  207.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1  .S95.  75  cents. 

*The  Mercantile  System.  By  Gustav  Schmoller.  Pp.  95.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1896.  75  cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  ail  unostentatious  way  a  most  worthy  charity  has  been  founded  in 
Chicai<o  at  42  Custom  House  Place.  Two  brothers  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  liave  invested  $40,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  char¬ 
itable  purposes.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  a  Workinj^  Men’s  Home  and 
Medical  Mission,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Ixiard  of  trustees,  not  one  of 
whom  is  a  resident  of  Chica^jo.  It  furnishes  for  ten  cents  a  day  a  clean, 
comfortable  lied,  free  baths  of  various  kinds,  includinjjj  shower  and  full 
b.'ith,  free  laundry,  free  medical  ilispensiiry  under  the  char^je  of  a  com- 
jietent  jihysician.  A  ^ood  penny  lunch  counter  is  attached  where  good, 
wholesome,  well-cooked  soups,  grains,  sandwiches,  and  coffee  at  one  cent 
a  dish  are  furnished.  A  free  reading  room  with  perio<licals  and  books;  a 
.system  of  visiting  nurses;  a  lying-in  home  for  friendless  girls;  a  gospel 
service;  a  farm  in  the  country,  where  men  are  sent  to  cultivate  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  small  fruits;  and  an  industrial  department,  where  carjK*ts  and 
rugs  are  woven;  are  some  of  the  valuable  features.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
quiet  but  effective  charities  in  Chicago,  and  is  a  testimony  to  that  real 
ami  best  form  of  altruism  known  to  the  world, — a  love  for  humanity 
.springing  from  a  religious  inspiration,  a  genuine  love  for  Jesus  Christ. 
If  crime  and  wickedness  are  ever  banished  from  earth,  it  will  be  by  the 
“  ])roj)ulsive  power  of  such  an  affection,”  and  a  .sociology  that  fails  to 
reckon  with  this  ])ower  as  a  living,  moving,  actual  force  in  the  world  is 
to  just  that  extent  impracticable  and  unscientific.  Such  a  charity  was 
not  founded  to  ac(juire  a  gocwl  name  nor  wealth,  for  the  names  of  its 
founders  are  unknown.  Genuine  Christianity'  is  life  no  less  than  light; 
it  is  good  works  no  less  than  philosophy.  z.  s.  H. 

On  a  recent  vi.sit  to  the  old  Emerson  home  at  Conconl,  Mass.,  it  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Emerson’s  income  during  most  of  his  life  was  rarely 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Yet  millions  of  Americans  have 
an  idea  that  .a  man’s  ability  is  in  pro|M)rtion  to  his  income,  and  that  those 
are  most  worthy  of  respect  who  have  acquired  the  most  wealth.  It  is 
alxjut  time  that  we  learned  that  money-getting  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
mentality  than  musical  or  poetic  or  philo.sophical  or  many  another  talent. 

When  propositions  are  before  a  community  for  improvements  in  the 
educational  system  or  in  bath-hou.ses,  water-supply,  etc.,  in  the  case  of 
cities,  how  frequent  is  the  claim,  even  in  rich  communities,  that  the  re¬ 
quisite  taxes  would  lessen  the  wealth,  as  if  that  were  the  only  factor  to 
be  considered.  To  all  such  the  life  of  Emerson  doing  some  of  the  liest 
work  of  the  century  on  three  hundrefl  dollars  a  y-ear  convey's  an  impor¬ 
tant  lesson.  K.  vv.  b. 

Ju.ST  before  lecturing  upon  Christ’s  attitude  upon  social  questions,  a 
well-known  preacher  and  student  of  sociology  east  of  the  Mis.sissippi  was 
remonstrated  with  by  a  church  official  in  somewhat  the  following  words; 
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“  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  popularizing  these  ideas  of  Christ.  I  have 
studied  them  a  good  deal  and  believe  you  understand  them  correctly,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  your  presenting  them  to  the  people,  for  these  ideas  of 
Jesus  are  so  dreadfully  disturbing  !  ” 

This  is  typical  of  the  absurd  and  almost  criminal  excess  of  caution, 
bordering  on  cowardice,  that  is  to-day  keeping  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
church  from  any  vigorous  promulgation  of  business  and  social  righteous¬ 
ness.  To  l)e  sure,  Jesus  has  been  declared  to  have  been  something  of  an 
opportunist,  so  that  when  his  prosecutors  tried  to  convict  him,  they  had  to 
do  it  by  false  witnesses,  although  the  spirit  of  all  he  said  and  did  was  de¬ 
structive  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  his  time.  Tact  in  the 
presentation  of  the  gospel’s  revolutionary  principles  of  social  service  and 
righteousness  is  still  necessary,  but  few  will  honestly  think  that  they  can 
find  in  Jesus’  example  any  warrant  for  the  altogether  too  typical  attitude 
of  the  church  officer  alxjve  quoted.  E.  w.  B. 

The  writer’s  article  on  “The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver’’  in  the  last  is.sue 
has  been  criticised  by  some  journals  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  necessarily  brief 
extracts  from  it  sent  out  as  advance  sheets  by  the  publishers.  While  the 
author  attempted  to  give  some  of  the  arguments  that  to  him  .seemed  most 
weighty  on  both  sides  of  the  (jnestion  of  free  coinage,  he  stated  in  a  post¬ 
script:  “  If  we  are  to  have  free  coinage,  without  European  cooperation,  a 
ratio  of  22  to  i  would  seem  to  the  writer  safer,  and  more  likely  to  pass 
both  houses  of  Congre.s.s,  than  16  to  i.’’  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  in¬ 
ternational  bimetallism  and,  in  default  of  that,  iiave  favored  either  free 
coinage  at  such  a  higher  ratio  than  16  to  i  and  nearer  the  market  ratio  as 
would  l)e  likely  to  keep  the  two  metals  on  a  substantial  parity,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  have  favored  some  approach  to  the  famous  .scheme  of  Secre- 
tar\-  Windom,  that  we  should  receive  silver  bullion  at  its  market  price, 
issue  silver  certificates  thereon,  and  redeem  them  in  the  same  value  (not 
weight )  of  .silver  as  might  rule  in  the  market  at  the  time  of  presentation 
of  the  certificates  for  redemption,  the  government  standing  the  small  loss 
or  securing  the  .small  gain  that  might  accrue  from  the  fall  or  rise  of  silver 
bullion.  These  silver  certificates  would  somewhat  lessen  the  demand  for 
gold  as  primary  money,  while  as  goo<i  as  gold  in  purcha.sing  power. 

Secretary  Windom’s  other  scheme  for  relieving  a  run  upon  really  sol¬ 
vent  institutions  for  money  in  a  panic  by  allowing  any  posses.sor  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  government  bonds  to  secure  at  once  government  paper  money 
in  return  for  them,  but  on  such  conditions  as  would  make  it  profitable  to 
retire  the  extra  money  is.sue  as  soon  as  the  stringency  was  over,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  those  who  spoke  upon  the  subject,  as  several  did,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As.sociation. 

In  the  tremendous  struggle  to  improve  our  monetary  situation  which 
the  Republican  party  has  just  l^gun,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Windom,  and  of  Fonda  whose  recent  Ixiok  was 
briefly  reviewed  in  our  Octolx:r  is.sue.  E.  w.  B. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrinf..  (International  Theological  Library.) 

Ily  Gf.orgk  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  Pp.  xvi,  583.  New  York : 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  work  upon  the  history 
of  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  appeared  in  America.  It  embraces  the 
whole  scojK;  of  the  Christian  history  from  the  beginning  to  our  own  day, 
and  pays  attention  to  every  imix>rtant  school  of  thought  and  separate 
communion,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  discussion  is 
condensed,  and  yet  very  well  projK)rtioned,  the  great  writers  receiving  at¬ 
tention  commensurate  with  their  importance.  One-half  of  the  entire 
work  is  devoted  to  Modern  Theology,  and  about  one-fourth  of  it  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  American  Theology  receives  its  first  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  in  .such  a  work. 

The  great  characteristics  distinguishing  the  work,  as  would  l)e  exi)ect- 
ed  by  all  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings  of  Professor  Fisher,  are 
lucidity,  accuracy,  wide  learning,  fairne.ss,  jiobriety,  and  sane  rea.sonabil- 
ity.  He  is  a  g(Kxl  student  of  the  great  recent  writers  upon  this  discipline, 
such  as  Harnack,  but  he  is  himself  an  independent  master  in  the  branch, 
and  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  l)e  carried  into  the  extremes  to  which 
any  of  these  writers  may  have  l>een  led.  The  theories  which  Harnack  has 
spun  aljout  Montanism,  which  have  exalte«i  that  com])aratively  insignifi¬ 
cant  phenomenon  to  the  place  of  a  ])ivoti:l  element  in  Christian  histor)’, 
find  no  echo  in  the  sol>er  aiul  objective  account  which  we  find  in  these 
pages.  Another  characteristic  which  we  might  mention  is  the  imperson¬ 
ality  of  the  book,  by  which  word  we  would  designate  the*  fact  that  the 
writer  is  endeavoring  con.stantly  to  give  us  not  his  ow  n  opinion  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but  what  another  man,  as  wise  as 
himself,  might  fairly  call  the  generally  accepted  and  reasonable  ojfinion. 
This  characteristic  is  evident  in  nearly  every  detail,  as  when  he  discusses 
the  date  of  the  Didache.  The  lx)ok  is  one  that  commands  confidence, 
therefore,  and  will  l)e  useful  to  persons  of  quite  different  sc1kx)1s,  who  use 
it  for  quite  different  purposes.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Fisher’s  own 
position  as  an  American,  and  even  as  a  Congregationalist,  is  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  we  have  an  amount  of  attention  devoted,  for  example,  to  New 
Flngland  Theology,  which  no  one  will  maintain,  in  view  of  its  importance 
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to  this  country,  is  excessive,  but  which  scarcely  any  other  writer  would 
have  l)een  qualified  to  give  it. 

It  were  more  agreeable  to  bestow  upon  such  a  book  nothing  but  praise, 
especially  as  it  has  been  found  at  several  points  to  agree  with  views  which 
the  present  writer  had  formed  by  his  own  study  long  since,  and  in  which 
he  now  finds  himself,  as  a  German  scholar  once  remarked,  “  infinitely 
strengthened.”  In  one  respect,  however,  the  book  disappoints  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  lingers  in  general  upon  the  plain  of  an  annalistic  narra¬ 
tive  of  facts  rather  than  attains  the  heights  of  a  fully  genetic  history. 
True,  this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  No  history  of  such  a  structure  as  is  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  could  fail  to  exhibit  the  great  outlines  of  its 
growth  through  the  ages,  if  at  all  faithful  to  the  facts.  It  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  difference  of  judgment  just  to  what  extent  the  endeavor  shall 
be  made  to  emphasize  the  main  current  of  things  and  exhibit  the  steps  by 
which  the  conception  of  a  given  doctrine  has  advanced  from  one  writer 
to  another.  But  we  cannot  suppress  the  regret  that  this  has  not  l)een 
(lone  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  has  l)een  in  the  present  volume 
Take,  for  example,  the  treatment  of  Augustine.  The  great  significance 
of  that  writer  for  the  growing  edifice  of  Christian  doctrine  lies  in  his  dis¬ 
cussions  of  anthropology.  The  secret  of  Augustine’s  view  of  sin  is  his 
view  of  grace,  and  this  has  its  theological  root  in  his  view  of  God,  as  it 
has  its  practical  root  in  his  experience  of  regeneration.  To  begin,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  to  trace  in  its  logical  order  the  con¬ 
nection  of  element  with  element  of  his  doctrine  is  at  the  same  time  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of  events,  to  make  Augustine  intelligible  to  the  reader  and 
to  present  Augustinianism  in  all  its  strength  as  it  appeared  to  its  origi¬ 
nator.  In  the  progress  of  this  narration  many  other  elements  must,  of 
course,  come  in  as  “peripheral,”  to  use  Thomasius’  word,  but  certainly 
the  intrfxluction  of  Augustine’s  ill-digested  and  altogether  valueless  opin¬ 
ions  u])on  justification,  the  atonement,  and  eschatology,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  space  given  to  his  residtless  discussions 
of  creationism  z'crsus  traducianism,  can  serv’e  only  to  confuse  the  mind 
and  to  obscure  the  true  work  and  service  of  the  great  teacher. 

In  fact,  what  we  want  in  a  lx)ok  of  this  kind  is  not  a  history’  of  men 
but  of  ideas,  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  doctrinal  system. 
It  must  l)e  a  history  not  dissociated  from  men  ;  bid,  after  all,  not  what  a 
man  held  in  all  its  details,  is  the  real  matter  of  intere.st  to  us,  but  what 
he  had  to  contribute  to  Christian  thinking.  Hence,  while  now  and  then 
the  historian  will  pause  to  gather  up  all  the  elements  of  the  system  of 
some  transitional  man,  like  Irenaius,  it  will  lx;  as  much  his  task  to  sup¬ 
press  or  pass  over  certain  wholly  meaningless  details  as  it  w’ould  lx;  that 
of  the  annalist  to  record  them. 

We  regret  this  deficiency  in  our  historian  the  more  liecause  the  failure 
to  keep  more  sharply  the  demands  of  history  in  mind  has  .sometimes  ob¬ 
scured  the  vision  of  important  doctrinal  facts.  Iremeus  was  the  first  in 
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the  church  to  make  Christology  the  center  of  the  system  ;  but  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  lost  sight  of  in  Professor  Fisher’s  delineation.  The  account 
of  Luther’s  theology  is  the  lx;st  in  form  and  most  comprehensive  of  any- 
thing  in  the  lKX>k  till  we  come  to  the  New  England  School,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  Professor  I'isher's  former  and  wide  studies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation.  But  how  does  he  fail  to  discuss,  as  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  necessities  of  his  sacramental  theories,  Luther’s  remark¬ 
able  discus.sions  of  the  cominunicatio  idiontatum  in  its  application  to 
Christology  ? 

But  enough  of  this  .style  of  remark.  If  the  tx>ok  does  not  ri.se  by  a  free 
use  of  the  historical  imagination  to  the  higher  planes  of  historical  writ¬ 
ing,  it  certainly  pursues  its  course  upon  the  lower  plane  with  distin¬ 
guished  success. 

W'e  strike  a  rich  vein  when  we  turn  to  the  account  of  theology  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  We  note  one  error  in 
pa.ssing,  that  Pynchon’s  theory  of  the  atonement  “is  not  essentially 
diverse  from  the  governmental  theory,’’  since  he  can  hardly  l)e  said  to 
have  had  a  theory  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  that  the  atonement  was  made 
by  Christ’s  “mediatorial  ol)edience.’’  The  treatment  of  Edwards  is  a 
masteqnece.  While  the  full  tneasure  of  the  greatness  of  this  theologian 
is  acknowledged,  his  preeminence  is  placed  rather  in  his  dialectic  skill, 
his  thoroughness,  his  earnestness,  and  his  spirituality  than  in  intellect¬ 
ual  originality  ;  and  this  is  to  make  a  correct  discrimination.  The  de¬ 
pendence  of  Edw’ards  uiK)n  Locke  for  the  ideas  and  even  the  individual 
proofs  of  his  theory  of  the  will,  is  made  perfectly  plain.  The  strictly 
causal  efTiciency  of  motives  is  stated,  as  Edwards  presents  it,  and  his 
failure  really  to  understand  and  actually  to  refute  his  adversaries  made 
plain.  Considering  the  place  which  a  generation  of  writers  gave 
to  Edwards,  and  the  wrestings  of  history  w’hich  they  performed  to  bring 
their  own  (juite  different  theories  into  sup]X)sed  harmony  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  great  leader,  this  objective  view  of  Ed wanls  on  Professor 
Fisher’s  ])art  may  lx;  .said  to  be  an  achievemejit  second  to  none  in  diffi¬ 
culty  and  importance  in  the  whole  w’ork.  The  true  place  is  also  given  to 
Ivlwards’  treati.se  upon  Virtue,  which  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  his 
prfxluctions  and  the  most  influential  in  succeeding  generations.  It  deter¬ 
mined  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the  atonement  which  l)ecame  char¬ 
acteristic  of  New  England,  and  it  will  l>e  likely  to  mcxlify  that  theology 
still  further.  The  series  of  great  writers  among  us  is  then  passerl  in  re¬ 
view,  notice  being  taken  of  the  extreme  school  who  l)ecame  Unitarians. 
The  only  criticism  we  are  inclined  to  make  is  upon  the  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  Bu.shnell.  I'rom  the  stand|K>int  of  the  annalist,  it  may 
not  l)e  too  much  ;  but  considered  as  having  contributed  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  thought  by  elements  of  j>ermanent  value,  Bushnell  can  scarcely 
claim  so  prolonged  attention,  wdiich  is,  in  fact,  largely  taken  up  with  the 
account  of  his  own  personal  vacillation.  Still,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  won¬ 
derfully  suggestive  w’riter. 
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But  we  pause  in  this  review.  To  the  end,  the  lK)ok  is  well  sustained 
and  thoroughly  well  done.  It  is  a  monument  of  thorough  American 
scholarship.  No  American  scholar  could  have  done  it  Ijetter,  scarcely 
any  as  well,  whether  in  Europe  or  America.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  l)ook  and  a  great  credit  to  our  country  and  our  times. 

r'R.\NK  Hugh  Foster. 

Oaki.avu.  Cal. 

History,  Frophi<:cy  and  the  Monuments;  or,  Israel  and  the  Nations. 
Bv  Jamics  Frederick  McCurdy,  I’h.  D.,  IJv.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  I'niversity  College,  Toronto.  Volume  II.  To  THic  Fale 
OK  Nineveh.  Pp.  xxii,  433.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1S96.  $3.00. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  brought  the  history  down  to  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  was  noticed  in  the  BihlioTHECA  Sacr.a  for  January,  1895. 
The  author  ex])ected  to  finish  his  task  in  a  .second  volume.  We  are  glad 
he  did  not,  for  the  extension  of  his  plan  to  include  a  third  volume  se¬ 
cures  for  ns  a  more  elalxirate  presentation  of  the  inner  development  of 
Israel  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  have  yet  to  look  forward  to  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  literature  of  the  peojile  in  the  final  part. 

The  former  volume  received  high  praise  as  it  appeared,  and  a  third 
edition  alre.'idy  issueil  is  proof  tliat  it  has  found  a  place  for  it.self.  The 
second  volume  is  a  worthy  successor.  The  relations  of  Judah  to  foreign 
nations  in  the  fierioil  covereii  are  jiretty  thoroughly  treated  in  the  recent 
commentaries.  McCurdy  raises  his  l>ook  out  of  the  ordinary  by  inter¬ 
rupting  the  external  history  at  the  fall  of  Samaria,  an<l  devoting  the  first 
half  of  the  volume  to  a  .somewhat  different  subject,  though  one  which  he 
handles  with  equal  vigor,  the  “  Inner  Development  of  Israel.”  Thanks 
are  due  liiia  for  an  elalxirate  and  dignified  treatment  of  this  unfamiliar 
topic.  In  his  own  words,  he  attempts  ‘‘to  trace  the  rise,  direction  and 
issue  of  the  hidden  currents  of  national  life.”  We  are  thus  at  last  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  people  of  Israel.  The  topics  are  many  which  must 
lie  treated  before  this  Ixxik  could  be  written;  and  the  work  of  future 
years  will,  it  is  to  be  hojied,  render  it  jxissible  to  fill  out  the  picture  more 
completely;  but  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  these  sub¬ 
sidiary  studies,  that  not  .\ssyriology  or  the  Cognates  or  excavations  or 
criticism  is  our  goal,  but  this  same  internal  development  of  Israel,  as  af¬ 
fected  to  lx-  sure  by  their  environment,  but  also  by  their  own  endowments 
and  by  their  rich  heritage  of  divine  instruction. 

McCurdy  pt^rhaps  nowhere  better  exjdains  the  title  of  his  work  than  in 
the  following  sentences:  ‘‘  The  relations  of  the  subject  states  of  the  (As¬ 
syrian)  empire  to  the  sovereign  power;  the  conditions  of  protection  or  of 
tolerance  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  repres.sion  or  of  obliteration  on  the 
other;  the  ilegrees  of  subjection;  the  civil  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
dependent  peoples, — these  conditions,  learned  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
governing  nation,  assume  now  a  dignity  and  importance  which  in  their 
immeiliate  .setting  they  could  never  deseiwe.  They  are  brought  clo.se  to 
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the  immortal  and  priceless  words  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel,  and  both  to- 
j^ether  furnish  the  key  to  the  history  of  those  memorable  times.”  It  ha* 
been  said  by  some  reviewers  of  Vol.  I.  that  the  work  forms  an  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  and  so  it  does;  but  the  author  could  do  no  less. 
The  case  simply  illustrates  the  new  spirit  that  has  of  late  come  over  Bible 
study.  Scholars  search  the  uttennost  and  nethennost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  secure  material  that  will  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
they  do  well.  We  all  agree  with  Sayce  that  no  archa;ological  witness 
can  be  ignored,  and  all  critical  inferences  made  from  such  data  must  be 
held  tentatively,  subject  to  mo<lification  required  by  newly  found  facts. 
Arcliajology,  however,  shares  with  criticism,  or  any  other  science,  the 
uncertainties  that  arise  from  insufficient  data,  and  it  is  as  safe  to  guess 
with  the  critics  as  to  guess  with  the  archaeologists,  if  guesswork  it  must 
be.  The  frequent  quarrels  between  these  two  classes  might  l)e  averted 
if  all  would  recognize  to  what  an  extent  ()1<1  Testament  investigation  is, 
and  must  be,  a  series  of  clever  inferences  from  insufficient  data.  The 
chief  thing  is  not  the  glorification  of  archaeology,  as  would  seem  to  be  the 
aim  of  some,  or  of  critici.sm  on  the  other  hand,  but  the  lietter  under¬ 
standing  of  the  iieojde  of  Israel.  In  rising  above  these  quarrels  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  jirincipal  object  the  .study  of  the  life,  character,  ami  institutions 
of  the  nation,  McCurdy  has  rendered  a  grand  ser\  ice. 

A  second  reason  given  for  this  emphasis  is  stated  to  be  the  great  need 
that  Old  Testament  students  should  have  a  consistent  and  rational  con¬ 
ception  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  word  of  Revelation  came  to 
the  people.  Higher  criticism  must  rest  on  a  broad  and  sure  foundation 
or  abdicate  its  seat  of  jiopular  authority. 

After  a  chapter  of  review  of  the  jireceding  volume,  the  auth.or  jiroceeds 
to  analyze  the  elements  and  character  of  Hebrew  society.  Tlie  clan  is 
the  nucleus  of  jiolitical  expansion.  In  distinction  from  the  family  whose 
uniting  bond  is  kinsliij),  the  clan  is  bound  together  by  association  of  cus¬ 
tom  and  belief.  He  is  incline<l  to  the  view  that  the  earliest  clans  gradu¬ 
ally  came  into  being  as  organizations  through  association  of  individuals 
already  members  of  families;  but  he  notes  that  the  ipiestion  does  not 
‘‘touch  the  so-called  ‘  i)atriarchal  ’  stage  of  ancient  Israel,  since  Abraham 
and  his  jw^ople  belonged  to  a  jx'riod  of  stjcial  development  subseciuent  to 
the  conditions  in  (juestion.” 

Very  instructive  and  suggestive  are  the  paragrajdis  which  treat  of 
the  importance  to  their  literature  and  religion  of  their  system  of  slavery, 
of  their  family  government,  of  the  wifely  relation  among  them,  of  father¬ 
hood  and  motherhood.  Prom  these  in.stitutions  and  relationships  comes 
largely  the  tenninology  of  their  religion.  History  of  Doctrine  <loes  not 
properly  Iregin  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  Fathers,  or  even  with 
New  Testament  Theology.  It  should  be  traced  all  the  way  from  the  earli¬ 
est  Semitic  institutions  down  through  the  vicissitudes  of  Old  Testament 
times. 
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In  the  chapter  on  the  Hebrews  as  nomads  and  senii-nomads  we  have  a 
stout  defense  of  the  principal  features  of  the  narratives  of  the  Kxodus, 
the  stjjonrn  in  K}<ypt,  and  the  patriarchal  times.  This  is  refreshinj,?  after 
so  much  sjiid  in  certain  quarters  against  those  narratives.  We  may  in  a 
word  suggest  his  argument.  The  cult  of  Jehovah  was  no  novelty  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  it  cannot  have  originated  in 
Egypt.  It  mu.st  go  back  to  still  earlier  times.  It  must  have  been  vig¬ 
orous  or  it  would  have  l>een  lost  in  Egypt.  Israel  itself,  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  Egyptian  oppreasion  and  to  enter  on  its  sub.sequent  career  at 
the  stage  of  development  which  it  in  fact  occupied,  must  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  and  coherent,  and  must  have  had  alx)ut  such  a  past  as  is  pictured 
in  (ieiiesis  and  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus. 

Repudiating  thus  the  mythical  character  of  those  stories,  he  on  the 
other  liaml  j)lea<ls  for  a  “larger  interpretation  of  the  patriarchal  narra¬ 
tives”  than  is  the  traditional  one.  “  .\braham  and  his  descendants  in 
the  time  of  historical  influence  were  of  course  only  the  heads  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  families  in  their  respective  clans.”  They  were  the  men  of  force  of 
character,  and  hence  were  outstanding  representatives  of  the  race.  In 
Egypt  the  prevailingly  social  life  of  the  patriarchal  families  gave  place 
to  the  jiolitical  life  of  clans.  The  change  in  Hebrew  society  at  the  Exo¬ 
dus  was  not  a  new  creation  but  an  evolution.  The  first  step  tow'ard  a 
common  national  life  was  taken  before  the  revealed  law  of  Sinai  and  no 
revelation  is  claimed  as  its  authorization.  In  like  manner  the  whole 
social  devclojmient  throughout  the  existence  of  the  nation  is  left  to  work 
itself  out  without  interference  on  the  part  of  revelation.  Human  society 
is  taken  for  granted  as  it  stands.  It  is  the  tluties  that  grow  out  of  social 
relations  that  are  divinely  dictated. 

The  interval  betw'cen  the  settlement  in  Canaan  and  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  was  of  necessity  marked  first  of  all  by  the  breaking  up 
of  tlie  old  tribal  .system.  This  was  not  followed,  as  it  .should  have  been, 
by  a  durable  reunion  on  any  extensive  .scale  and  resting  on  any  inner 
principle  of  cohe.sion.  The  lack  of  a  central  judicial  or  religious  system, 
and,  j.'ositively,  the  establishment  of  local  courts  and  local  shrines,  w’ere 
among  the  «lisintegrating  agencies  of  the  i>erio<l. 

In  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  Saul,  although  king  in  name,  was  really 
dictator  of  an  unorganized  people,  and  therefore  he  failed.  David  organ¬ 
ized  the  kingdom,  and  the  monarchy  began  to  fulfill  its  functions.  His 
centralization  was,  however,  carrie<l  on  in  a  way  to  conciliate  all  the 
tril)es.  Solomon  failed  at  this  ptjint.  and  erred  also  in  attempting  to 
make  his  kingdom  a  commercial  nation. 

This  b(x>k  closes  with  a  fine  chapter  on  society,  morals,  and  religion, 
in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  poor  in  Israel,  as  a  social  fac- 
tor,  opjx>sed  and  oppre.ssed  by  the  aristocracy. 

The  ground  traversed  by  the  eighth  book,  namely,  the  Hebrews,  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Assyrians,  is  more  familiar,  but  we  find  a  wider  horizon  than  is 
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usual,  and  a  recognition  of  the  influence  on  Palestine  of  jHioples  and 
transactions  remote  from  it  jjeoj^raphically. 

In  thus  sinj^lin;^  out  a  jx)int  here  and  there  for  mention,  we  mean  no 
reflectioji  ujx>n  the  rest.  It  is  a  profitable  bcx>k  to  own,  and  an  inspiring 
book  to  read,  Owkn  II.  Gatks. 

Ork'.in  and  Dhvki.opmknt  of  thk  Nicknk  Thkoi/kiy  ;  with  some 

Reference  to  the  Ritschlian  View  of  Theology  and  Ili.story  of  Doctrine. 

Ily  Ml’OH  M.  Scott,  D.D.  Chica^^o  Theolo^jical  Seminary  Press.  1896. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Scott  presents  to  the  public  six  exceedingly 
fresh  and  pungent  lectures,  which  give  a  vigorous  treatment  of  .srmie  of 
the  most  vital  questions  of  theology,  to  which  he  has  added  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  footnotes  in  the  same  vein,  gathered  from  a  broad  reading  of  Ger¬ 
man  theological  literature.  The  clear  ex^Ktsition  of  the  developnjent  of 
the  Logos  Christology,  with  a  view  to  e.stablishing  the  legitimacy  of  that 
development,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly 
han<lling.  Professor  Scott’s  knowledge  of  the  fjue.stions  of  early  church 
history  recalls  not  infrequently  Henry  II.  Smith’s  keen  historical  insight. 

Ilut  the  book  would  have  been  more  effective  in  positive  results,  lx)th 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Nicene  and  of  Ritschlian  theology,  if  the  au¬ 
thor  had  not  pro|X)sed  to  treat  of  Ritschlianism  in  distinction  from  other 
types  of  CFerman  thought.  In  the  l)ody  of  the  book  he  has  treated  of 
Gennan  thought  in  general,  with  the  result  that  the  one  ty|Xf  esjK-cially 
iianied  in  the  title-i)age  has  received  no  clear  and  distinguishing  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  The  innocent  reader  not  previously  informed  upon 
Ritschlian  theology  might  sometimes  suppose  that  Lipsius  and  Har- 
nack,  Pfleiderer  and  Loofs,  sit  on  different  seats  in  the  same  school.  .\nd 
when  he  says  that  ‘  Rit.schl  makes  Christ  a  product  of  our  own  imagina¬ 
tion  ’  (p.  27) ;  that  ‘John  the  baptist  or  a  voice  from  a  cloud  preaching 
the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  could,  in  the  Ritschlian  view,  be  our  Re¬ 
deemer  just  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  ’  (p.  2S);  that  ‘  Pfleiderer,  Hatch, 
Harnack,  all  agree  that  the  Divine  Christ  is  an  invention  of  the  Greeks’ 
(p.  5S):  and  that,  according  to  Harnack,  ‘the  first  Christians  ])erverte<l 
the  Gospel  by  putting  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  pl.ace  of  his  words,’  it 
is  more  than  li’^ely  that  the  Ritschlians  themselves  will  think  that  Pro- 
fesiifir  Scott  has  not  been  flailing  them,  after  all,  but  only  giving  a  thresh¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘  impression  ’  of  them  which  he  carries  in  his  own  mind. 

While  it  can  therefore  be  siiid  with  grateful  appreciation  that  Professor 
Scott  has  successfully  set  up  what  Ritschlian  negations  would  knock 
down, — the  Logos  Christology,  yet  iji  trying  to  knock  <hjwn  what  they 
set  u]) — the  Person  of  Christ  and  a  spiritual  king*iom  in  the  world,  he  has 
seeme<l  to  consider  their  teaching  as  entirely  destructive,  and  he  has  thus 
far  proved  too  much.  So  that,  instead  of  having  settled  their  case,  he  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  defense  by  its  friends.  And  the  final  decision  of  all 
such  que.stions  will  belong  not  to  the  friends  who  claim  everything,  or 
the  opponents  who  will  allow  nothing,  but  to  those  who  ad«l  to  the  broad 
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scholarship  of  Professor  Scott  even  more  of  that  judicial  temper  which 
alone  can  be  safely  followed  in  the  field  of  history,  and  which  more  and 
more  is  to  have  a  chief  place  in  solving  the  intricate  problems  of  theology. 

Thk  Book  OF  Deuteronomy.  (The  Expositor’s  Bible.)  By  the  Rev. 

.\NDRE\v  Harper,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 

Exegesis,  Onnond  College,  within  the  University,  Mellx)urne.  Pp.  xii, 

491,  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  $1.50. 

This  volume  represents  in  favorable  light  the  views  of  those  critics  who 
are  endeavoring  to  keep  hold  of  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch,  while 
maintaining  that  in  its  present  written  form  it  took  shape  several  centuries 
after  the  events  recorded.  Professor  Harper  holds,  indeed,  that,  “long 
before  Moses,  writing  was  a  common  accomplishment  in  Canaan”  (p. 
472);  aiul  that  “  the  story  of  Moses,  as  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  knew 
it,  rests  ujkjii  authentic  information  handed  down  somehow,  probably  in 
written  documents,  from  the  earliest  time.  .  .  .  We  may  rest  u|X)n  it  as 
reliable  in  all  essentials”  (p.  491 ).  But  he  supposes  that  the  Pentateuch 
grew,  as  the  laws  of  Manu  are  supposed  to  have  done,  by  adding  to  the 
teaching  of  the  original  lawgiver  the  “  decisions  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  law”  and  the  customs  of  its  followers  (pp.  30,243).  The  learned 
scrilje  who  put  the  laws  in  their  present  form  is  compared  to  a  conscien¬ 
tious  Hindu  gentleman  who  is  known  to  have  prepared  a  new  Book  of 
Manu,  and  is  waiting  to  have  it  set  up  iii  authority  when  some  jwwerful 
native  king  shall  arise  in  India. 

In  perusing  the  excellent  commentary  it  strikes  us  that  the  author  be¬ 
lieves  much  more  strongly  in  the  Mo.saic  character  of  the  book  than  he 
thinks  he  does.  The  volume  may  Ikj  commended  as  a  most  useful  aid  in 
the  study  of  Deuteronomy. 

Thk  Song  of  Soeomon  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  (The 

Exjxwitor’s  Bible.)  By  Wai.Tf;r  E.  Adeney,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church  History,  New  College,  London. 

I’p.  viii,  346.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  #1.50. 

In  the  jwrtion  of  this  volume  which  treats  of  Solomon’s  Songs  the  au¬ 
thor  ably  defends  its  canonicity  (p.  54)  and  unity  (p.  4),  and  interprets 
the  Ixxjk  as  a  drama,  written  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  <lesigning  to  en¬ 
hance  the  appreciation  of  the  sim])le  family  virtues  which  there  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  corruption  of  Solomon’s  court.  With  much  spirit 
and  force  the  author  rejects  the  various  mystical  theories  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  enabled  Origen  to  write  a  commentary  of  ten  volumes  upon  it, 
and  St.  Bernard  eighty-six  homilies  on  the  first  two  chapters.  By  way 
of  contrast,  our  author’s  commentary,  with  all  its  sulisidiary  matter,  fills 
only  fifty-nine  pages. 

The  |x>rtion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  Lamentations  is  much  larger. 
Though  not  claiming  to  have  lK.*en  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah,  the  author 
regards  them  as  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  his,  lielieving,  at  any  rate,  that 
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tliey  must  have  ^jeen  written  by  some  one  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of 
Jerusiilem’s  destruction  durinj^  the  second  half  -of  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 
The  commentary  is  a  sym|)athetic  and  scholarly  unfolding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  the  lamentations  pertain,  and  will  Ik;  most  helpful  in 
their  interpretation.  The  turn  given  to  the  closing  verse  of  the  l)ook  bv 
Professor  Adeney  transforms  it  from  a  dirge  to  a  shout  of  joy.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  translation  of  the  Revisers,  which  is  placed  in  the  margin,  he 
reads, 

“Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  O  I^ord,  and  we  shall  Ixi  turned; 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old, 

I'ldess  thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us 
Ami  art  very  wroth  against  us.” 

But  this  the  Lord  has  not  done;  for  his  redeeming  power  is  mightier  than 
human  sin. 

A  CurriCAi,  and  Exhokticad  Commkntary  on  thk  PvPisti.k  to  thk 
Ro.man.s.  By  the  Rev.  Wn.i.iAM  Sanday,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Lady  Marga¬ 
ret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  C.  Hkadi.am,  B.D,,  Pellowof  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
Pj).  cxii,  450.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1H95.  net. 

Among  the  innumerable  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Romans,  this 
work  deserves  to  be  ].daced  in  the  highest  rank.  The  extended  intnKluc- 
tion  treats  with  sjitisfactory  fullness  of  the  condition  of  Rome  in  t’ne  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  first  century,  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  ;  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
church;  of  the  time  and  place  and  jmrj)o.se  of  the  Epistle;  of  its  argu¬ 
ment,  language,  and  .style  ;  ami  of  its  text,  literary  history,  integrity,  and 
commentaries,  and  is  well-nigh  ]>erfect,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its 
execution. 

The  body  of  the  Commentary  is  almost  equally  satisfactory.  The 
Greek  terms  are  considered  sei)anitely  ;  while  from  time  to  time  sj)ace  is 
given  to  a  topical  discussion  of  the  a])o.stle’s  arguments  and  of  the  various 
controverted  ])oints  of  interi)retation.  Instea<l  of  a  translation,  a  free 
parajdirase  precedes  each  section,  in  which  there  is  emboflied  the  results 
of  the  authors’  ])ainstaking  stmly  of  the  text. 

With  remarkable  success  the  volume  combines  both  the  inductive  and 
the  deductive  method.  The  Epistle  is  shown  by  inductive  methods  to  be 
largely  an  aixuinetitum  ad  homincm.  de.signcd  esj.>ecially  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  particular  church  with  particular  traditions  and  with  sjjecial 
problems  ])ressing  upon  it  for  solution. 

This  ])rinci])le  comes,  therefore,  to  lx;  deductively  of  great  as-sistance 
in  the  solution  of  many  difficult  problems  of  interpretation  ;  for  it  is  true, 
as  the  authors  maintain,  that  the  apostles  “  never  wrote  or  legislated  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  existing  needs  demanded.  They  founded  such  institutions 
as  were  clearly  required  by  some  immediate  want,  or  were  part  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  But  they  never  administered  or  planned  with  a  view  to 
the  remote  future.  Their  writings  were  occasional,  suggested  by  some 
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pressing  difficulty  ;  but  they  thus  incidentally  laid  down  great  broad 
principles  which  became  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Church.  The 
Church,  therefore,  is  governed  by  case  law,  not  by  code  law  ;  by  broad 
principles,  not  by  minute  regidations.  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  yet 
it  is  profoundly  true,  that  the  Church  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every 
age,  just  l)ecause  the  original  preachers  of  Christianity  never  attempted 
to  a«la])t  it  to  tiie  needs  of  any  period  but  their  own  ”  (pp.  380-381 ). 

The  theological  position  of  the  authors  may  be  described  as  that  of 
nuKlcrate  Calvinism,  and  the  volume  will  l)e  in  the  main  .satisfactory  to 
all  evangelical  parties.  In  consonance  with  the  general  dictates  of  evan¬ 
gelical  piety,  the  authors  hold  that  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  is  for¬ 
ensic.  “  To  justify  ”  means,  according  to  Paid,  to  pronounce  righteous, 
and  is  equivalent  to  forgiveness  (pp.  30,  36).  The  death  of  Christ  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  pro])itiatory  sacrifice,  having  respect  to  God’s  relation  to 
sinful  man  (pp.  91,  93).  In  harmony  with  the  interesting  discussion  by 
Dr.  Simon  (see  above,  pp.  1-2 1 ),  it  is  maintained  that  whatever  may  be 
held  respecting  the  origin  of  man  through  evolutionary  processes,  the 
Fall  is  as  real  and  significant  as  ever  it  was  thought  to  Ihj. 

“In  sfMue  way  or  other  as  far  back  as  history  goes,  and  we  may  l)elieve 
much  further,  there  has  V)een  implanted  in  the  human  race  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  seed  of  sin,  which  like  other  characteristics  of  the  race  is  capable  of 
transmission.  The  tendency  to  sin  is  present  in  every  man  who  is  l)orn 
into  the  world.  But  the  tendency  does  not  become  actual  sin.  until  it 
takes  effect  in  <lefiance  of  an  expre.ss  command,  in  delifx.‘rate  disregard  of 
a  known  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  How  men  came  to  lie 
posses.sed  of  such  a  command,  by  what  proce.ss  they  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
scious  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  we  can  but  vaguely  specidate. 
Whatever  it  was  we  may  l)e  sure  it  could  not  have  l)een  presented  to  the 
imagination  of  jjrimitive  |x?o])les  otherwise  than  in  such  simple  forms  as 
the  narrative  assumes  in  the  book  of  Genesis”  (p.  146). 

In  the  hotly  contested  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  chapters  the  authors  side  with  the  Greek  theologians 
and  with  the  New’  School  Calvinists  in  maint.aining  that  the  .sev’enth  re¬ 
lates  to  an  unregenerate  .state;  while  the  eighth  descriljes  the  experience 
of  one  who  is  truly  and  fully  regenerate.  The  authors,  however,  are 
somewhat  einbarras.sed  by  their  church  views  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
but  extricate  themselves  by  maintaining  that  “the  word  is  used  in  a 
higher  ainl  a  lower  sense.  In  the  lower  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  baptized 
Christians.  In  that  sense  there  can  lx;  little  doubt  that  the  experience 
descrilx'd  [in  the  seventh  chajjter]  may  fairly  come  within  it.  But  on 
the  other  haiul,  the  higher  stages  of  the  spiritual  life  seem  to  lx;  really 
excluded.  .  .  .  The  state  descrilx;d  [in  the  eighth  chapter]  is  that  of  the 
truly  and  fully  regenerate  ”  (p.  185). 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  the  authors  maintain  the  true 
medium  ]x>sition  lx;tween  extreme  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  and  the 
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Arniinian  school.  Remarking  upon  the  passage  “  whom  he  willeth  he 
hardeneth,”  in  ix.  i8,  it  is  maintained  that  “there  is  no  necessity  for 
softening  ( as  some  have  attempted  to  do)  the  apparently  harsh  expres¬ 
sion.  ...  St.  Paul  says  no  more  than  he  had  said  in  i.  20-2S,  where  he 
flescril)ed  the  final  wickedness  of  the  world  as  in  a  sense  the  result  of  the 
divine  action.  In  Ijoth  pa.ssages  he  is  isolating  one  side  of  the  divine  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  making  theological  deductions  from  his  language  these 
])a.ssages  must  1>e  balanced  by  others  which  imply  the  divine  love  and 
human  freedom”  (p.  257). 

“  The  two  ifleas  of  I<ree-will  and  the  Divine  sovereignty  camiot  l)e  rec¬ 
onciled  in  our  own  mind,  but  that  does  not  ])revent  them  from  l)eing 
reconcilable  in  Go<l’s  mind.  We  are  really  measuring  him  by  our  own 
intellectual  standard  if  we  think  otherwise.  And  so  our  solution  of  the 
problem  of  I'ree-will,  and  of  the  problems  of  history  and  of  individual 
salvation,  must  finally  lie  in  the  full  acceptance  and  realization  of  what 
is  implied  by  the  infinity  and  the  omniscience  of  Go<l  ”  (p.  350). 

The  ])oints  in  which  we  should  differ  from  the  authors  are  few.  It 
.seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  v.  12  they  are  too  confident  in  limiting  the 
word  “  death  ”  to  that  of  the  iKxly.  They  are  also  too  reatly  to  impute 
rabbinical  error  to  the  apostle  Paul  on  page  304  ;  while  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Parousia  (pp.  379,  380)  they  reject  with  too  little  consideration 
the  typical  interpretations  of  the  phrases  used  in  describing  the  judg- 
ment-<lay,  and  thereby  impute  an  ignorance  to  Paul  with  which  he  is  not 
properly  chargeable.  Second  Thessalonians  seems  to  teach  that  Paul  was 
well  aware  that  his  First  Epistle  hail  lieen  misinterpreted,  as  it  often  is 
now. 

Hut  these  arc  slight  matters  of  criticism  ujkiu  a  volume  which  should 
find  its  ])lace  u])on  the  shelves  of  all  diligent  students  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

L’Apotrk  Paui,.  Ksfjuis.se  d’une  Ilistorie  «le  sa  Pensde.  Par  k.  Saba- 

TiKR,  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  de  Thcologie  protestaiite  de  Paris.  Troisieme 

Edition  revue  et  augmentce;  avec  line  Carte  des  Mis.sions  de  Paul.  Pp. 

XXX,  424.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher.  1S96. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  aliout  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  second  in  1881.  In  the  third  edition  some  noticeable  changes 
apjiear.  The  author  has  addwl  the  map  and  a  note  on  the  figure  of  anti- 
Christ  in  Second  Thes.salonians.  He  has  made  further  researches  result¬ 
ing  in  a  modification  of  his  former  views  as  to  the  apostle’s  relation  to 
the  turbulent  church  at  Corinth.  He  now  holds  the  theory  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  lost  letter.  He  further  adds  an  apjiendix  in  which  he  discus.ses 
at  length  Paul’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  sin. 

The  author  gives  as  his  aim  the  discovery  of^the  man  in  the  apostle,  the 
study  of  his  jiersfnial  life  rather  than  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  which 
ecclesiastical  tradition  has  drawn  of  him.  This  praiseworthy  aim  is  of 
course  more  hopeful  in  the  case  of  Paul  than  of  any  other  ajxi.stle,  for  his 
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numerous  writiiif^s  are  alive  with  revelations  of  his  mental  processes  and 
spiritual  experiences.  “Nous  n’avons  pas  vonhi  «;crire  line  hioj^aphie 
j/en^rale  de  Paul,  mais  la  hiographie  de  son  esprit  et  I’histoire  de  sa 
pensee.” 

First  Sabatier  examines  the  influence  uiion  his  thought,  of  pharisaism, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  es|jecially  of  his  own  conversion.  The  vision 
of  the  Christ  which  dawned  gradually  upon  the  other  ajxistles,  broke 
suddenly  upon  him  and  drove  him  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of 
theological  |)osition.  The  life  of  Christ  in  him  liecamethe  center  of  his 
whole  creed. 

.\fter  analyzing  the  three  groups  of  Kpistles,  he  devotes  a  final  book  to 
a  statement  of  Paul’s  theological  system.  Based  as  it  is  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  an  exceptionally  profound  one,  the  usual  sulxlivisions 
of  systematic  theology  are  ill  adapteil  to  de.scril)e  it.  They  would  rob  it 
of  its  peculiar  vigor  and  vitality.  We  give  his  synopsis  of  the  Pauline 
Theology.  The  Person  of  Christ,  characterizing,  determining,  constituting 
the  Christian  consciousness.  Anthropology:  1,  Im|)os.sibility  of  securing 
justification  by  the  law”  2.  Justification  by  faith.  Religious  philosophy 
of  history:  i.  Christ  and  the  Church;  2.  The  old  and  the  new  covenant; 
3,  .\dam  and  Christ,  or  the  two  ages  of  humanity:  4.  Hschatology;  5. 
Faith,  hope,  love.  Theology:  i.  Orace  and  ])re<iestination;  2.  Chris- 
tology;  3.  The  Father,  Saviour,  the  Holy  Spirit;  4.  The  notion  of  <3o<l. 

^iTfDKS  SUR  Haniki,  ivT  PApocai^yrsk.  Par  C.  Hrl'STon,  Doyen  «le  la 

Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban.  Pp.  39.  Paris:  Idbrairie  I'isch- 

bacher.  1 896. 

There  are  two  studies.  The  fir.st  is  ujx>n  the  four  empires  of  Daniel  and 
the  second  is  uinm  the  Roman  ICmpire  in  the  Ajxicalyjxse.  The  two  are 
connected  only  in  the  title  ami  in  a  preliminary  |)age  of  comjiarisons  and 
contrasts.  The  second  is  a  mollification  of  a  work  published  in  1S84,  and 
the  first  wears  the  same  title,  at  least,  as  an  article  by  Hniston  jiublished 
in  the  current  volume  of  the  A'evut’  de  Theol.  et  des  Quest,  ret. 

The  author  supports  the  view  that  the  Ix'ast  with  the  ten  horns  repre¬ 
sents  the  empire  of  Alexander  ami  his  succes.sors  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  The  bestowal  of  a  human  heart  upon  the  lion  he 
regards  as  referring  to  the  kimlne.ss  shown  to  Jehoiachin  by  ICvil-meroilach. 

Essai  d’l'nk  Introduction  a  la  Dou.MATiyuK  Protkstantk,  Par  P. 

Loustkin,  iirofe.sseur  a  la  I'aculte  <le  Theologne  de  Straslxmrg.  Pp. 

250.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher.  1S96. 

lyobstein  proposes  to  exclude  from  Introiluction  much  material  com¬ 
monly  introduced.  He  retains  nothing  which  really  lielongs  to  Dogmat¬ 
ics  itself.  Such  subjects  as  Kthics,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Apologetics, 
the  Church,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  discuss  without  entering  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Dogmatics,  for  they  involve  knowleilge  of  truths  and  relation¬ 
ships  not  yet  investigated.  First  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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He  finds  the  correct  meaninj;  to  be  a  formula  of  relipous 
faith  which  has  acquire<l  the  force  of  law  in  the  Church  and  which  shares 
the  authority  of  that  Church.  This,  however,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Protestant  Church.  It  is  antagonized  by  the 
Protestant  idea  of  faith,  of  the  Church,  and  of  authority  in  religion.  He 
accordingly  uses  the  term  as  a  scientific  statement  of  Christian  faith, 
adapted  to  the  'iieeds  of  the  present  time  ;  and  this  definition  fixes  the 
task  of  Dogmatics. 

The  source  of  Protestant  Dogmatics  is  tlie  evangelical  faith.  Discu.ss- 
ing  its  nonn,  he  rejects,  of  course,  the  legal  authority  of  confessions  of 
faith,  and  also  claims  that  the  Bible  as  norm  must  l)e  rejected  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  hold  to  its  plenary  inspiration.  The  exception  gives  a 
hint  of  the  extent  to  which  he  would  discard  the  Bible  :  he  will  have  no 
bibliolatry.  The  gospel  is  the  norm  of  dogma,  i.e.,  the  word  of  (Jo<l  re¬ 
vealed  and  realized  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  proper  method  is  the  historical,  for  only  in  that  way  can  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Christ  be  discovere*!.  Biblical  Theology  and  History  of 
Doctrine  are  essential  auxiliaries  of  the  discipline.  His  metho<l  will  not 
ix'rmit  the  use  of  isolated  j)roof-texts,  and  carefully  distinguishes  Ixtween 
facts  and  truths,  Ixftween  eternal  truth  and  its  changing  expres.sion. 

The  correct  theology  is  Christocentric,  for  it  is  Christ’s  person  and  re¬ 
deeming  work  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christiafi  ex})erience.  There  should 
follow  the  subject  of  Theology  pro]>er,  the  dogmas  of  Creation,  and  of 
Providence,  Anthropology,  the  subjective  realizjition  of  wilvation  and  its 
individual  aiid  collective  ap])ropriation,  Ivschatology,  and  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  as  the  crown  of  Protestant  dogmatics.  A  final  section  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  an  examination  of  the  objections  to  the  Christocentric  point  of  view. 

A  Ht.sTORY  OF  THK  CoiTNCil.s  OF  THK  Chi’rch  from  the  Original  Docu¬ 
ments.  By  the  Right  Rev.  CHARl.a:s  JoSKrn  ID<:ff;i,K,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Rottenburg,  formerly  Profe.ssor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Tu¬ 
bingen.  In  Pive  V’olunies.  Vol.  V.  A.  D.  626  To  THic  Ci.(ySK  oF  THK 
Sfxond  Colncii.  of  NicavA,  a.  D.  787.  Translated  from  the  Gennan, 
with  the  Author’s  Approbation,  and  Edited  by  Wii.i.iam  R.  Ckark, 

M.  A.,  Hon.  UU.  D.,  D.  C.  U.,  E.  R.  S.  C.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Trinity  College,  Toronto;  Hon.  Professor  in  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 

N.  Y.  Pj).  xvi,  472.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1896.  I4.50. 

This  final  volume  of  Bishop  Hefcle’s  great  work  will  l)e  received  by  all 
classes  of  .scholars  with  inuch  satisfaction.  The  work  itself  is  monu¬ 
mental,  and  the  tran.slator  and  publisher  have  placed  it  Ixfore  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  public  in  most  satisfactory  and  attractive  form. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  includes  the  great  monothelite  con¬ 
troversies;  the  sixth  ecumenical  synod;  the  controversy  alxjut  images,  and 
the  seventh  ecumenical  synod  at  Nictea. 

The  Api)endix  contains  fifty  pages  of  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
first  volume,  among  which  those  relating  to  the  Quartodeciman  contro- 
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versy  occupy  sixteen  pages,  and  are  equivalent  to  a  new  discussion  of  the 
subject.  An  Alphabetical  List  of  Syno<ls  and  an  Index  fitly  close  this 
translation  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  monographs  on  church  history 
which  have  ever  been  written. 

The  Ecumenical  Councils.  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History.)  By 
William  P.  Du  Bose,  S.  T.  D.,  author  of  "  Soteriology,”  etc.  Pp. 
xii,  350.  New  York :  Christian  Literature  Co.  1896.  $1.50. 

Students  who  have  not  time  for  more  thorough  study  of  early  church 
history  will  find  this  volume  sufficient  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  period;  while  the  more  special  investigators  cannot 
fail  to  find  it  useful  in  helping  them  to  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
controversies  that  come  under  discussion.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
“The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament  “  Ebionism  and  Docetism 
“  Sabellianism  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Trinitarian  Discussion  The 
Origin  and  Rise  of  Arianism”;  “The  Council  of  Nica;a“;  “  Arianism 
after  the  Council  of  Nica;a “The  First  General  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople”;  “  A]X)llinarianisin  “  Nestorianism  ”;  “The  Council  of  Ephe¬ 
sus”;  “  Eutychianisni  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ”;  “The  Monophy- 
sites  and  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople  ”;  “  The  Monothelites  and 
the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople”;  “  Adoptionism  ” ;  “The  Christo- 
logical  Goal.” 

A  History  oethe  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Enitkd  Statics. 
By  Thomas  O’Gorman,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  515.  New  York  :  The 
Christian  Literature  Co.  1H95.  52.5'i. 

This  ninth  volume  of  the  American  Church  History  Series  is  the  tenth 
to  apjjear  from  the  press,  and  lacks  but  two  volumes  of  completing  the 
set.  The  present  volume  is  no  plea  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  setting  forth  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  that  Inxly  in 
America.  The  hi.story  is  divided  into  two  periotls :  the  niis.sion  j>eriod, 
i5>3->7^9.  IK*riod  of  the  organizeil  church,  1790  to  date.  The 

author  estimates  the  numtier  of  Catholics  now  in  America  at  twelve  mill¬ 
ions,  and  iiulicates  that  about  twelve  per  cent  of  Catholic  bajAisms  are 
converts.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Ixith  the.-xi  figures  are  too  high.  The 
volume  w’ill  lx?  read  with  interest  by  students  of  our  history,  and  also  by 
those  interested  in  the  moral  forces  at  present  working  in  our  American 
life. 

Ol’r  Loro’s  Teaching.  By  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  D.  D.  Pp. 
X,  139.  London:  A.  &  C.  Black;  EMinburgh:  R.  &  R.  Clark.  1S95. 

This  lxx>k  is  one  of  a  series  of  “  Guild  Text- Books  ”  for  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  published  under  the  editorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charteris  and  Rev.  J.  A.  McClyniont,  1).  I).  Among  the  series  are 
volumes  upon  “The  Old  Testament  and  its  Contents,”  “The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  its  Writers,”  “  Landmarks  of  Church  History,”  etc. 
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The  subject  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  was  committed  by  the  editors  to 
Rev.  James  Robertson,  I>.  D.,  of  Whittingehame,  and  the  little  volume 
which  he  has  issued  abundantly  justifies  their  wi-sdom  in  doing  so.  Dr. 
Rol)ertsoirs  standiK)int  is  that  of  a  wisely  conservative  pastor  who  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  principles  of  treatment  which  prevail  in 
itKxlern  biblical  theology.  He  recognizes  in  his  preface  the  necessity  of 
temp^)rarily  isolating  the  teaching  of  Jesus  from  that  of  Paul,  w’hich  has 
received  so  much  more  attention  in  the  history  of  the  church.  After  two 
preliminary  chapters  ujxjn  the  manner  and  method  of  Jesus’  teaching, 
the  “great  subject  of  his  teaching,  the  kingdom  of  God  ’’  is  introduced, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  chapter  upon  the  “basis  of  his  teaching,  God 
the  Father.”  These  two  chapters  are  especially  impressive.  There  then 
follow  cha])ters  u|)on  Jesus’  teaching  regarding  himself,  man,  right¬ 
eousness,  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  ble.ssings  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  his  <leath,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  and  the  family,  the  end  of 
the  world. 

The  little  volume  is  characterize*!  by  rare  simplicity  and  lucidity  of 
statement.  It  is  readable  enough  to  lie  popular  and  is  at  the  same  time 
base<l  on  scholarly  investigation.  This  is  evi<lent  in  the  author’s  defini- 
tit)n  of  the  king«lom  of  (io«l.  “  We  may  say  then  that  it  is  {a)  the  name 
Jesus  use*l  for  a  good  time  coming  among  men — a  golden  age — w-hich  he 
came  in  the  flesh  to  l)egin,  comes  in  the  Spirit  to  advance,  and  w'ill  come 
again  in  glory  to  perfect.  Or  {h)  it  is  a  .sphere  of  life  higher  than  our 
natural  sphere  into  which  men  can  be  lx)rn  anew  (John  iii.  3)  and  in 
which  the  Spirit  work.s,  imparting  the  life  which  is  eternal.  Or  (c)  it  is  a 
new  .society  «>r  commonwealth,  which  Jesus  came  to  form,  of  men  re¬ 
deemed  from  sin,  and  in  fellow.ship  with  God  as  His  .son.s,  in  which  He  is 
to  them,  and  they  are  to  Him  and  to  one  another,  all  th.at  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  Ixjing”  ( p.  20). 

The  e«lition  is  already  well  on  toward  its  tenth  thousainl,  an«l  is  on  sale 
in  this  countrj-.  It  is  reported  that  a  more  exi>ensive  edition  of  the 
whole  .series  is  to  lx;  i.ssued  soon.  Dr.  Rol)ert.son’s  volume  ought  to  find 
large  circulation,  not  only  among  the  young  people  of  our  churches,  but 
also  among  older  Hible  students.  E.  i.  B. 

The  Whence  and  the  Whither  ok  Man:  A  Brief  History  of  his  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Development  through  Confonnity  to  Environment.  Being  the 
Morse  Lectures  of  1895.  By  John  M.  Tyeer,  Profcs.sor  of  Biology, 
.\mher.st  College.  Pp.  xvi,  312.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1896.  $1.75. 

Prepared  upon  the  foundation  of  a  special  lectureship  by  one  w’ho  is  at 
once  a  devout  Christian  and  an  accomplished  biologist,  this  volume  wall 
Ik‘  of  special  value  in  steadying  the  minds  of  all  such  as  are  in  danger  of 
having  their  faith  in  man’s  higher  nature  shaken  by  his  apparent  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  lower  orders  of  lieing;  for  the  author  correctly  and  forci¬ 
bly  maintains  that  the  theory  of  evolution  makes  as  great  a  demand  upon 
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the  creative  power  as  does  the  opposite  theory;  for,  while  in  the  one  case 
its  exercise  is  “  distributed  over  a  series  of  acts,”  in  the  other  it  is  “  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  final  creation  ”  (p.  3).  Professor  Tyler  well  illustrates 
the  needlessness  of  our  alarm  at  being  classified  physiologically  with  the 
lower  orders  of  creation  by  exclaiming  “  what  a  comedy  that  man  should 
work  so  hard  to  prove  that  his  chief  glory  is  his  opposable  thumb,  or  a 
few  ounces  of  brain  matter.  Man’s  glory  is  his  mind  and  will,  his  reason 
and  moral  powers,  his  vision  of  and  communion  with,  God  ”  (p.  99). 

In  the  chapter  upon  “  The  Teachings  of  the  Bible  ”  the  author  enforces, 
>itith  an  eloquence  that  would  not  lie  expected  from  a  biological  professor, 
the  great  truths  that  the  Bible  and  science  are  in  marvelous  agreement  in 
their  representation  of  nature,  man,  and  God.  In  the  closing  chapter, 
upon  ”  Present  Aspects  of  Evolution,”  the  author  brings  within  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  all  the  differences  which  separate  the  neo-Darwinians,  of 
whom  Wallace  and  Weismann  are  the  representatives,  and  the  neo-Lam- 
arckians,  represented  by  Oslx)rne  and  Cope,  and  holds  to  the  mediat¬ 
ing  view  so  ably  defended  by  Romanes.  In  the  author’s  table  of  the 
Attainments  and  Dominant  Functions  of  the  Animal  Creation  it  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  j)ers<jnality,  mind,  reason,  the  love  of  man, 
truth,  and  right  and  unselfishness  are  set  down  as  exclusively  human. 

Famous  Givkrs  and  Thkir  Gikt.s.  By  Sarah  Knowi.ks  Boi,ton. 

I’p.  3.S2.  New  York  and  Boston:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Mrs,  Bolton  is  a  popular  and  prolific  writer.  The  present  volume  is 
the  thirteenth  of  a  series  on  famous  personages.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  William  Frederick  Poole,  LL.D.,  the  famous  librarian 
and  author  of  Poole’s  ‘‘  Index.” 

The  dedication  is  most  fitting;  for,  if  there  has  lived  in  this  generation 
a  giver  who  deserved  recognition, — not  because  of  money  gifts,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dedication  of  his  life  to  a  high  and  useful  end,— that  man 
was  Dr.  Poole.  The  men  of  wealth,  of  whom  Mrs.  Bolton  has  so  beauti¬ 
fully  ajid  so  charitably  written,  gave  of  their  abundance,  but  Dr.  Poole 
gave  all  that  he  had,  his  life,  to  the  work  of  libraries,  and  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  such  aids  and  improvements  in  practical  library  work,  includ¬ 
ing  his  “Index,”  that  every  .student  and  scholar  is  under  perpetual 
obligations  to  him. 

Nor  was  this  done  in  a  perfunctory  way,  simply  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  much  less  with  any  desire  to  acquire  money  or  fame;  but  it 
was  done  with  unostentatious  and  modest  enthusia.sm  in  a  life-work  for 
which  he  was  endowed  most  richly,  liotli  by  natural  and  acquired  gifts; 
and  with  a  faith  in  the  permanent  and  beneficent  results  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  genuine  and  earnest.  This  simple  tribute  by  Mrs.  Bolton  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Poole  is  most  fitting  as  the  dedication  to  a  volume 
whose  title-page  bears  the  motto,  “  For  no  man  liveth  to  himself.” 

The  lK)ok  is  written  in  Mrs.  Bolton’s  easy  and  charming  style,  and  yet 
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quite  factual  and  statistical;  and  it  bears  tribute  to  such  well-known  phi¬ 
lanthropists  as  John  Lowell,  Jr,,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
Free  I^ectures  in  Boston;  Stephen  Girard,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles 
Pratt,  James  Lick,  Leland  Stanford,  Walter  Newberry,  Philip  D.  Armour, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  others. 

The  perspective  on  these  men,  which  Mrs.  Bolton  has  chosen,  is  the 
grateful  and  flcind  view,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  those  things  which 
they  have  done,  and  not  an  enumeration  of  those  things  which  they 
ought  to  have  left  undone.  She  is  not  of  that  noisy  class  who  permit 
popular  prejudice,  awakened  by  envy  and  ill-will,  to  warp  their  judgment 
and  bias  their  minds,  till  they  think  and  speak  unkind  and  hateful  words. 
She  has  not  rushed  into  print  with  street  gossip,  true  or  untrue,  that  is 
dignified  with  attention  tiecau.se  its  .subject  is  preeminently  successful 
and  conspicuous, 

Mrs.  Bolton  well  knows  that  all  men  have  their  faults,  and  that  the 
more  marked  oftentimes  the  ability  and  the  virtue,  the  more  conspicuous 
is  the  blemish.  She  also  well  knows  that  some  of  them  builded  lietter 
than  they  knew,  and  their  peculiar  gifts  for  acquisition  have  lieen  used 
by  a  wise  anrl  overruling  Providence  for  the  lienefit  of  society. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  written  in  a  room  full  of  sun.shine  and  goo<l-will,  and 
in  a  .spirit  of  high  appreciation  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  world’s  l)est  interests  by  acts  of  genuine  philanthropy.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  she  has  done  her  work  well,  and  deserves  for  her  task  the 
highest  j)raise.  z.  s.  H. 

A  Hi.st()ry  OF  Kcyi'T  di’kino  thf;  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties. 

By  W.  M.  Fi.indiCK.S  Pktkik,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  K<lwards  Professor  of 

Egyptology  in  University  College,  Lomlon;  Meinl>er  of  the  lm])erial 

Gennan  Archa.*ological  Institute;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Northern 

Antiquaries.  Pp.  xvi,  353.  New’ York ;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1.S96. 
12.25. 

The  second  volume  of  this  invaluable  series  covers  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  mo.st  intere.sting  ])art  of  Kgy|,ti.'in  history,  and  contains  everj-- 
thing  which  can  be  expected  in  a  lx>ok  of  this  size.  The  illustrations 
number  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  are  all  of  the  highest  order  l)Oth 
in  selection  and  in  execution.  Dr.  Petrie  has  the  remarkable  power  of 
bringing  his  unrivaled  stores  of  fletailed  knowledge  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  stujlent.  With  this  series  at  so  easy  command,  there  will  here¬ 
after  be  no  excuse  for  the  general  ignorance  w’hich  has  jirevailed  concern¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Egypt  and  the  monuments  which  have  preserv'ed  it. 

Among  matters  of  special  interest  containerl  in  this  volume  are  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Hyk.sos,  which  he  places  between  1610  and  15S7  B.  C.,  and 
the  decline  of  Egypt’s  influence  in  Syria  .so  well  marked  in  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  tablets.  Seventy  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  and  summary  of  these,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in 
number.  This  will  be  to  most  readers  extremely  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble, — the  next  thing  indeed  to  having  the  translations  themselves. 
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Social  Rights  and  Duties.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Two  volumes. 

Pp,  255  and  267.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  $3.00. 

The  name  of  Macmillan  is  a  guarantee  that  a  book  is  well  made.  These 
volumes  are  in  evidence,  for  they  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  and 
substantially  bound. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  an  ethical  writer,  and  these  essays  are  chiefly  a  repub¬ 
lication  of  addresses  delivered  to  the  ethical  societies  of  London,  They 
are  literary  in  style,  elevating  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  wholesome  in 
their  social  teaching.  Social  questions  are  preeminently  the  subjects  for 
discussion,  as  the  title  would  indicate,  although  in  the  first  essay  the  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  of  the  Salvation  Army  seems  to  disturb  the  author  not  a 
little,  and  in  the  last  essay  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  comes  under 
the  condemnation  of  his  caustic  i)en.  We  take  it  that  Mr.  Stephen  is  not 
likely  to  l)e  influenced  much  by  tambourines  and  poke-bonnets,  and  it 
may  l)e  that  General  Booth  did  not  have  men  of  his  stamp  in  mind  when 
he  established  the  army  and  its  peculiar  methofls.  It  is  generally  con- 
cede<l  that  the  work  of  the  Army  has  been  sufficiently  useful  to  justify  its 
peculiarities,  and  we  know  of  no  other  test  to  apply  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  “butcher”  theory  of  the  Atonement  comes  under  the 
ban  of  Mr.  Steijhen’s  displeasure,  his  entire  two  volumes  are  a  testimony 
to  the  l)eneficent  principle  of  sacrifice,  wliich  is  all  that  any  theory  of  the 
Atonement  means  or  exalts.  It  is  a  plea.sure  to  read  Mr.  Stephen,  for  he 
stimulates  thought,  and  exalts  the  be.st  in  human  nature,  while  the  side¬ 
lights  which  he  throws  ufxjn  his  subjects  lend  a  new  charm  to  them,  and 
coin|)el  admiration.  z.  .s.  H. 


Classes  and  Masses.  By  W.  11.  Mallock.  Pp.  139.  New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.25. 

By  means  of  illustrations  and  statistics  the  well-known  author  of  “Is 
Life  worth  Living”  brings  l)efore  the  reader  in  this  little  volume  in  a 
plain  and  picturesque  way  some  practical  truths  al)oiit  the  relations  of 
the  classes.  lie  essjiys  to  disprove  the  generalization  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  by  showing  how  wealth  is  distribut¬ 
ing  itself.  The  doctrine  of  a  “living  wage”  is  shown  w'ithin  certain 
limits  to  l)e  true,  and  Mr.  Mallock  sets  the  l)ounds  to  humane  living.  He 
is  most  conservative  and,  by  his  arguments,  lends  color  to  the  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Whatever  is,  is  right.”  Conservatism  of  a  progressive  type  is  the 
true  spirit  of  progress  and  reform,  but  no  one  should  view  with  equanim¬ 
ity,  nor  w’ith  patience,  the  struggle  for  existence  that  is  necessary  with 
the  great  mass  of  bread-winners.  With  difficulty  Ixjdy  and  soul  are  kept 
together.  England  is  not  cursed,  like  these  United  States,  with  monop¬ 
olies  and  trusts,  j'et  those  lx)rn  into  lowly  conditions  have  a  poor  show 
for  existence.  If  society  cannot  care  for  its  submerged  one-tenth,  then 
the  submerged  one-tenth  will  care  for  society.  Self-preservation  is  not 
the  noblest  motive  of  action,  but  it  is  Ijetter  than  none.  z.  s.  H. 
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Chapters  from  a  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  278.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1896.  I1.50. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  t)ooks  of  the  season  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ward’s  little  volume. 
To  the  most  of  our  readers  it  will  have  special  interest  in  the  insight  it 
gives  of  the  life  at  Andover  forty  years  ago.  But  not  only  does  it  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  Andover  professors  of  that  period,  and  to  the  scenes  dear 
to  the  large  numl>er  of  clergymen  who  were  educated  there,  but  to  the 
most  interesting  of  the  larger  circle  of  the  author’s  later  friends,  among 
whom  are  I.,ongfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Lucy  Larcom,  and  Lydia  Maria  Child.  The  lx>ok  is  illustrated  from  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  most  of  these  as  well  as  of  Andover  scenes. 

Thp:  Divine  Life  in  Man,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Frpiderick  A. 
Noble,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Pp.  31 1.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
18^. 

In  the  crowning  days  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Noble  is  furnishing  the  wider 
Christian  public,  through  the  printed  volume,  the  l)est  fruits  of  his  clear 
thought  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Chri.stianity  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
wants  of  men.  The  .sennons  are  models  both  in  homiletic  form  and  in  the 
methotl  of  elaborating  the  minor  divisions.  The  themes  are  all  timely 
and  well  chosen.  The  volume  must  take  its  place  beside  those  of  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Taylor  and  Phillips  Brooks  as  among  the  most  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  homiletical  literature  which  the  closing  half  of  this  century 
has  pro<luced. 

Introduction  to  the  C.xtholic  Epistle.s.  By  Paton  J.  Gloag, 
D.D.  Pp.  xvi,  416.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $4.00. 

We  have  lieen  too  late  in  speaking  of  the  high  merits  of  this  elalwrate 
work  ujK)n  a  portion  of  the  New'  Testament  which  has  of  late  received 
relatively  too  little  attention.  Dr.  Gloag  combines  the  qualities  of  a  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  student  with  those  of  one  who  has  a  deep  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  its  consequent  reverence  for  the  Bible,  together  with  rare 
ability  in  putting  his  views  in  literary  form.  The  book  is  to  l)e  highly 
commended  and  will  t)e  mo.st  u.seful  in  every  pastor’s  library. 

Evolution  or  Creation?  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Scientific  and 
Scriptural  Theories  of  Creation  and  Certain  Related  Subjects.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Luther  Tracy  Town.send,  D.  I).,  author  of  "Credo,”  "Fate 
of  Republic.s,”  etc.  Pp.  318.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Co.  j^i.25. 

A  forcible  but  rather  extravagant  and  careless  attack  upon  scientific 
theories  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  Chri.stianity.  For  the  most  part 
the  author  is  demolishing  a  man  of  straw.  On  page  196  a  very  glaring 
mistake  occurs  which  should  not  l)e  passed  unnoticed.  The  author  says, 
that  the  I’nited  States  geologists  "  refer  the  F^ocene  of  the  Colorado  basin 
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to  the  last  century  and  the  Pliocene  of  Utah  to  the  last  ten  years.”  What 
Mr.  Gilbert  said  was,  that  if  we  call  the  date  of  the  Bonneville  floo<l  the 
geologic  yesterday,  then  the  Pliocene  of  Utah  wouhi  l)elong  to  the  last 
decade  and  the  Kocene  in  the  Colorado  basin  to  the  last  century.  That  is 
simply  the  scale  on  which  he  is  making  his  calculations.  (See  Wright’s 
Man  ami  the  Glacial  Perio<l,  p.  351.) 

Ax  I.NTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LiFK  OK  jESUs !  An  Investigation  of  the 
Historical  Sources.  By  Alfred  Wiijjams  Anthony,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  P^xege.sis  and  Criticism,  Cobb  Divinity  School.  Pp. 
206.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  very  useful  compend  of  those  portions  of  Christian  evidences  which 
have  l>een  made  prominent  in  connection  with  modern  critical  attacks 
upon  the  New  Testament. 

The  Skakchi.u'.ht  of  St.  Hh'FOLYTUS.  The  Papacy  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Discovery.  By  Parke  P.  I'lournoy.  With 
an  Intnxluction  by  Profes.sor  WALTER  W.  MoORE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Un¬ 
ion  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia.  Pp.  250.  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Toronto  :  Pleming  II.  Revell  Co.  $1.00. 

A  scholarly,  brilliant,  and  very  readable  presentation  of  the  external 
cadence  recently  discovered  in  confitmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ne'.v  Testament. 


PUBLIC.ATIONS  RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN  BAPTI5T  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia. 

Conflict  and  Conouest.  By  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Needham.  Pp.  123.  50 
cenis;— Dolly  Trench's  Household.  By  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater. 
Pp.  30S.  #.'-25; — Sa.xenhur.st.  a  Story  of  the  Old  World  and  New. 
By  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  I).  D.  Pp.  440; — Shadow  and  Substance.  By 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Needham.  Pp.  199.  75  cents; — The  Hathaways’  Sis¬ 
ter.  By  .\n.ne  Kendrick  Benedict,  author  of  ”  My  Wonder  Story,” 
“Centa— the  Child  Violinist,”  etc.  Pp.  204; — The  Quiet  King.  A 
Story  of  the  Christ.  By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  Pp.  304.  $1.50. 

CONQREUATiONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  PUBLISHiNQ  SOCIETY,  Boston. 

The  Tearle.ss  Land.  A  Collection  of  Pwms  on  Heaven.  Compiled 
by  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.  I).  Pp.  303.  #1.50. 

EATON  6t  HAINS,  New  York  City. 

Better  Things  for  Sons  of  God.  By  Geo.  T.  Lf:mmon.  Pp.  184; — 
1li.USTr.\tive  Notes.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  International  Sun- 
day-scho<jl  Lessons  for  1897.  By  Je.sse:  Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert 
Re.mixgton  Doherty.  Pp.  376; — In  His  Eootsteps.  A  Record  of 
Travel  to  and  in  the  Land  of  Christ,  with  an  Attempt  to  mark  the  Lord’s 
Journey ings  in  Chronological  Order  from  his  Birth  to  his  Ascension,  By 
Wm,  K.  McLennan.  Pp.  iii; — Nature  and  Chrlst.  A  Revelation 
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of  the  Unseen.  By  Joskph  Agar  Bkkt,  D.  D.  Pp.  184; — Studies  ix 
THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  B.  B.  I.^mis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  pp.  71. 
Papier,  25  cents;  cloth,  40  cents; — Sunsp:t  Mp:mories.  By  Rev.  Nicho¬ 
las  Vansant,  author  of  “  Rachel  Weeping  for  her  Children,”  etc.  Pp. 
271; — Christian  Democracy.  A  History  of  its  Suppression  and  Re¬ 
vival.  By  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pp.  391.  ;^i.5o;— 
The  Creed  and  the  Prayer.  By  J.  Wesley  Johnston,  D.  D.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  William  V.  Kellp:y,  D.  D.  Pp.  284.  $1.201 — The  Historic 
Episcopate.  A  Study  of  Anglican  Claims  and  Methodist  Orders.  By 
R.  J.  CcKiKE,  I).  D.  Pp.  224.  $1.00; — The  World  for  Christ.  By 

A.  J.  P.  Behrend.s,  D.  D.  Pp.  168; — Three  Old  Maids  in  Hawaii. 
By  Ellen  Blackmar  Maxwell.  Pp.  39.1.  I1.50;— Torchukarers 
OF  Christendom.  The  -Light  They  Shed  and  the  Shadows  They  Cast. 
By  Robert  Remington  Dohi-;rty.  Pp.  288.  90  cents. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO..  ChicaRO* 

Barbed  Arrows  from  the  Quiver  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Compan¬ 
ion  Volume  to  “  I-‘eatliers  for  Arrows.”  Pp.  277.  ;j;i.oo  ; — Biblic  Study 
by  Books.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  SELL,  A.M.,  author  of  ‘‘Supplemental 
Bible  Studies.”  Pp.  273.  6^)  cents  ; — Biblicwl  Thf;ol(m;y  of  the  Old 
TesTamI';nt,  based  on  Oehler.  By  Rf;vere  Franklin  Weidner,  D.D., 
author  of  ‘‘  Studies  in  the  Book,”  etc.  Pp.  351  ; — Popular  Amusements 
and  thf:  Christian  Life,  By  Rev.  Perry  Wayland  Sinks.  Pp. 
176; — Sowing  AND  Rf;aping.  By  D.  L.  Moody.  Pp.  123.  50  cents;— 

The  Doctrine  of  the  A(;es.  By  Robi-;rt  Cameron.  Pp.  165.  75 
cents; — Thf;  Hf;ro  of  thf;  A(;f;s.  A  Story  of  the  Na/Jirene.  By  C.vTH- 
ERiNF.  Robf;rtson  McC.\rtnf;y.  Pp.  240.  $i.cxj; — Thf;  Holy  Spirit 
IN  THE  New  Testa.ment  Scriktures.  Pp.  302.  ^pi.o-o ;— The  Idk.u 
Prayf;r  Meetinc,.  Hints  and  Helps  towards  its  Reali/ation.  By  \V. 
H.  Groat.  With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Lam’RENCf;,  D.I).  Pp. 
1 15-  50  cents  ; — The  SPiuiT-i'iLLF;D  Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  MacNkil, 

B. A.,  Kvangelist.  IntrfKluction  by  Rev.  Andrf;w  Murray’.  Pp.  126. 

75  cents; — Thirty  Studif;s  in  the  Gospel  by  John.  By  Professor 
W.  W.  Whitf;,  Ph.I).  Pp.  129.  50  cents  ; — Through  Pirf;  and  Flood. 
By  F.  B.  Mf;yf;r,  author  of  ‘‘The  Shepherd  P.salm.”  Pp.  162.  50  cents;— 

Tynf;  Folk.  Masks,  I-'aces,  and  Shadows.  By  Josf;ph  Parker.  Pp. 
200.  75  cents. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 

Thf;  Pillar  of  Fire;  or  Israel  in  Bondage.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  I-v- 
GRAHAM,  author  of  ‘‘The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,”  ‘‘The  Throne 
of  David.”  Pp.  600.  The  Throne  of  David  from  the  Consecra¬ 
tion  OF  thf;  Shf;pherd  of  Bethlf;hf;m  to  the  Rebellion  of  Prince 
Absalom.  Pp.  603.  The  Prince  of  the  Housf;  of  David;  or.  Thirty 
Years  in  the  Holy  City.  Pp.  474.  Each  Volume,  cloth  $1.50;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  $2.00;  half  morocco,  $3.00.  Illustrated  by  Victor  A.  Sf;.arleS. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  JANUARY  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


David  Worthington  Simon  {Evolution  and  the  Fall  of  Man),  born 
at  Hazel}{rove,  Cheshire,  England,  April  28,  1830.  Was  educated  in  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  Manchester,  1848-54,  and  at  Halle,  Ger¬ 
many,  1854-55  an<l  1857-58.  Pastor  at  Royston,  Hertfordshire,  in  1856; 
at  Rushohne,  Manchester,  1858;  was  aj^ent  of  the  Briti.sh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  1863-69;  Professor  of  General  Theology  and  Philosophy  at 
Springfield  College,  Binninghaiii,  1869-84;  Principal,  and  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  and  Church  History  in  Congregational  Theological 
Hall,  Ivlinhurgh,  1884-94,  at  United  College,  Bradford,  1894 — ;  Ph.D.,  Tu¬ 
bingen,  Germany,  1863;  translator  of  Hengstenberg’s  “  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes,”  etc.;  author  of  “The  Bible  an  OutgrowTh  of  Theocratic 
Life,”  and  articles  in  /Irilish  Quarterly  Review,  Expositor,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  and  other  publications. 

James  Harris  F.airchild  {The  Religious  Iffe:  its  Nature  and 
Claims),  born  at  Btockbridge,  Mass.,  November  25,  1817.  Was  graduated 
from  Ol>erlin  College.  1838,  and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1841. 
Has  lieen  connected  with  the  Institution  since  1839, — as  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  1S42-47;  of  Mathematics,  1847-58;  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  1858 — ;  Presiilent,  1866-89.  Author  of  “  Moral  Philosophy,” 
“Oberlin,  the  College  and  the  Colony,”  editor  of  “Memoirs  of  Rev.  C. 
G.  Finney,”  and  “  Finney’s  Systematic  Theology.” 

MATrooN  Monroe  Curtis  {Sympathy  ivith  the  Loruer  Animals),  bom 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1858;  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1880;  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  class  of  1883.  Pastor  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
1883-85,  and  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1885-88.  Ph.  I).,  I.A;ipzig,  Germany, 
1890.  Since  1891,  Profes.sor  of  Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  Universi¬ 
ty.  .Author  of  “  Locke’s  lithical  Philosophy,”  “  Philosophy  and  Phy's- 
ical  Science,”  “  Philosophy  in  America,”  and  of  numerous  articles  in 
pericMlicals. 

Walter  Robert  Betticridge  ( The  Predictive  Element  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy).  See  “Writers  in  the  April  Bibliotheca  Sacra”  for 
1896. 

Richard  T.  Stevenson  {An  Eiy^hteenth  Century  Club),  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1853;  attemled  Kentucky  University,  Ivcxington,  three  years;  was 
graduate*!  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  in  1873; 
taught  a  year  in  the  South;  was  graduated  from  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  in  1877.  Preached  in  Kentucky  as  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Conference  of  the  M.  FL  Church  for  five  years,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  North  Ohio  Conference.  Since  1893,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  previously  received 
bis  Pb.  D. 


WiUJAM  I.  Fuktchkr  (“77/<’  Master- Passion"),  born  in  Burlington 
Vt.,  in  1844.  Associated  with  Dr,  William  F.  Poole  in  charge  of  Boston 
Athenieum  for  five  years;  librarian  of  Amherst  College  since  1883,  Mas- 
ter  of  Arts,  Amherst,  1884.  Author  of  “  Public  Libraries  of  America,” 
Boston,  1894;  frequent  contributor  to  perio<licals;  edits  the  continuation 
of  Poole’s  Index  to  Perio<lical  Literature. 

Jacob  A.  Biddi.K  {The  New  Theology)',  lK)rn  in  Stark  county,  O.,  De- 
cember  24,  1845:  Oberlin  College,  class  of  1870;  Yale  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  class  of  1875.  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Milford, 
Conn.,  i875-8f};  and  Congregational  Church,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1880-83: 
Chief  Clerk  of  Lal)or  Bureau  of  Connecticut,  for  some  years;  pastor  of 
Congregational  Church  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1888-93;  ltK>k  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  served  as  rector  of  St.  Mary’s  j)arish. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  ever  since.  Author  of  “  Social  Regeneration.” 

David  Nkdson  Bicach  {The  Reconstruction  of  Theology),  tjorn,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Novemlier  30,  1848,  graduated,  Yale  College,  1872,  and 
Yale  Divinity  School,  1876;  1).  D.,  Western  Re.serve  University,  1896. 
Pastor  of  Congregational  churches:  Westerly,  R.  I.,  1876-79;  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  1879-84;  Prospect  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1884-96;  Plymouth, 
Minneajjolis,  Minn.,  1896 — .  PMitorial  servdce  in  student  days,  on  New 
York  Tribune,  Yale  Courant,  New  Haven  Palladium,  Independent,  Sun¬ 
day-School  Times.  Maker  of  senior  lycsson  Helps,  Congregational  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  1880.  A  leader  in  ridding  Cambridge  of  saloons,  in  iU 
bettered  civic  life,  in  like  movements  in  and  lieyoml  Massachusetts,  and, 
particularly  in  agitations  for  adding,  under  strict  conditions,  the  Nor- 
wegian  liquor  selling  system  to  the  local  option  legislation  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  Member  of  the  Catholic  Unity  Circle,  New  York,  1894-95;  and 
a  founder  of  the  I^eague  of  Catholic  Unity.  Author  of  “  Plain  Words  on 
Our  Ivord’s  Work,”  1886;  “The  Newer  Religious  Thinking,”  1893; 
“How  We  Rose,”  1895;  “The  Intent  of  Jesus,”  1896. 

Nkwkij.  Dwight  Hiij<is  {Social  Law  of  Service),  born  in  Magnolia, 
Iowa,  Septemlier  2,  1858.  Graduated  at  Lake  I’orest  University,  18S4; 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  1887.  Pastor  of  I'irst  Presbyterian 
Churches,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  Evanston,  Ill.;  .succeeded  Professor  Dand 
Swing  at  Central  Church,  Chicago,  in  December,  1894.  Received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  in  1894. 

Ai.BKKT  Tkmti.k  Swing  {Harnack's  "History  of  Dogma").  See 
“  Writers  in  the  January  BibijoThi<;ca  Sacra  ”  for  1895. 


‘EDUCATION” 

Absolutely  Free. 


EDUCATION  is  the  oldest  high-class  educational  mag- 
izine  in  the  United  States.  It  is  contributed  to  by  Dr. 
^Vm.  T.  Harris  and  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
:ountry.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year, 
fo  any  one  sending  us  $4.00,  the  regular  price  of  a  No.  4 
IVaterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  (the  acknowledged  standard 
Df  excellence  among  fountain  pens),  we  w'ill  furnish  one  of 
;hese  beautiful  and  useful  pens;  and  in  addition,  we  will 
send  Education  to  such  person  free  for  one  year.  The 
pen  will  be  fully  warranted  and  will  be  sent  prepaid. 

Some  Great  Barg^ains  in  Some  Great  Books. 

List 
price 

Century  Dictionary,  14  vols  -  -  -  -  $11900 

Century  Dictionary,  7  vols  -  -  -  -  70  00 

Library  of  American  Literature,  ii  vols  -  -  -  33  00 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Nicolay  &  Hay,  10  vols;  half  Russia  40  00 
“  “  “  “  half  crushed  levant  55  00 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  4  vols.,  -  .  -  .  24  00 

Horace  .Mann’s  Works,  5  vols., . 12  50 

•.Mizraim,  6  parts . -  -72  00 

“  2  vols . -8000 

People’s  Cyclopedia,  4  vols.,  -  -  -  -  -  30  00 


Our 
price 
$70  00 
49  00 
22  00 
30  00 
40  00 
15  00 
9  00 
54  00 
65  00 
15  00 


♦Anciknt  Egypt,  OR  Mizraim,  by  Samuel  Augustus  Binion,  is  a 
truly  magnificent  work.  One  sits  enraptured  before  these  life-like  repro¬ 
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